





Emerson says that valor consists 
in the power of self-recovery. 


And this is the theme of a big story—the novelette— 
coming in the next number of Smirn’s. Can the 
valor of a soldier on the battle front be greater than 
that of a woman who braves the world—church, state, 
and society—in refusing the protection a man offers 
her rather than bow down to false idols? It is a big 
question bravely handled. Because so much of the 
story is true, the author writes it under the pen name 
of Joanna Rowe. 


Some of the most delightful short stories published 
in a long time are ‘All Over the Matron’s Kid,” by 
Lucy Stone Keller; ‘The Prize Story,” by Katharine 
Haviland Taylor; “A Deal in Orphans,” by Arthur 
L. Hanna; “Window Wishing,” by Lucille Van 
Slyke; “Purple and Gold,” by Marion Short; ‘Your 
Loving Friend, Priscilla Jane,” by Ruth Herrick 
Myers; and “In the Reign of Pompadour,” by May 
Emery Hall. They are all to be found in the March 
number of Smitn’s, together with a number of others 
by new writers, as well as long-time favorites like 
Anne O'Hagan. 

If you read Part I of Josephine A. Meyer’s clever 
mystery story, “Half a Man,” in this issue, you will 
need no urging to go to your news dealer for the re- 
markable conclusion in the 


March Number on February 5th 


Better ask him to save you a copy 
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) -only on Victrola Records 


Who are the greatest artists? 
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The talented singers and instrumentalists 
who by reason of their superior artistry are 
famous the whole world over 

—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon 
their appearance on the opera and concert 
stage 

—who have chosen Victrola Records ex- 
clusively to carry their art to all the world and 
immortalize them for all time. 

Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer’s. 
He will gladly play for you any Victrola Records by the 
world’s greatest artists, and give you a copy of the Victor 
Record catalog—the most complete catalog of music in 
all the world. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture 
Records. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice: Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manu- 
facture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a 

perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 1st of each month 
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“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark ot the Victor 
Talking Machine Company berg mage the products of 
the word upea 
sale of any pther Tothing Machine 
or Phonograph products is misleading and iliega! 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “iow 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co,, Dept. 162, Wash.,D.C. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
ree booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 











BE AN AUTO AND TRACTOR EX- 
PERT in a few weeks, Earn $90 to 
$300a month. Our big free book ex- 
plains. Rahe’s Auto School, 2130 
Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


WE Pay $100 Monthly Salary and 
furnish rig and expenses to introduce 
guaranteed poultry and stock pow- 
ders. Bigler Co.,X369, Springfield, Ill. 








Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co.. Dept.19, Chicago. 


Old Money Wanted 


£2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds 
of Old Coins dated before 1895. Keep 
All old money and send 10c for New 
[llus’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It 
may mean your fortune. Get Posted. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 25, Le Roy, N.Y. 














Business Opportunities 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 
MONEY—WANTED—One hundred 
efficient, progressive men and 
women to qualify as managers for 
Co-Operative Fig Shops in all parts 
of the United States; you can make 
big money and be independent for 
life. On receipt of eighteen cents to 
cover mailing expenses we will send 
you prepaid sample jar preserved figs 
and particulars. Co-Operative Can- 
ning Company, 78 Keystone Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WANTED!-Your ideas for Photo- 
plays, Stories, Iete.! Big Rewards! No 
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Guide” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitatefree publication or outright 
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WRITE the words forasong. We 
write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
now. Chester Music Co., 1039 Wilson 
Avenue, Suite 102, Chicago. 
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Quickly transforms flabby flesh, toneless tissues, and pallid cheeks of we 
anaemic men and women into a perfect glow of health and beauty— Often increase 
the strength of delicate, nervous, run-down folks 100 per cent in two weeks’ tir 


T is conservatively estimated that over acetate, or tineture 
| three million people annually in iron simply to save 

this country alone are taking Nuxated ~ few cents. The iron @ 
Iron. Such astonishing results have been manded by Mother 
reported from its use both by doctors and 4 ture for the red 
laymen, that a number of physicians in } ePM ing ‘matter in the 
various parts of the country have been 5 ———————— === aoe : of her children is, alas 
asked to explain why they prescribe it not that kind of i 
so extensively, and why it apparently pro- 4 
duces so much better results than were 
obtained from the old forms of inorganic 
iron. 

Extracts from some of the letters re- 
ceived are given below: 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York phy- 
sician and Medical Author, says: “There 
can be no sturdy iron men without iron.’ 
Pallor means anmemia, Anemia means 
iron deficiency. The skin of anemic men 
and women is pale. The flesh flabby. The 
muscles lack tone, the brain fags and the 
memory fails and they often become 
weak, nervous, irritable, despondent and melancholy. can be casily absorbed 
When the iron goes from the blood of women, the and assimilated to do 
roses go from their cheeks. you any good, other- 

“T have used Nuxated Iron widely in my own prac- Wise it may prove worse 
tice in most severe aggravated conditions with un- than useless, Many an ath- 
failing results. I have induced many other physicians lete and prize-lighter — has 
to give it a trial, all of whom have given me most Won the day simply because 
surprising reports in regard to its great power as a knew the secret, of great 
health and strength builder airenat® Emel endurance, and 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician who has studied ong ey peg adage Mag peat 
both in this country and in great European Medical many anathaw Raa ole ae one inating f 
Institutions, says: “As I have said a hundred times santty for the ak’ ae een 7 oe 
roa A organic iron is the greatest of all strength Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Physician in the Baltimo 
ullders. Hospital, and a Medical Examiner, says: “Throug 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly out my experience on Hospital staffs and as Medie 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre- Examiner, I have been astonished at the number d 
liminary examination for life insurance. I was ase patients who have vainly doctored for various di 
tonished to find him with the blood pressure of @ eases, when in peality their delicate, run-down stati 
boy of twenty and full of vigor, vim and _ vitality; was simply the resuit of lack of iron in the blood 
in fact, a young man he really was, notwithstanding ‘Time and again I have prescribed organie iron—Nur 
his age. The secret, he said, was taking iron—Nux- ated Iron—and surprised patients at the rapidity witl 
ated Iron had filled him with renewed life. At thirty which the weakness and general debility were rf 
he was in bad health; at forty-six he w careworn placed by a renewed fecling. of strength and vit: ity 
and nearly all in—now at fifty, after taking Nuxated I took Nusated Iron myself to build me up af 
Iron, a miracle of vitality, and his face beaming with serious case of nervous exhaustion. The effects we 
the buoyancy of youth. apparent after a few days and within three week 

“Tron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood it had virtually revitalized my whole system and pu 
to change oe ey tissue. badig: sae it, iy me in a superb physical condition.” 
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passes through you without doing you any good. You coment pow ol youn bobs poet A 
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But don’t take the old forms of reduced iron, iron druggists, 
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Half a Man 


By Josephine A. Meyer 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. 


GRAEF 


The first installment of a two-part story of extraordinary interest. If, be- 
fore reading its remarkable conclusion in the March number, you can throw 
light on the mystery that baffles its hero, please let us hear from you. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE gurgle and swish of swift- 
moving water among stones, 
breaking the stillness of the 

painted autumn woods, was drowned 
and discounted by the ery of children. 

It was a deliciously frightened cry. 
They broke through the snapping brush, 
working themselves into a breathless 
panic at every plunge, and so down 
along the banks of the deep, rapid 
where the bushes thinned and 
the broken gave them fresh 
cause forgexcitement in their headlong 
flight. And always they spent lavishly 
breath they had need of, taunting them- 
selves to a frenzy with their own 
screams: 


“Wild man! 


creek, 
rocks 


Wild man!” 


He came to himself slowly. 

First it was a shock of terror that 
grew as the pain in his head dissolved. 
Then it was a fearful realization of his 
weakness, the choking heaviness of the 
breath in his lungs, the soreness of his 
gasping throat, the iciness of the waters 
that were pulling him downstream to 
black and foaming rocks. 


His sluggish mind had __ barely 
glimpsed the danger of those rocks 
when he was upon them, 

But they proved his salvation. He 
was bruised as he was cast among them 
and then, lodged for an instant in a 
crevice, his torn feet desperately sought 
and found support long enough for him 
to reach upward and catch at a low- 
hanging branch. It held him until his 
breath came easier, but snapped when 
a sudden panic led him to trust his full 
weight to it in an effort to climb upon 
the rock. 

He almost fell back again into the 
stream, but was saved again by the 
crevice, though now, as he _ kicked 
wildly about for foothold, his chest was 
by way of being crushed with the force 
of the bridled water. 

His leg struck the narrow ledge of a 
submerged rock. With a supreme ef- 
fort, clawing at the slippery stones 
above him, he lifteg himself upon his 
knee and tried to rise so that the upper 
part of his body would be free from 
the pull of the water. 

With a queer shock and a physical 
sensation of sharp giddiness, he felt 
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his head imprisoned close to his chest 
and shoulders. His long hair and beard 
had caught! 

A painful tug liberated them. 

In another moment, he stood half 
out of the rushing tide, bleeding, his 
body sore, his head aching, and _ his 
breath sawing its way unbearably 
through his chest. So he stood for a 
while; then, more cautiously than be- 
fore, with the help of creepers and low- 
ering twigs, he drew himself to safety. 

The soft mud sucked in his bare feet 
and he distrusted it vaguely. He fled 
from it through thorny and treacher- 
“ous ground weeds, between slim, but 
redoubtable young trees that tripped 
him with shrubs and suckers, 

Twice he fell. The second time he 
could not find the strength to rise, but 
lay half in a stupor until his tired body 
forgot to torture him and he fell into 
a deep sleep. 

He. woke with a shiver. 

It was darker now and colder. He 
lay gazing up through the trees. To 
call the process he went through 
“thinking” would be to accelerate it 
about a hundred per cent. First he 
formed his mouth vainly to speak. 
Then he said the word “sun” very dis- 
tinctly and repeated it like a baby tast- 
ing sounds. “Day” followed, and at 
last “night.””. Then his muscles worked, 
and his brain abandoned itself to the 
mere recording of unpleasantness. He 
had a violent chill and his legs and 
arms shot bolts of fire through him as 
they contracted. 

Presently, through the discomfort, 
dawned a new, quiet sensation—satis- 
faction, preceding hope. It came to 
him by way of hissnose—an odor that 
made his head swim, that reinstated his 
mind by the very needs of his body. 
That smell meant no more shivers. He 
knew this in the same disjointed way 
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in which the view of the skies had in- 
duced him to articulate the three words. 

He crawled toward the smell at first 
on all fours, like an animal, but his 
headway was so impossibly slow and 
painful that he sat back on his knees 
in a weak sort of rage. Then again 
the mists cleared and he spoke to him- 
self once more. 

“Stand,” he said. 

He proceeded slowly forward, al- 
ways sniffing to guide himself. He 
struck a cleared trail, and his stiff body 
answered with increasing ease to his 
head’s desire to propel it. Suddenly 
his eyes started wide. In the early twi- 
light they detected at last what his nose 
had promised him. There it winked 
and danced, yellow and red beyond the 
tangled screen of trees. 

“Sun,” he said; then stopped and ran 
his fingers across his forehead. 

“Fire,” was his second guess. 

The word in his ear thrilled and in- 
spired him. He broke savagely through 
the trees toward the beckoning flame. 

“Fire!” he repeated, louder and 
louder. “Fire!” 

A figure sprang quickly into sight 
from somewhere beyond the fire, hold- 
ing something poised in its hands. He 
plunged on, however, reckless and un- 
suspecting, paying no heed to the hin- 
dering boughs that snapped and cracked 
around him. 

The figure by the fire made a quick, 
high movement that was instantly fol- 
lowed by a flash of brilliant white light 
and an echoing roar. The man, ad- 
vancing so wildly, dropped face down- 
ward in his tracks and lay motionless, 
his head in a prickly vine. And as he 
lay there, he was conscious of a pain 
that had nothing to do with the thorns 
or the shot, and somewhere behind his 
eyes there passed a vision of blank 

« 
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gray, barred with black, that faded into 
heavenly blue, and something swam so 
swiftly along the edge of this strange 
medley of color that he could not dis- 
tinguish at all what it was before it 
had vanished completely. 

‘See here The sound of some- 
thing loud and near and unintelligible 
had been going on above him at inter- 
vals for some time. Now it connected 
up with pressure on his sore shoulder 
and, by force of pure repetition, bored 
into his mind and began to register as 
detached words. “See here ” Then 
an idea associated itself with the sounds 
at times. “Whiskers” brought his hand 
up to his face, to his beard. Vividly he 
could see and feel again the catching of 
his hair and beard in the rocks in the 
stream. 

Things grew black and indistinct and 
then began to clear, sharper and plainer 
than ever before. It was, though he 
did not know it at the time, the same 
swift recovery with which one wakes 
from a nightmare. Things fell into 
place in the world before him as ob- 
jects reassume their familiar outlines 
in one’s own room, as terror withdraws 
with sleep. 

He recognized the figure bending 
over him as a man. What is more im- 
portant, he recognized him: as a fel- 
low creature—in other words, he> be- 
came conscious that he, too, was a man. 

And now fewer and fewer words 
blurred and broke on the edge of com- 
prehensibility as the man continued to 
speak. Language conveyed something 
to him; among other things, the fact 
that he could answer. 

“T didn’t plug you, that’s certain,” 
the man bending over him. was saying 
critically. ““Gave me considerable stitch 
when you flopped. Guess you’ve been 
up against gun practice before. I knew 
I had her trained at least ten feet over 
your head—but Shock seems to 
have knocked you batty. Well, by your 
looks I don’t see how my poor little 
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lead wad could have made any im- 
pression on your lily skin. From the 
look of you generally, I should say you 
were starring with < movie company 
that featured disasters.” 

He was evidently talking to himself, 
for he started violently when the sub- 
ject of his remarks spoke in reply, his 
words crude, thick, and somewhat dis- 
connectedly sparing, but obviously ra- 
tional. 

“Cold! Fire—want fire! 
—smell smoke 
He shivered. 


Smell fire 
Fell water. Cold!” 


“My friend,” said his- companion, 
after gingerly reaching out his hand to 
touch the other’s chest te convince him- 
self, “you dream. Fell in the water 
nothing! You haven’t had a bath for 
years.” 

“Fell in water.” He repeated it, 
sitting up. “Cold—rocks! See—my 
hands.” He held them out. “Rocks!” 
He made desperate gestures. ‘Rocks 
hurt. Swift water—swift current— 
rocks. Cold!” Again he shivered. 
Then his eyes sought the fire just be- 
yond them. ‘“Your—fire?’ he asked. 

“You're dry as prohibition, but have it 
your own way. Yes, it is my fire. Come 
on, you’re welcome to a bit of it. Good 
Lord, you are a sight!” He gasped ex- 
pressively as the other rose stiffly, sup- 
porting himself by trees. 

They went to the fire, and the owner 
of the camp threw on extra wood, no- 
ticing the other’s trembling eagerness 
to get close to the flames. As the lat- 
ter basked in the warmth, odd images 
again began to float across his mind, 
dim pictures, blotting out the gold of 
the fire at times, but never taking 
definite form. He was roused ‘by the 
fact that his host ha? been staring at 
him for some time in silence. 

“Hungry?” asked the owner of the 
fire as he looked up. 

At the word, all the pictures van- 
ished, and a single idea, connected with 
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The owner of the camp raised the spoon and fed the bearded mouth. Neither was at all 
aware of the picture they presented. 


a dull pain within him, took complete 
possession of him. 

“Yes!” he cried quickly, almost be- 
fore he knew that he was speaking. 
“Yes—very hungry! Yes, yes, yes— 
hungry !” 

“Well, warm yourself. I'll get you 
something.” An almost wary light was 
kindled in his host’s eyes at his tone. 
“Stay there.” 

He found that he had risen. 
reluctantly. A deep depression fell over 
him. He had expected food, and it was 
delayed. The pain within him grew 
more intense and the desire for some- 
thing to stay it became almost mad- 
dening. 

As yet, emotions took the place of 
thought and physical reactions gov- 


He sat 


erned supremely. He rose when his 
host came back, and the purely animal 
in hiv reached its height. He literally 
tore the food out of the other’s hand 
and crammed it into his gaping mouth. 
But even as he did so, he said some- 
thing, unknowingly, something that 
made his benefactor’s eyes wider and 
more searching than ever. 

He said: “Thank you.” 

CHAPTER II. 

The owner of the camp was stooping 
over a vessel he had placed upon the 
embers. From his mouth drooped a 
dark, glowing pipe from which arose a 
sweet, biting smell and puffs of soft- 
vanishing smoke. This fragrant smoke 
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had its effect on the figure crouched 
close to the blaze on the other side of 
the fire, staring with blank, inquiring, 
and fascinated eyes toward his host. It 
roused more of those vague, blurry pic- 
tures—some dark, barred with crimson 
and amber ; some bright blue and green; 
all broken by the flitting of small, dark 
shapes that never halted long enough to 
be distinguished before they floated out 
of sight, beyond the edge of his eye. 

Presently the owner of-the camp took 
the vessel off the coals and poured some 
of its ‘$teaming contents into a cup. 
Then he dropped something into it and 
stirred it with a spoon. He approached 
his guest and offered him the cup. A 
new odor was discernible in the thin 
mists of steam it emitted—a somewhat 
sickly, faint odor that was, withal, ap- 
petizing. 

“Here, drink this. It’s camp beef 
tea. It'll warm you right through. 
Wait! Don’t burn yourself. Ill show 
you how to do it.” 


He raised the spoon and fed the 


bearded mouth. Neither was at all 
aware of the picture they presented. 

“Hot,” explained the feeder. ‘“Un- 
derstand ?” 

After a bit, the shallow spoonful 
ceased to satisfy the eager drinker. He 
took the cup in his own hands. 

“Thanks,” he said mechanically, and 
drained it. 

“Humph!” said the other, relieving 
him of the empty cup. “Do you feel 
warmer now ?” 

“Good,” was the setisfactory re- 
sponse. The inside and outside heat 
were doing their work. The shaggy 
face beamed drowsily, and its owner 
repeated dreamily, “I feel fine.” 

“Ah.” His host’s eyes lit up. “Now 
you speak more like a normal human. 
Do you understand me?” 

“Yes. Understand.” 

“Then answer a few 
What brought you to this?” 

The motion of his hand seemed to in- 


questions. 
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dicate the fire, but that was not what 
he meant. 

“I smell smoke. (Cold—I was cold. 
I come to.fire—to warm. I warm. I 
feel warm.” 

Words came slowly to him still. They 
slipped out of his mind often, before 
his voice could catch and crystallize 
them. Once gone, it was difficult, al- 
most impossible to think them back. 
Like the idea of following the smoke, 
they came to him as so blind a memory 
that it could be called mere instinct. 

“T didn’t mean that. I mean what 
caused you to become a hobo?” ex- 
plained the owner of the camp. “A 
tramp,” he added when he got no an- 
swer. 

The blankness on the face of the man 
he addressed became irritating. 

“A hobo,” he repeated impatiently, “a 
bum, a vagrant, a panhandler, Weary 
Raggles, vagabond, knight of the 
roads Oh, good Lord, you’re not 
ashamed to own up to it! Because,” 
added his interlocutor impressively, 
“you are undoubtedly, without flattery, 
the dirtiest hobo it’s ever been my lot to 
see, and I’m a frequenter of movies 
and propagandist plays, and I'll admit 
to a couple of burlesque shows as well.” 

The word “hobo” coupled with 
“dirtiest” at last struck a responsive 
chord in the filthy mar across the fire. 
He was filled with a keen, but in- 
definitely located pain. He felt ill; his 
scalp tingled and his face burned as if 
the intensity of the fire had increased a 
hundredfold. Moreover, he wanted to 
get away somewhere, out of sight. He 
lowered his head to avoid the other’s 
eyes. He could not speak. 

“Oh, well, there was some good rea- 
son for it, I’m sure,” said the voice of 
his host. The tone of kindness, replac- 
ing the contempt, had its effect in re- 
lieving the other man’s shame. “Booze, 
I suppose, as usual, eh?” 

The word aroused only a vague un- 
easiness. There was still no answer. 
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“Peut-étre vous pouvez parler mieux 
en francais?” suggested the owner of 
the fire. 

“Non — parle — mieux — beaucoup 
mieux—en anglais.” He did not re- 
alize that he had been addressed in an- 
other language, much less that he was 
answering in kind. 

The owner of the camp took his pipe 
from his opening mouth and stared. 

“Damned if you do!” he ejaculated 
at last. “Great, glittering snakes, but 
you’re an enigma! If you’re pretend- 
ing you’re mad, you're making a devil 
of a mess of it, and if you’re not, what 
are you?” 

The noise of approaching figures con- 
cluded the amateur alienist’s unsatisfac- 
tory investigation. A dog ran up the 
trail, stopped, growled, and then walked 
cautiously toward the stranger, his tail 
stiff and the back of his neck bristling. 

“Tt’s all right, Skimp. I know he’s 
here,” reassured the owner of the camp. 
“Hello, Jim. What luck?” 

Another man entered the camp and, 
like the dog, stopped dead and seemed 
to bristle and stiffen at the sight of the 
intruder. He was dressed in various 
shades of brown, and was in the act 
of throwing a heavy game bag upon the 
ground. 

“Huh?” he grunted inquiringly. It 
was his substitute for a growl. ‘“What’s 
this ?” 

“Tf the Missing Link has manners 
and dabbles in French, we have found 
it,” was the cryptic reply. 

‘Where did it come from?” 

“He doesn’t seem to know himself.” 

Under the curious look of the latest 
comer, the subject of this discussion 
felt the need of speech almost as a de- 
fense. 

“Stream,” he began his old formula. 
“Cold, swift water. Cold. I smell 
smoke 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the first 
owner of the camp quickly. ‘No need 
to start all that again. Evidently he 


fell into the creek, was rescued some- 
how, felt cold, and came here, follow- 
ing up the smell of smoke till he struck 
the camp. Only he wasn’t wet when 
he got here, and Heaven knows he 
doesn’t look as if he’d ever had any kind 
of a bath.” 

“Ts he mad?” 

“No, not a bit. Perfectly rational 
when he can find words to talk with. 
Understands everything, too. And his 
eyes are quite sane.” 

“Probably he did fall into the creek 
and banged himself on the beam That 
could easily result in loss of memory 
for a time and difficulty in speech, too. 
See here, my friend,” he addressed the 
stranger, “how did you get out of the 
water? Can you swim?” 

“Yes. Swam to rocks. Current— 
swift current take me down to rocks. I 
got on recks—trees—branches—leaves. 
I rise—pull—mud. I lie down—sleep.” 

He illustrated his narrative with his 
hands when words failed him. 

“That’s clear enough,” said the sec- 
ond owner of the fire. “Now how did 
you fall into the creek in the first place? 
Can you remember ?” 

“No. No remember.” 

“Think hard. Perhaps you were 
walking along and didn’t realize that the 
bank was so near, and the earth gave 
way under you—was that it?” 

The friendly voice describing this in- 
cident had its effect. Vivid colors 
flashed before the stranger’s eyes, above 
all bright orange with a blur of steel 
gray. He felt that this time he was 
going to see something intelligible. He 
clutched desperately at the empty air 
before him with his bruised and black- 
ened hands as if they could stay and 
mold the formless vision into shape. A 
sharp pain in his forehead streaked the 
incomprehensible picture with a scarlet 
crack. Then a network of shooting pains 
wove a sort of crazy white spider web 
across his mind’s eye, and all attempt at 
understanding anything vanished. 
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He presently became aware that some 
one was speaking to him and that his 
hand was being held in a close, firm 
grip. 

“Never mind, old man,” said the sec- 
ond owner of the camp kindly. “You’re 
too tired now to try to recall things. 
To-morrow it’ll be easier for you. Let’s 
have a look at your head.” As he bent 
over the matted, tangled scalp, he added 
to his friend, “This is not unusual. He’s 
had a severe knock-out. He can re- 
member everything since the blow, but 
nothing at all before. He speaks by a 
sort of mechanical reaction, impelled by 
the need of a rational being to express 
himself. His memory will return sooner 
or later, in a day or a year—partly de- 
pending upon how pleasant his life has 
Ah—here’s the cut! Pretty 
messy. Got some hot water?” 

The other produced the hot water 
from the pot which he had left upon 
the embers of the fire. 

“Going to adopt him, Jim?” he smiled 
as the other went to work to clean the 
wound. 

“Tor the present we’ve got to,” was 
the reply. 

“But we’re going home to-morrow.” 

“So much the better. He may need 
clinical care.” 

“What if he wakes up to-morrow and 
remembers he’s a thug?” 

“The more unpleasant the memory, 
the longer it will take him to recover it 
—at least that’s a fairly workable the- 
ory. Well, by the look of him”’—he 
shook his head and pressed his lips to- 
gether expressively*‘‘it’ll be a good 
many to-morrows before he can tell us 
what led up to this.” 


been. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two days later, a group on the plat- 
form of the railway station of a little 
Adirondack town attracted the atten- 
tion of the busy inhabitants whose chief 
duty it was to see that the train received 
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sufficient attention on its arrival and 
departure to induce it to continue to ar- 
rive and depart. 

The two members of this group that 
attracted the most notice composed the 
half of it that was, in truth, the less 
interesting. They were gentlemanly 
looking men in well-fitting hunting 
clothes, which they liked to call “rough” 
and “trampish,” but which they were 
aware looked almost foolishly smart to 
the eyes of the slouching woodmen who 
gazed at them. These two gentlemen 
carried their collapsed guns in neat can- 
vas bags that the onlookers concluded 
were too small and convenient to hold 
man-size rifles. These instruments of 
amusement and pleasure were treated 
by their owners with the same gentle 
care and respect that they accorded to 
pet dogs or women. 

Their dog, as it happened, was part 
of the second and more remarkable 
half of the group just now, having been 
given into the charge of the third man. 
This man, whose appearance escaped 
attention in that little village, would 
have challenged every eye in a large 
city. He was several inches taller than 
the other men, who were of average 
height, and he was exceedingly broad 
in chest and powerful in limb. There 
was a curious, almost childishly frank, 
inquiring look in his eye, which now 
and then gave way to a puzzled blank- 
ness that went strangely with his weath- 
er-lined, but placid face. He was very 
brown, except around his mouth and 
chin where his beard hac heen; and his 
bare hands had ineradicable marks of 
grime that helped to discolor them. He 
was clean-shaven and had been treated 
to a country hair cut, which disfigured 
the back of his neck with a broad semi- 
circular sweep of abruptly ending hair. 

He held the dog’s leash and walked 
obediently in any direction it pleased 
the dog to lead him, always provided 
that it was not off the station platform. 

The interested, questioning look was 
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absent from his eyes just now, for he 
was gazing inward, collecting the facts 
his short memory had stored up, mar- 
veling at them, enjoying them, and not 
attempting to speculate upon what that 
memory was to gather for him in the 
future. 

The two other members of the party, 
the owners of the camp he had invaded, 
he had now learned to distinguish by 
name. The fair-haired one with the 
reddish mustache and the sharp blue 
eyes, the first one he had encountered, 
was named “Hig.” The lean-faced, 
dark, clean-shaven one with glasses was 
“Jim” and sometimes “doc.” He him- 
self as yet had no name and was to 
address the other two as “Mr. Higgen- 
botham” and “doctor,” respectively. 
He had found this out by calling Hig 
by the name the doctor used for him. 

The doctor’s interest in him had de- 
layed the departure from camp by a 
day. The doctor had supervised per- 
sonally a special hot bath built for him 
on the edge of the creek in a tin pan 
under which a fire had been built. It 
had been, on the whole, an experience 
both were glad to forget. The doctor 
then had treated all his poor bruised 
body and had bandaged the worst of 
his wounds so that even now a bit of 
neatly folded white linen, graying at 
the edges, peeped from under the rather 
short sleeve of his coat. 

Then the doctor had reverted to type, 
as he had called it, and had turned bar- 
ber, attempting a hair cut and accom- 
plishing a shave on his patient. The 
result of removing all this superfluous 
head covering somewhat astonished 
both the campers. Their guest had 
good, clean-cut features and a_ well- 
shaped head. With his bewildered eyes 
hidden, he gave an impression of force 
and intelligence. 

Their admiration on that occasion 
had produced in him a glow of pride in 
the thought of which he was apt to bask 
most frequently. It counteracted much 
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of the humiliation he was continually 
experiencing, unknown to them, at re- 
marks and allusions they made in his 
hearing, apparently unconscious of 
their effect upon him. 

Once he had lifted a heavy log out 
of the doctor’s way while they had been 
preparing the bath. The doctor had 
told Hig of the incident as something 
to be proud of. 

“No trouble getting him a job,” he 
had declared, laughing. “A piano fac- 
tory would jump at him.” 

‘But his manners!” Hig had _pro- 
tested. “No, they’re the manners of an 
excellent valet. Golly,” he had added 
as one inspired, “Swanson has sworn 
off to me for the last time! I’ve found 
his successor !” 

“Give him a week or so,” the doctor 
had suggested thoughtfully, watching 
the subject of their discussion, whose 
eyes at the moment were invisible. 
“Let’s see what he can learn to remem- 
ber.” 

“You’re idealizing,” Hig had laughed 
shortly. “Perhaps I’d better take him 
before his memory gets working.” 

The averted eyes had flickered. A 
queer, sickening sense of being smoth- 
ered had overcome their owner. For a 
moment he had wondered why the sen- 
sation was familiar; then he had re- 
alized that it reminded him of the pull 
of the swift current of the creek. 

His strength had come in handy 
when they struck camp. In fact, he 
had done the striking, while they had 
given orders and attended to the lighter 
details of the packing. Once the doctor 
had called him over to cord some can- 
vas and had watched him very steadily 
while he had tied the rope into a strong, 
practical knot. 

“So you remember how to handle 
string,” the doctor had smiled. 

3ut this remark had caused him to 
fall down on his next stint ; he had tried 
in vain to fasten a buckle in a strap the 
doctor handed him shortly after. 
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“Tt’s far sim- yy Bitty, 
pler than tying y 
ae knot,” the 
doctor had re- 
marked, show- 
ing him how. 

“But I did 
not think before 
I made the 
knot,” he had 
answered, flush- 
ing. 


t sounded 
like the reverse 
oi a good ex- 
cuse, but it evi- 
dently satisfied 
the doctor. 

Meantime, he 
had gradually, 
without — think- 
ing, recovered 
most of what 
must have been 
his former vo- 
cabulary;a 
fairly extensive 
one, at times lit 
with streaks of 
slang that 
sounded as 
strange in him 
as sophistication 
in a young child. 
At times he 
would reply, apparently without real- 
izing it, in French, when they addressed 
lim in that language. The doctor’s at- 
tempt to bring forth a flow of German 
from his tongue ended in eliciting a 
dazed, blinking look and utter silence. 

“Benevolent neutrality,” Hig had 
grinned. 

For his services, and even before he 
had rendered any, they had presented 
him with an odd collection of clothes 
from the small store they had with 
them. He was now clad in a flannel 
shirt, a discolored gray sweater—the 
sight of which had brought a singular 


‘“‘Humph!”’ reflected the 
: eyes of 





doctor. ‘‘Those were, for the moment, the 
a keenly intelligent man.”’ 


steely color into his mild eyes—khaki 
trousers and coat, rather small for him, 
and woolen socks. They had made a 
kind of moccasin for him by binding 
burlap around his feet and legs, and 
these had had to serve until they had 
left the woods and the shopless village 
adjoining it and had driven to the little 
town which boasted commercial life as 
well as a railway station. Here they 
had bought him boots of generous size, 
but none the less stiff and cramping, 
and had added a soft felt hat and the 
professional hair cut to their recon- 
structed man. 
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Meantime, he had become friendly 


with Skimp. He had patted him ab- 
sently, and in one of those unthinking 
reflexes, had allowed the dog to chew 
and worry his hand. There was some- 
thing in the dog’s alert, watchful, trust- 
ing eyes that reflected a look in his own. 
They understood each other. 

The doctor’s voice and the touch of 
the doctor’s hand on his arm put an 
end to his reverie. 

“The train is coming in,” he said. 
“Stand back a bit and shorten Skimp’s 
leash.” 

What the doctor really wanted was 
to watch his protegé’s face as the train 
came in. He saw a swiftly lit exalta- 
tion in the eyes, a look of triumphant 
appreciation of power, but no amaze- 
ment and no fear. 

“Humph!” reflected the doctor. “This 
time he doesn’t look like Skimp. Well, 
but how would a hardened hobo regard 
a train if not with just that expression 
of triumphant appreciation? Still, there 
was something too purposeful in that 
look. Those were, for the moment, the 
eyes of a keenly intelligent man.” 

“I'd better put Skimp into the bag- 
gage car,” he added aloud. “Give me 
the leash and you go after Hig.” 

He obeyed quickly, and, finding Hig, 
who had waved to him from down the 
platform, followed him up the steep 
steps into the car. A slight dizziness 
cleared as he glanced around him, satis- 
fied not to try to wonder why the car 
seemed familiar to him. He had given 
up the effort to recollect things, in obe- 
dience to the doctor, who had discour- 
aged it on learning that it produced 
sharp pain in his head. 

Hig motioned: him to an armchair 
which swung around and faced the win- 
dow. Seated here, he saw the land- 
scape begin to slide slowly off toward 
the left. Disbelief and vague nausea 
attacked him, till a slight jolt, followed 
by regular vibrations, reminded him 
that the car, not the country, was in 


> 


motion. When he tried to find out when 
and how he had managed to recall this 
truth, the truth itself almost escaped 
him. 

He was conscious that Hig had ad- 
dressed him. 

“Sir?” he asked, according to instruc- 
tions. 

“I wanted to know if you felt 
scared,” repeated Hig. 

“NO, sir.” 

“Remember it?” 

“No, sir.” He shifted uncomforta- 
bly. “But it isn’t just new.” 

Just then the doctor entered. 

“Skimp is all right,’ he announced. 
“But he has no use for train travel. 
Not like you.” He nodded toward the 
stranger. “You seem to enjoy it. By 
the way, old man,” he added, “we'll 
have to give you a name if you don’t 
find one for yourself before we reach 
New York.” 

The nameless one looked out of the 
The vivid color 
of the autumn trees, the swing and 
jolt of the train, the subdued click and 
creak of metal and wood as the car 
strained at her coupling or leaned to 
one side at the mountain curves, all had 
their soothing effect on him. So far 
were they all from exciting him that, 
combined with the close, warm air, they 
induced sleep. 


window, wondering. 


CHAPTER IV. 

He woke with a start. 

The train was whistling lugubriously 
through the afternoon slant of the sun. 
The two seats in which his companions 
had sat were empty. For a moment he 
knew a thrill of blank fear, but the 
sight of Hig’s coat and valise on his 
chair reassured him. 

On top of the bag was a newspaper. 
Yawning, to shake off the remaining 
sleepiness, he leaned forward and me- 
chanically took up the paper. He did 


not know he was reading, and what he 
read meant very little to him. 


What 
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war? And who were Wilson and Von 
Hindenberg? Words like “Berlin” and 
“London” made him uncomfortable. 
After a bit, it came to him without con- 
scious thinking that they were places, 
cities—in Europe. 

“Reading! Good Lord!” 

It was the doctor’s voice, in such 
sonorous amazement that he attracted 
the attention of a middle-aged tady 
across the aisle, one of the few other 
passengers in the car. 

“How did you know you-could read? 
See here, Hig, here’s a discovery! He 
can read! Read this out loud.” The 
doctor pointed to a headline. 

““Explosion in ammunition — fac- 
tory,” read the hobo smoothly, with- 
out hesitation and pronouncing per- 
fe tly ; 

‘For the love of Peter!” gasped Hig. 
“And I'll bet he can write! Any one 


can—if he knows the letters. Here, 
take my pen! Look! You hold it this 
way—— Here, on the edge of the 
paper—or in my notebook. Wait! 


V'll show you!” 

He leaned over to place the pen cor- 
rectly in the big, calloused fingers that 
trembled and fumbled. 

Che doctor groaned. 

“Higgy, Higgy, what an ass you are! 
You’ve done it now! Here, old man” 
—he took the pen away and handed it 
back to the other as naturally and sim- 
ply as he would have handed it to Hig 
himself—“here, sign this.” 

The clumsy fingers still shook as they 
took the pen, but they held it with more 
intelligence. They started quickly, drew 
a firm curve and a loop, and stopped. 
Then the pen dropped. The writer 
looked up at the doctor with beads of 
sweat pouring from his forehead, his 
face a sickly white under his tan, his 
eyes almost terrified. Gently the doctor 
restored the pen to him. 

“Try again, old man,” he said, al- 
most tenderly. 
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For a moment the other seemed about 
to obey; then the pen fell again and he 
covered his face with his hands, breath- 
ing raucously. 

“T can’t!” he said hoarsely. “I can’t. 
Oh, my head! I’m sick! Oh, God, I’m, 
sick !” 

The doctor patted his shoulder. 

“Hush! Don’t worry. It'll come 
back, some other time. You’re not 
sick. It’s just the nervous strain. Now, 
old man, keep your shirt on and don’t 
worry. It'll come surely, offhand, just 
as the reading did. Don’t try any more 
now. Be calm. That’s it,” as the other’s 
breathing became quieter and he seemed 
to relax. 

The middle-aged lady passenger gave 
the group one more frightened and in- 
dignant look and hastened into the 
diner for a meal she had not planned to 
have, but they really did not miss her. 

“Higgy,” began the doctor dispas- 
sionately, over the head of his protegé, 
“you're a complete fool. Five minutes 
ago we were within a few seconds of 
discovering just who and what our 
friend, here, was before he lost him- 
self. You've lived with him two days 
steadily and haven’t yet learned that 
he’s got to do before he thinks or he 
can’t do at all—and here you prac- 
tically implore him to think! Our 
friendship totters.” 

Hig had picked up the pen and the 
scrap of paper that had fallen to the 
floor. 

“Oh, well,” he grumbled, rather like 
a sullen schoolboy. ‘This may help. 
Look, is that Ch or isn’t it? His name 
is probably Charles.” 

“That undoubtedly would identify 
him. Such a rare name! And now 
you've spoiled his chance of letting us 
know even that. Hasn’t he, Clarence?” 
the doctor addressed the bowed figure, 
but got no response. 

Hig breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Ah, you couldn’t really expect me to 
call my man Clarence,” he protested. 
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“Nor Claude. 
with a Cl!” 

“Well, he’s not likely to know any- 
thing about it now. We'll have to give 
up the hunt, now the scent’s broken. 
, Feel better, old man?” 

“Then, if it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference, I shall call him Charlie—Char- 
lie Smith, to be original. I’ve got to 
have a handle for him or he won’t be 
any use to me, and Id rather call him 
Clarence than ‘old man,’ the way you 
do. And it’s not snobbery against de- 
mocracy, so lay not that flattering unc- 
tion to your soul. I’ve heard you call 
Skimp ‘old man’ in that same tone 
when you try to teach him tricks. And 
now l|’m going out to the observation 
platform, and when you’re in a better 
humor, you may follow me.” 

It was after eleven o’clock that night 
when their train got into New York. 
Charlie Smith, as Hig now called him, 
stood, a tall, still, quiet, and somehow 
lonesome figure, in the great vaulted 
waiting room of the depot. He had 
been told to wait there, near the in- 
formation desk, with Skimp and some 
of the hand luggage, while Hig had 
gone in one direction with the baggage 
checks and the doctor in another in 
quest of a phone. 

Charlie Smith had no disposition to 
disobey the orders that glued him to 
that spot, though Skimp was somewhat 
rebellious. But Skimp did not enjoy 
watching people and Charlie did—so 
many of them. He was not astonished 
by them. He had no doubt he was re- 
membering having seen this or some 
similar scene before, though he did not 
recall it. There were men hurrying for 
long trips on the late-starting trains; 
there were couples and groups of all 
ages, laughingly in pursuit of suburban 
theater specials. He liked these groups 
best, especially the women, who some- 
times wore soft scarfs on their heads in 
place of stiff or overelaborate hats. 

Presently he became aware of a par- 


Oh, don’t let it start 
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ticular woman who stood near him. 
She was plainly dressed, but had an air 
of singular distinction. She was evi- 
dently waiting for her companion, who 
was gathering together time-tables from 
the information desk with the perplexed 
and peevish air of the elderly man who 
is facing something out of his routine. 

“But, uncle,” she was protesting in a 
deep, musical voice, lit by her humor- 
ous appreciation of the present situa- 
tion, “why hunt them up at this hour 
of the night? You have all this week 
and most of next, and George can bring 
out a whole library with him Friday.” 

“Now we’re here——” He broke 
off to make an inquiry of a momentarily 
disengaged attendant. 

Charlie Smith’s frank stare—for he 
still as unconscious that he was 
visible as Skimp—drew her eyes in his 
direction. They were great, soft, dark 
eyes that went with her voice, and they 
were rather shadowy in the little oval 
face that looked pale under the arti- 
ficial light from the high ceiling. 

Suddenly a quick glint came into her 
eyes and color flooded her cheeks. She 
stepped toward him impetuously, her 
hand outstretched. 

“Why, Chris!” she cried with a 
thrilling tremor of joy in her throat. 
‘“How——” 

He tingled from head to foot and his 
eyes swam. He saw her draw back as 
quickly as she had come forward. The 
red deepened in her face and became so 
dark that he felt the pain of it, watch- 
ing her, and turned away. 

“T beg your pardon. Ridiculous mis- 
take,” she murmured, and at that mo- 
ment Hig came breezily into view. 

“Come on, Charlie,” he called cheer- 
fully. “Here, I'll take Skimp. Doc 
has a taxi waiting, so step lively,” and 


Was 


’ 


off he swung, with Skimp pulling side- 
ways on the leash, a worried, excited, 
and worn-out dog, registering protest. 
Charlie picked up the bags and fol- 
lowed without another look at the girl. 
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But she gazed after him, her face puck- 
ered in a rueful smile. 

“T mustn’t for the world tell uncle,” 
she was meditating. ‘“He’d slay me un- 
shriven for daring to mistake a gentle- 
man’s ‘gentleman’ for his beloved Chris. 
But—what a resemblance!” 


CHAPTER V. 

Two weeks later, the doctor rang the 
bell of Hig’s apartment, and the door 
was opened by Charlie Smith, of 
changed appearance. 

He was thinner and much paler, but 
otherwise improved. His hair was bet- 
ter trimmed, his hands seemed less 
clumsy and evident, and, most of all, 
his eyes had lost much of their dog- 
like bewilderment and intensity of gaze. 
He seemed to the doctor, as he stood 
there, a strange figure for a lackey, too 
full of latent initiative and individu- 
ality. 

“Damn’ good looking,” was the doc- 
tor’s mental sum up, which meant some- 
thing beyond the man’s physical out- 
line. 

“Mr. Higgenbotham is out, sir,” said 
Charlie Smith respectfully. 

“Well,” answered the doctor, “as I 
really came to see you anyway, I'll come 
in.” 


” 


Charlie Smith, with perfect form, 
stood aside and let him pass, but when 
he got to the library, the doctor turned 
on him impatiently. 

“Drop this servant stuff and talk like 
a man! How’s the memory?” he de- 
manded. 

“T can remember perfectly all that 
happened since the fall, but nothing 
before it,” answered Charlie, completely 
at ease in obeying the doctor’s orders 
to put aside servility. 

“What did they do for you at the 
clinic ?” 

“Put me through some tests and de- 
cided T was sane.” 

“Binet tests? Recognizing pictures 
and jokes and things like that?” 


“Lots of things. It was quite inter- 
esting, but didn’t help at all. Then 
they treated the cut.” He touched the 
scar above his temple. “It hurts less 
when I try to remember things, but 
somehow I seem to remember even 
less.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The pictures I told you about—col- 
ors and things—I don’t get them at all 
now.” 

“That’s natural. Renewed  im- 
pressions are so frequent that the pos- 
sibility of shocking is crowded out, or 
at least your mind is so continually be- 
ing shocked by them that it doesn’t 
register. Something very special—dif- 
ferent—might have an effect; some- 
thing that impressed you keenly before 
you lost your memory.” The doctor 
was now thinking aloud rather than ad- 
dressing Charlie. An idea cut off his 
trailing speech. “Where is Mr. Hig- 
genbotham to-night?” he asked. 

“At the club, sir.” Charlie Smith in- 
stantly dropped into his place. 

“All right. I want to phone him. I'll 
call you if I need you again.” He took 
up the phone, and the dismissed servant 
moved toward the door. 

“The number is Bryant 10075, sir,” 
he said as the doctor reached for the 
telephone pad. 

“Good. Glad to see you can remem- 
ber numbers. Hello! Bryant 10075.” 
Charlie withdrew to the kitchen. 

It had been pleasant talking with the 
doctor, but it was plain that even the 
democracy of science had limits. He 
could not understand the dull rebellion 
within him. He could not possibly re- 
member anything better than his pres- 
ent life and, considering the condition 
in which he had been found, he was 
likely, in his past, to have been much 
worse off. And yet-—— 

And Hig was really charming with 
him at times, almost affectionate. 

One of those times was when he had 
given Charlie the key of the silver 
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chest. For a few days the place had 
been very bare of ornaments and sil- 
ver and most of the drawers had been 
kept locked—all except the cellarette. 
Had Charlie cared about alcohol, he 
might have indulged to the limit. Nor 
had Hig said anything to prohibit this 
—only, after the fourth day, he had 
carefully examined the bottles. 

“Don’t you drink, Charlie?” he had 
asked. 

“T don’t know, sir. I haven’t tried,” 
his valet had answered. 

“Well, don’t. I have but poorly 
healed memories of the late Swanson. 
But promise me, if you do get the de- 
sire, to come to me, so I can blow you, 
hey?” He patted the other’s arm. 
“And now we'll put the stuff away and 
get out some silver.” And then he had 
delivered up the key. 

“T say, Charlie!” The doctor was 
calling him from the library. 

“Yes, sir.’ He hastened out to an- 
swer. 

“See here,” said the doctor, half sit- 
ting on the library table. “Spruce up 
in your best style and abolish the ‘sirs.’ 
Hig has given you to me for the eve- 
ning, and as he is busy in a poker 
game, I shall take his substitute where 
I might have taken him. Have you got 
another suit? Hig’s, too, I suppose. 
Well, I could wish he were a bigger 
man. It'll have to do. Get busy.” 

Charlie Smith followed the doctor 
unquestioningly. His dependence had 
been deepened by the capacity in which 
he served Hig. It was his business as 
well as his propensity to obey others 
rather than to evolve inclinations in 
himself. Therefore, on this occasion, 
his eyes again wore that look of docil- 
ity and checked curiosity habitual to 
Skimp. 

But the doctor had his reasons for 
keeping their destination a secret. Hig 
had told him what he had desired to 
discover about Charlie’s city life up to 
date, and it was the doctor’s present 
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plan to try the stimulating effect of re- 
awaking an impression he felt sure 
must have existed at some time in the 
slumbering brain. 

The experiment seemed bound to 
succeed. The amazing display of sta- 
tionary fireworks on Broadway in the 
theater district made an immediate im- 
pression on Charlie Smith as_ they 
emerged from the subway at Times 
Square. He gazed about almost drunk- 
enly, and again the incomplete blurs of 
color he called “pictures” came into his 
mind. Then he caught the interested 
look of passers-by and the watchful eye 
of the doctor. The pictures vanished. 

“They’re gone,” he announced sim- 
ply to the doctor, and smiled. 

The doctor steered him through the 
crowds into the north wind of Times 
Square without speaking. 

“Like a dream?” he asked at last. 

“They asked me at the clinic if I 
dream. I don’t; except once in a while 
a very cloudy picture comes, like those 
I have when I am awake. Could I re- 
member in sleep?” 

“Undoubtedly. Memory is apt to 
persist there longest. If you ever 
dream, write down whatever it is and 
let me know.” 

“There Charlie Smith stopped 
dead and sniffed. “I could almost F 

The doctor’s face wore a curious 
smile. A woman, overdressed, over- 
perfumed, and heavily veiled, had 
passed them, a woman whose back was 
young and yet whose walk suggested a 
sprightliness as spurious as the rosy 
glimpse of her complexion behind the 
flutter of chiffon. 

“That perfume?” asked the doctor as 
they walked on. 

“Tt’s gone now. It was something”— 
he fumbled at his chest—‘something 
unpleasant.” 

“That is not entirely reawakened 
memory,” declared the doctor with a 
grim laugh. “It merely proves you’re 
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a bit saner than many. 
Here’s where we're 
bound for.” 

He piloted his com- 
panion through the 
glaring,  picture- 
decked arcade that 
was the lobby of that 
popular vaudeville 
house. It was almost 
empty, as it was after 
nine o’clock. Inside, 
however, there were 
the usual crowds sil- 
houetted against the 
bright stage, seen in 
almost unbelievable 
miniature from the 
back of the house. 

\n usher led them 
down near the front 
to two of the few 

upty seats left. 

; a confused 
in which his 
rves received the 
full shock of concen- 
trated color and syn- 
copated noise, Charlie 
Smith gradually be- 
aware of a 
meaning in it all. Un- 
consciously his eye traveled to one of 
the large cards propped up on an easel 
at one side of the proscenium arch. Its 
message, “De Fontaine Troupe,” was an 
explanation that satisfied him. He qui- 
etly gave his attention to the four acro- 
bats in green who so smilingly jerked 
one another from comparative safety 
on the red carpet into all sorts of peril- 
ous, if decorative, positions, radiating 
from their hips, shoulders, elbows, and 
heads; anon, with the soft smack of 
palm to palm, disintegrating into con- 
ventional units of men, bounding, with 
soft thuds and beaming self-apprecia- 
tion, into less exciting groups on the 
floor. 
The doctor was not watching them. 


came 


‘““Why, Chris!’ she cried with a thrilling tremor of joy in her 


” 


throat. ‘‘How—— 
His companion’s instant consultation of 
the announcement card had given him 
a thrill of scientific triumph. Then he 
had grown incredulous at the other’s 
placid reception of what was clearly 
a reawakened sensation. Could it be a 
mere pretense, this loss of memory? | 
With almost:a sigh, he admitted to him- 
self that no pretense would dare to be 
so inconsistent. 

Yet here was a man, accepting acro- 
bats and stirred by vile cologne 

The next “act” was a crude playlet. 

Charlie Smith sat through it in vague 
discomfort. The laughter of the audi- 
ence annoyed him. He grew restless. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the doc- 
tor. 
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“T don’t know. They—they hurt.” 


He looked thwarted. It wasn’t just 
that. Then he faced the doctor. “Don’t 
think me insane—but are they talking 
sense ?”” 

“In a sort of sequence, yes. But don’t 
worry. It means very little. Most of it 
is just very far-fetched slang. The 
rest is pure speed. The next act will 
be better.” 

The doctor spoke with unwarranted 
optimism, but he was rewarded for it. 
The next act was better. A slender, 
pretty girl, in scintillating green and vi- 
olet spangles, played a violin before the 
heavy folds of the big, dark curtain. 
Her execution was tricky and senti- 
mental and her selections shallow, but 
she was quiet and in a way beautiful in 
the mixed spotlights glittering in and 
out of her own velvet shadows that 
stretched behind her, upward and up- 
ward. 

As she played, Charlie felt restored. 

But at last the harsh yellow flare of 
full lights crowned her efforts, robbed 
her of all her magic, and sent her off 
the stage bowing and smiling com- 
placently to her applause. 

And Charlie Smith, half dreaming, 
wished that the lights had stayed low. 


CHAPTER VI. 

And now the orchestra broke out 
more loudly and furiously than ever to 
make up for the repression with which 
it had escorted, rather than accom- 

, panied, the soloist. 

There was the excruciating shriek of 
a nauseated automobile horn, some in- 
describable catastrophe among the cym- 


bals and the drum, and onto the stage , 


stalked a figure in a vivid violet satin 
duster, cap, and goggles, supported by 
an astonishing pair of crimson satin 
feet. The effect, thought the doctor, 
with something of a shock, was some- 
how—ecclesiastic. 

The hideous color and the discordant 


“music” affected Charlie Smith phys- 
ically. His heart pumped heavily, and 
a tingling in his shoulder blades com- 
municated itself up the back of his neck 
around his ears to his scalp. Then his 
face began to burn, and he stared at 
his program unseeingly. 

The close of the loud and vulgar 
automobile song, which he had not 
followed with any understanding, gave 
him a sense of relief. He found he was 
breathing as if he had been under a 
severe strain. 

The orchestra had swung into the 
prelude of a less tempestuous song, a 
saccharine waltz tune with a slow 
rhythm that set the audience humming 
in a kind of ecstacy. 

He looked up. 

She had shed her purple and stood 
arrayed in crimson. It was a crimson 
that shrieked through metal spangles— 
blazing, fascinating spangles that tin- 
kled as she moved and held his hypno- 
tized stare so that he scarcely raised his 
eyes beyond them to the chalky white 
of her exposed chest and neck, to the 
gold-crowned, painted face. 

Yet even his half-stupefied brain 
made a desperate effort to sharpen and 
focus his attention on her face. 

Then things swam into the queer, 
blinding pictures, more _ insistent, 
clearer, yet more meaningless than ever 
—a big square of light—bars of gold, 
like a huge bird cage—a dusty greenish 
velvet shape, like a chair—something 
dark and soft and sickeningly sweet— 
that horrible perfume again—then, 
clear and detached, a man’s gold watch 
that stayed through the changing back- 
grounds that shifted and tantalized his 
tired mind. 

And through it all ran that prickly 
feeling of misery over his skin. 

“Intermission.” 

It seemed to him that the doctor had 
shouted this word into his ear. A per- 
fect pandemonium seemed to have 
ceased suddenly, and the theater looked 
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darker, singularly orderly, and rather 
cold. 

The rest of the audience were quite 
unaware of the change that had come 
over them all. Some, it is true, created 
a gentle ripple of confusion by rising 
to go out. 

“Good Lord!” said the doctor, after 
a glance at his companion. “You look 
as if you’d been through the third de- 
gree! What was it? Leila Litelle too 
much for you? Yes, I thought they 
were never going to let her quit. Come 
out and get a bracer.” 

“How many songs did she sing 
asked Charlie Smith hesitatingly, as 
they proceeded up the aisle, the doc- 
tor’s steadying hand under his trem- 
bling elbow. 

“Five—no, six—no, five What 
does it matter? Weren’t you listen- 
ing?” 

Charlie shook his head. 

“How many did you hear?” 

“Two, I think. It was the dress— 
the—spangles.” 

“Sort of put you to sleep?” 

“In a way. Then—somehow—her 
face I wish I had had a good 
look.” 

“Lord bless us, we were only in the 
third row!” Then the doctor smiled. 
“Ves,” he added, “I understand. Glit- 
tering stuff does that to people, espe- 
cially if they are at all tired. See any 
pictures ?” 

“Yes. And one was clear, awfully 
clear—a man’s gold watch.” 

“All by itself?” 

“No, but everything else was back 
of it—and all blurred.” 

“Can’t you recall anything of the 
blurred part.” 

si 

“Not even colors?” 

Charlie Smith rubbed his forehead. 

“T have a pain here,” he said rather 
vaguely. “It jumps so.” 

They were turning into the bar, but 

2 


2 








now the doctor held him back, hesitat- 
ing. 

“In that case ” he began. 

But a breezy, flushed young man in 
evening dress at that moment emerged 
from the bar and stood for a second 
gazing at Charlie with an ever-broaden- 
ing grin of recognition. 

“Hel-lo!” he practically bellowed in 
delight. “Chris Ferrian! Old Kit— 
or ’m a damn’ liar!” 

He shook hands as if he never in- 
tended to let go, and burst into pro- 
longed fits of unrestrained laughter that 
sounded somehow like the slipping of 
defective machinery. The unpleasant 
sour smell of whisky tainted the air. 

“So you’re back, Chris! Well, well, 
well! Glad to see you! Damn’ glad 
to see you! They’ll all be glad to see 
you. I'll tell ’em! Why, it’s—it’s—it’s 
— it’s years! By Gad, yes, it is—years! 
Ain’t it now? Well—well, a’most— 
a’most. Well, well, well! Have one 
on me! Just for a welcome, what?” 

The whole world seemed suddenly 
to start on a long spiral decline into 
space at a terrific rate to Charlie Smith. 
The face before him, red and grinning, 
seemed to disappear slanting and down- 
ward, as if it had been shoved violently 
out of vision; then the lights slid swiftly 
in pursuit of the face. All that was left 
Was an enormous gold watch that ticked 
deafeningly. 

The loquacious and bibulous gentle- 
man had in truth disappeared, for he 
had suddenly beheld more attractive 
metal pass beyond him, or else he was 
already starting on his resolution to 
“tell ’em” of Chris Ferrian’s return. He 





‘had dropped Charlie’s unresponsive 


hand and had rushed up the street. 

“Hil” he was calling. “Hi! Con- 
ners! Wait for me!” 

And the crowds swallowed him com- 
pletely. 

The doctor, feeling Charlie lurch 
against him, had held him up with a 
quiet, steadying hand. 
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“Better?” he asked now. 

Charlie rubbed his forehead and 
stared. 

“Home for you,” decided the doctor, 
after one look at his face. “And no 
bracer till we get there. Hey! Taxi!” 

Quite a nice little crowd watched him 
bundle his charge into the cab. A thin 
street boy ostentatiously kept near him 
and earned a nickel by seeming to be 
more than a mere bystander. A wide- 
eyed girl, returning from a morality 
movie with her fiancé, drank this draft 
of thrilling “real life,” gasping appre- 
Ciatively : : 

“Oh, ain’t it terrible! Oh, ye’d think 
he’d be ’shamed! Ain’t drink fierce?” 

One flippant group exchanged re- 
marks to the effect that they envied 
Charlie Smith. Several, who had gazed 
the hardest, grunted as if they consid- 
ered it a poor, unexciting show after all, 
and passed on. 

In the cab, the doctor sat polishing 
his glasses and shaking his head. The 
wording of his thoughts was a bit un- 
intelligible. 

“Chris Ferrian,’ he meditated. 
“Now—just how stewed was that 
souse ?” 

Only once did Charlie contribute to 
the conversation. What he said did not 
throw much light on anything. 

“Did that woman sing that?” he 
asked plaintively. “Or was it the 
watch ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hig opened his apartment door, sev- 
eral hours later, to discover the doctor 
dozing over a newspaper on a sofa in 
the library. 

“Hello! Anything wrong?” he de- 
manded, startled. 

“Not one thing.” 

“‘Where’s Charlie?” 

“In bed.” 

“What’s the matter?” Then, bale- 
fully, “Did you get him pickled?” 


“In a way. But don’t get sore. It 
wasn’t booze—just lights.” 

“Lights ?” 

“Yes, and memories, mixed—like 
mixed drinks, you see. Hig, as a club- 
man, tell me, what do you know about 
Chris Ferrian?” 

“Did you wait up on my library sofa 
till two a. m. to ask me that?” 

“Nothing else could have induced me 
to wait. Do you know him?” 

“T’ve heard of him—never met him, 
though. Why?” 

“What do you know about him?” 

“T guess just about what you do.” 

“T? I only know that the name is 
familiar and a bit—un—unsavory.” 

“Well, that’s about all I know. His 
dad has money and he’s wild. Got into 
the papers with a mix-up over a chorus 
girl that recalled a similar affair in his 
father’s time, involving the old man. 
His main trouble seems to be an un- 
quenchable thirst. Goes off on peri- 
odic bats that last for weeks at a clip. 
Honest, doc, when you think what 
booze can do, eh? There was poor 
Swanson back to see me this morn- 
ing: id 

“Too bad. You say this Ferrian 
chap disappears?” 

“He seems to.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Say! Didn’t I tell you I didn’t 
know the poor boob?” 

“Could he, by any chance, be asleep 
in your back bedroom ?” 

“Great guns!” Hig stared at him 
pityingly. “I guess you’ve been mixing 
something beside lights.” 

“Hig, I’m serious. A fellow with 
what I admit was a pretty well-de- 
veloped bun on him came up to-night 
and fell on Charlie Smith’s neck, call- 
ing him Chris Ferrian.” 

“What?” 

They stared at each other some mo- 
ments in silence; then Hig began to 
chuckle. 

“You mean”’—he shook his head, 
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tasting the full flavor of it critically— 
“that I’ve got a millionaire butler? 
Oh, no. It can’t be. It’s too good a 
story. Things like that can’t happen. 
Please tell me they do.” 

“It looks damn’ like it.” 

“You think he may have gone off on 
one of those bats, got banged on the 
bean, and lost himself? What did 
Charlie do?” : 

“Unfortunately he was all tanked up 
on spangles and limelight. He didn’t 
do anything he mightn’t have done if 
you had called: him Charlie Chaplin. 
He got a bit dizzier, and had to have 
a taxi to take him home. He seemed 
to see watches where alcoholics see 
snakes. Is that a clew to anything that 
you know of? Does he shy at your 
watch, or hasn’t he seen it?” 

“Yes, he’s seen it. Sometimes I eat 
breakfast in its company. But he 
doesn’t even notice it.” 

“Then there must be a special watch 
haunting him.” 

“Where is he now ?” 

“In there, asleep.” 

“This is wonderful. 
do?” 

“You must rake up some friend of 
Ferrian’s at the club or somewhere— 
some one who knows him well. Can 
you?” 

“T guess that wouldn’t be hard.” 

“Well”—the doctor rose—‘“all we 
can do is to get him to identify our 
friend as soon as possible. I’d like to 
be round when it comes off, if you 
don’t mind. Meantime, I’ll go to my 
well-earned rest. He’s sleeping soundly. 
Don’t disturb him. It might help him 
a whole lot for to-morrow. I think” 
—he had got into his coat with his 
friend’s help and now took up his hat 
and opened the door—“I think we’ve 
really struck a trail.” 

“Gee whizz!” Hig grinned again 
over the possibilities, as he waited with 
his friend for the elevator. “It is rich! 
Good night, doc. I'll let you know as 
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"soon as I can get the circus planned. 


Oh, say!” he called as the descending 
elevator took the doctor from view. 
“Doc! Ch—the writing on the train, 
eh, what?” 

He looked like a mischievous boy as 
he turned to reénter his apartment. 
But suddenly his expression changed. 

“Poor simp!” he sighed at last. 
“After all, it’s like old Swanson, It 
gets ’em.” Then he stopped dead. 
“Well,” he added, closing the door and 
advancing into the library to put out 
the lights, “it looks as if that knock on 
the head may have been a sort of Keely 
cure. For he sure hasn’t taken a drop 
since.” 

The next morning Hig was awakened 
by a respectful valet holding up his 
dressing gown and announcing, with 
the gentle sympathy common to good 
valets: 

“Your bath is ready, sir. 

“Huh?” Hig blinked up at him a 
moment dully. “Oh—Charlie. Have a 
good time last night?” 

“Thank you, sir.” 
the issue. 

“Where'd you go?” 

“Vaudeville, sir.” 

“Go anywhere afterward?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why °” 

“T was very tired.” 

Hig noticed a pained look on his 
valet’s face. The truth was that Char- 
lie Smith did not remember clearly any- 
thing that had happened after the ring- 
ing down of the curtain upon the red 
spangles. 

Hig got up and slipped into. his gown. 
Then he turned and faced Charlie 
squarely. 

“Man to man, Charlie,” he began, 
“tell me: What do you know about 
Chris Ferrian?”’ 

Charlie started and a light came into 
his eye. 

“That’s it!” he exclaimed. “I was 
trying to remember it. Now I know.” 


” 


Charlie avoided 
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“What?” Hig waited breathlessly. 

“It’s what some one—a man in a 
dress suit—called me last night, just be- 
fore P 

“Anything else?” urged Hig. 

“Once—at the station—a_ girl—a 
lady, I mean—came up and called me 
Chris.” 

“Just Chris?” demanded Hig. 

Charlie nodded. 

“When was this? 
do?” 

“It was the night we got to New 
York. I didn’t do anything. She 
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*‘Hel-lo!”? he practically bellowed in delight. ‘Chris 


Old Kit—or I’m a damn’ liar!”’ 


begged my pardon and turned away so 
quickly. Then you came up. She was 
—she was—pretty.” 

Hig dismissed the romantic touch. 

“And the name means nothing else 
to you?” he asked impatiently. 

“No.” Charlie shook his head help- 
lessly. “It did make pictures, I think, 
last night. But I was tired, and they’re 
all gone now.” , 

“All right. 


"V66. Sir, 


Let it go.” 
The servant returned in 


strict obedience to the tones in Hig’s 
Charlie withdrew, and as Hig 


voice. 
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went into the bathroom, he pondered 
deeply. 

“It’s almost impossible not to believe 
that he was born a valet. I suppose 
that’s because he must have been used 
to them from childhood. And what 
valets! Gad! I wish I knew where 
he got them! Like valets in a Broad- 
way show!” 

Thomas Higgenbotham had fallen 
heir to his present position as broker 
in an old banking firm and his affair 
was not so much to find new clients as 
to entertain the old ones. His business 
was mostly a matter of partaking of the 
leisure of others. He held quite a long 
conversation with a fellow clubman, 
over the phone, and with unusual tact 
and discretion found out a good deal 
about young Ferrian without disclosing 
his purpose in doing so. Among other 
things, he learned the name of Chris 
Ferrian’s best friend—a man he him- 
self knew slightly. For the rest, it was 
a detailed confirmation of what he had 
been able to tell the doctor the night be- 
fore. 

Chris Ferrian was a bad case. It 
was not unusual for him to disappear 
for months at a time, and though it 
was given out at such times that he was 
out in Montana on a ranch his father 
owned, almost every one knew that his 
family was often as much in ignorance 
of his whereabouts as the public at 
large. No, he was not married, though 
there had been considerable scandal on 
the subject at one time and he had 
left Harvard without graduating be- 
cause of it. He was still a youngster, 
twenty-four at the most, though dis- 
sipation made him look much older. 
He had been banging around since his 
mother had died, when he was fifteen. 
Every one knew that his old man wasn’t 
much. He had been a rounder in his 
time, too, not without his own inter- 
esting scandal, but he had now settled 
into a fussy, delicate, old middle age. 

Hig put down the phone, lit a cigar, 
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and puffed on it for some time, re- 
flecting. 

Charlie Smith 
twenty-four. 

Somehow he didn’t seem such a rot- 
ter as this Chris Ferrian. 

But everything else tallied. 

Well, there was the bosom friend of 
Ferrian, a gay young blade named Pey- 
ton. It was up to him to do the real 


looked more than 


work of identification. 
Hig reached again for the phone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It did not occur to Charlie Smith to 
question the strange way in which at 
one moment he was made the petted 
companion of two rather fatherly, 
friendly men, and the next instant, by 
a disinterested glance, made to feel his 
position. All this was as much a part 
of the duties he committed to his new- 
found bit of memory as washing dishes 
or running a bath. Therefore, when 
the order came that he was to accom- 
pany Hig that night for dinner at a se- 
lect and quiet old restaurant, and, more- 
over, that he was to drop the role of 
servant for the occasion, he did so as 
simply and easily as he had gone with 
the doctor the night before. 

They found the doctor waiting for 
them, seated at a table in the half- 
empty, richly furnished room that 
smelled faintly and pleasantly of the 
excellent food for which the hotel was 
famed. Hig left Charlie Smith with 
the doctor and went out in search of 
the other guest. 

The doctor asked Charlie whether the 
evening before had had any ill effects 
upon him. He was mentally deploring 
the change two weeks in New York had 
made in the unkempt, but splendid ani- 
mal that had wandered into his camp in 
search of fire. Charlie’s answer to his 
question partly explained this. Last 
night he had slept better than usual; his 
room always seemed so hot and stuffy 
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and closed in. The doctor was in the 
midst of a dissertation on outdoor bed- 
rooms, and how Charlie could make 
one by arranging his bed so that his 
head would be resting out of the win- 
dow, when Hig and Peyton came in. 

Peyton had not been told whom he 
was to meet. Hig watched him closely 
when he caught sight of Charlie Smith, 
and saw him gasp with instant recog- 
nition and amazement. 

“Chris Ferrian!’ he cried, darting 
forward with boyish delight. “Kit, old 
man! How well you look! And how 
the devil did you get back?” 

When Charlie Smith had first heard 
the name, it had had a certain, though 
limited, power over his light-drugged 
brain. Repetition and the discussion he 
had had with Hig over it that morning 
had killed its value as an echo of the 
past. The idea now came to Charlie 
from the outside rather than from 
within—a matter of reason, not of in- 
tuition—that this name was his own. 
The evident cordiality of those who 
hailed him by it helped him uncon- 
sciously and legitimately to come to this 
decision. 

Hig 
speak. 

“So you are old friends,” he said, 
covering his excitement with a smile. 
“And have you met Doctor Finch, too?” 

Introductions followed, and _ then 
Peyton returned to Charlie. 

“Where in blazes have you been to 
make yourself look so fine? By Jinks, 
you look older, but it’s damn’ becom- 
ing! I swear I mightn’t have known 
you. What have you been doing to 
yourself ?” 

“T—I don’t remember,” stammered 
Charlie Smith. 

He could not recall the other’s face at 
all, and he was dizzy from the effort 
to do so. For the first time, he began 
to feel self-conscious. 

“Tt’s a peculiar proposition, Peyton,” 
broke in Hig. “I asked you to come 


interrupted before he could 
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here to help us, and him, out. Are you 
sure this is Chris Ferrian?” 

Peyton looked from one to another 
in that startled, hurt, half-smiling ex- 
pectancy of one who thinks he is being 
fooled. 

“Am I—— Are you joking? 

“As sure as that?” asked the doctor. 

“Chris—what’s the game?” 

“T—don’t—know,” murmured Char- 
lie uncomfortably. 

“This gentleman whom you all 
Chris Ferrian met with an accident that 
completely deprived him of his mem- 
ory,” said the doctor. “Higgenbotham 
and I found him roaming like a wild 
man in the Adirondack woods. He 
looked as if he hadn’t shaved or bathed 
Of course, a few months 
can make a fellow look pretty messy if 
he lives as this chap seems to have 
done. How long is it since you saw 
Chris Ferrian?” 

Peyton was visibly impressed by the 
doctor’s gravity. Charlie—or Chris— 
watched him with a sort of shy anxi- 
ety that made him appear childish, 

“T—why—about a year, I think, 
Let’s see—it was last Election Day, 
wasn’t it? A year next week. He went 
out West. I—— But by the Lord 
Harry”—his voice squeaked under its 
burden of protest—“T know Chris Fer- 
rian when [I see him, don’t I, old 
sock ?” 

“No use appealing to him. We've 
got to dope this out without his help, 
for he can’t give us any. Try to grasp 
that.” 

“Do you mean he’s Peyton let 
his expression of horror complete his 
question. 

“Oh, no—he’s absolutely sane. It’s 
just as if the dream you had last night 
were your whole past life.” 

“But I didn’t have any dream.” 

“That’s the way he feels about his 
past.” 

“Can he remember things since— 
since he came back ?” 


” 


for years. 
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Peyton lowered his voice a little as 
if speaking in the presence of an in- 
valid. This was too much even for 
Charlie. 

“Oh, yes,” he broke in. “I can re- 
member everything since I met ‘the 
doctor and Mr. Higgenbotham. If you 
could tell me what I was like when you 
knew me, it might help me to recall 
that, too.” 

Peyton flushed. 

“You were a damn’ good fellow,” 
he burst out with the indignation of one 
who has been contradicted. “Don’t you 
remember Bob Peyton—Bobbie—the 
night in the firehouse? Or that time 
we nearly went over the Palisades?” 

Charlie bit his lips and looked down- 
ward, with a desire to hide the blank 
look of his eyes. 

“Gad!” breathed Peyton. “It must 
be like waking up and finding the whole 
rest of your life was a jag! It’s—it’s 
unbelievable! He had a scar here,” he 
added, pointing above his left temple. 
But this was the exact location of Char- 
lie’s newly healed scar. ‘“‘And his hands 
—I’d know them ” But Charlie’s 
hands were scarred, thickened, and dis- 
figured. Again annoyance swept over 
Peyton. “But I’m not a damn’ fool!” 
he cried. “I know his face! He looks 
older—yes—and Oh, well, I’ve 
seen them look like that after they’ve 
been at Muldoon’s for a while.” 

“Where is his father?” asked Hig. 

“In Montana, just now. We could 
telegraph.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly. 


Is there any one 
else in his family who could help us 
identify him?” asked the doctor. 

“A cousin of his—his father’s niece 
—or, rather, his mother’s niece whom 
she adopted into the household and 
who has been a sort of younger sister 


to him. If any one would know him, 
she would.” 
“Where is she?” 
“At their home—Ossining.” 
“Ossining ?” 


@. 
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Charlie repeated it quickly, with that 
swift stiffening of the neck and head 
of an animal pricking up its ears, a star- 
tled, almost frightened gesture. His 
eyes clouded; pictures, gray, black, and 
blue, dissolved into nothing. 

“Of course you remember!” Peyton 
cried eagerly. “Ossining—your own 
home ¥ 

The waiter, removing the plates for 
a change of course, helped to break the 
spell. 

“Barbara Prentiss—she’s your 
cousin. Doesn’t that name mean any- 
thing to you at all?” 

But it didn’t. Then Peyton had an- 
other idea. 

“Write something,” he suggested, 
shoving his fountain pen and the menu 
toward Charlie, who drew back, red- 
dening. “No one can fool me on Kit’s 
handwriting.” 

Charlie looked appealingly at the 
doctor, who answered for him by ex- 
plaining how he had been able to read, 
but had lost the faculty of writing by 
overhaste and too much zeal on the part 
of those who had thought of this 
method of identification before. 

“He makes a scrawly, printy sort 
of attempt,” said Hig, feeling that he 
ought to apologize somehow, though his 
name had not been mentioned as the 
one to blame for the loss. “We had 
one lesson in it, but for some reason 
never seemed to get the time to get at it 
again.” 

“Well, I’ll phone Bab Prentiss and 
find out if she knows where he is. Any 
one willing to bet she doesn’t?” de- 
manded Peyton, rising. 

His bet went unchallenged, and they 
could see by the glow on his face when 
he reéntered the room that it was just 
as well for their pocketbooks that they 
had not taken him up. 

“Of course I’m not a boob,” he de- 
clared with considerable self-satisfac- 
tion. “She was some excited. He 
never even got to the ranch in Montana. 
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They learned that only a couple of 
months ago, and his father has been 
trying quietly and privately to trace 
him down somewhere. Mr. Ferrian 
went West on a clew—a very vague hint 
some cowboy dropped this summer. 
Well, we’ve got a date with Miss Pren- 
tiss for to-morrow. Oh, there’s not a 
doubt in the world! If I could only 
make you remember! How long will 
it take, doctor?” 

“No telling,” shrugged the doctor. 

“Would it help if I knocked him 
senseless again?” 

“Thanks!” protested Charlie. 

“It’s not good therapeutics,” smiled 
the doctor. “Too chancy. Leave it to 
him. A mental shock may do it—or 
he may wake up some morning and just 
naturally remember everything.” 

“You'll sleep with me to-night, won’t 
you ’” invited Peyton, who perhaps held 
some wild notion that Charlie might 
have that ideal awakening under his 
auspices. “Perhaps I could tell you 
things that might e 

“Don’t try to force it,” warned the 
doctor. 

“But you'll come?” 

Charlie looked to Hig for permis- 
sion, and then perhaps his own de- 
pendence and submission struck him as 
odd and a little shameful. 

“T don’t feel like a man,” he said, 
vaguely and uncomfortably. “TI feel like 
—like Skimp, if you should leave him 
with a new master.” 

When he went with his “new mas- 
ter,” he changed his name, as dogs must 
do, and he became as ready to answer to 
the name of Chris as, with Hig, he had 
obeyed when called Charlie. 

Peyton kept Chris talking far into the 
night, and wondered at his distaste for 
alcohol, and came to Hig’s conclusions 
on the matter. 

Chris learned much of the kind of 
man he had been, and he did not enjoy 
the information, though Peyton cut, 
softened, and expurgated much and told 
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the rest with rare, if not always com- 
mendable, sympathy. 

“T was a pretty rotten cad, wasn’t 
I?” Chris observed once, to his friend’s 
indignation. 

“You were not!” retorted Peyton, 
“You were just young and full of fun, 
By golly, I’ve got a record myself! So 
has every one who has any red blood 
in him. There was that night I prac- 
tically stole old Fenwick’s car, and you 
got me out of that scrape. Can’t you 
remember that, Kit? Can’t you?” 

Kit couldn't. 

Inevitably the story of the expulsion 
from Harvard had to come out. 

“You were still lit up that morning, 
and insisted on bringing her to class. ‘I 
won't be sep’rated from my wife!’ says 
you! Gad, I can see you yet!” Peyton 
slapped his knee, laughing heartily. 

“Am—am I married?” gasped Chris. 

“You were darn’ near it that time. 
They annulled it. That runs in your 
family.” 

“How? What does?” 

“Your father was rescued from a 
harpy on the same device. He, too, was 
under age when it happened. Yours 
was a close call. You were too darn’ 
near eighteen to be foolish. Oh, the 
papers made a great story out of it at 
the time, and your dad was none too 
pleased.” 

“That’s all wrong, dead wrong!” ex- 
claimed Chris, rising suddenly and 
speaking with unexpected vehemence. 
“Annulment! That’s welshing, reneg- 
ing—it’s not playing the game! Who- 
ever and whatever she is, if I’ve mar- 
ried her, she’s my wife still, and, by 
Heaven, I have to look after her and 
her son, like a decent man “a 

“Hey, what?” Peyton sprang to his 
feet, too. “Son? Whoever said any- 
thing about a son? There ain’t no such 
animile. I swear. And she! Oh, no! 
You're damn’ well out of it! For the 
love of Mike, Kit, don’t go and put the 
kibosh on your whole life, just in a 
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“Everything is as you left it a year ago,’’ said Barbara, with a look of puzzled scrutiny. It 


didn’t seem humanly possible for him to gaze unmoved upon 
something so deeply familiar. 


fit of sentimentality! Good Lord, that 
all happened six years ago! You talk 
like—like—like—a revivalist!’ He pat- 
ted his friend affectionately on his quiv- 
ering arm. “You're dead tired,” he 
apologized for Chris, “and here I’ve 
been rubbing things in till you’re about 
ready to—to marry. Come on, old sock, 
I'll show you your bed, and we'll all 
be more sensible in the morning.” 

Left alone, Chris hung over his bu- 
reau. and stared into the mirror a long 
time. 

“Chris Ferrian!” he murmured. 

Disgust-and shame rose from some 
little boiling pot over the coals in his 
heart. He shook off the stories Pey- 
ton had told him, with a shiver of deep 
repugnance. 

“Christopher Ferrian !” 

He said it aloud, and then became 
conscious that he had brought forth 
the unabbreviated name through some 


hidden channel of his shallow memory. 
None of the others had used it. And 
then there came tumbling over him, like 
a dark, unseen wave, a series of un- 
pleasant emotions—anger, hate, scorn, 
derision—that had nothing to do with 
Peyton’s stories. 

“Oh, God!” he choked suddenly, 
throwing out his arms in something akin 
to agony. “What a rotten, rotten, rot- 
ten past I’ve pulled!” 


CHAPTER IX. 

The excitement which had grown in 
Chris as the train neared Ossining 
dropped from him completely as they 
left the station and mounted the hill in 
the dilapidated taxi. By the time they 
arrived at the big colonial house at the 
crest of the hill, he had lost every 
vestige of it. He was, as they waited 
on the pillared veranda, tranquilly in- 
terested. 
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Peyton, on the other hand, was much 
wrought up, as he cast his eye upward 
along the mastlike shafts of the huge, 
disproportionate columns, 

“Even I am thrilled with 
brance here!” he exclaimed. 
characteristic. I 
Christmas 
school.” 

“T wish I could.” There was a little 
petulance in Chris’ tone. He was tired 
of the hint of incredulity back of Pey- 
ton’s unending reminiscences. 

The door opened and_ they 
stepped into the broad, long colonial 
passage that bisected the house, and 
there stood Barbara Prentiss. 

To the sensitive, recognition kindles 
recognition. The greatest difficulty 
Peyton had had to overcome, when 
identifying Chris, had been the unex- 
pected blankness of his expression. 
Chris, without memory, had been un- 
able to warm up with associated ideas. 
But he remembered Barbara Prentiss. 
She was the girl with the magnificent 
dark eyes who had approached him in 
the depot, hailing him as “Chris.” 

The unexpected happiness in his eyes 
had its effect on her. Besides, she had 
not seen him for a year and had be- 
lieved, until recently, that he had been 
lost or at least hopelessly degraded. 
And he looked amazingly well and 
handsome—“‘clear-cut” was the word— 
and altogether better than his best up 
till now. It was like a resurrection. 

Impulsively she gave him both her 
hands. 

“Chris,” she said, in her beautiful, 
deep voice. “Kit! How wonderful 
you look!” 

He had been depending mostly on in- 
stinct lately, trusting to it with happier 
results than when he relied on reason. 
He was never sure afterward whether 
it misled him on this occasion or not. 

He drew her into his arms and kissed 
her. 

Through a quick turn of her head, 


remem- 
“It’s so 
remember the first 
you had me home from 


was 
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the kiss landed on her jaw, and she 
struggled instantly out of his embrace, 
The unpleasant feeling of being pushed 
away from her was almost compensated 
for by the sight of her brilliantly 
flushed face and slightly tumbled hair, 

Only—instinct was telling him to kiss 
her again, and this time not to miss her 
mouth, 

“Chris! What an idea! You for- 
get! I—I’m almost as old as you are!” 
she exclaimed with what seemed ir- 
relevance to him. But her confusion 
under his look warned him to quench 
instinct instantly and with a firm hand, 

“T’m glad you know me,” he said. 

“You recognized Miss Prentiss!” ex- 
claimed Peyton, as if he were celebrat- 
ing a personal triumph. “There, you 
You can remember some people!” 

“But I’ve seen her since I came back, 
In the depot—when you started to 
speak to me and thought better of it,” 
Chris explained, turning to Barbara. 

“Truly! Then it was you! I—I 
thought you were somebody’s valet,” 
she added wickedly, “especially when 
you cut me so haughtily. But here’s 
Parker. See if you don’t recognize 
him.” She motioned to the butler, an 
elderly man with a lean, smiling face 
and red, embarrassed ears. 

“Parker,” repeated Chris mechan- 
ically, and felt again the blankness of 
his past, together with an uncomforta- 
ble sensation of being forced to tell a 
lie that was doomed in advance. “No,” 
he gave up, and cleared his conscience. 
“T don’t remember you,” he confessed 
to the disappointed old servant. “Hon- 
estly, I don’t remember anything that 
went before. I wish I could. I feel 
like an impostor.” 

The butler permitted himself a dis- 
creet little cackle of laughter. 

“No danger of that, sir. We haven’t 


see ! 


lost our memories, sir, and it ain’t easy 
to forget you. There ain’t no mistake, 
sir.” 

“Come and be convinced by your own 
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picture,” suggested Barbara, and led 
the way through a large doorway on 
the right into a great, square room 
whose walls seemed to be made mostly 
of books, old and modern, dingy and 


gay. ; 

“Don’t you remember the library?” 
asked the unfailing Peyton. 
seem possible !” 


“It doesn’t 


Barbara handed Chris a photograph 
in a gilded wooden stand. It was a 
sepia print of a good-looking youth, but 
though all the lines of dissipation had 
been carefully eliminated in the finish, 
there was a droop to the eyes and an 
uncertainty in the lines of the full lips 
and tundistinguished chin that told of 
weakness. ; 

“Of course you were only a child, 
there.” Barbara had compared the 
photograph with the living face. “That 
was taken four years ago. You were 
scarcely twenty.” 

Chris gave back the picture in silence. 
He had the curious feeling that comes 
to those who have not utterly forgotten 
their younger selves that here was an 
entirely different person—less_ than 
a friend—one irrevocably dead, with 
whom there could be no companionship 
and no communication. 

“It’s queer.” He rubbed his fore- 
head, a gesture that had grown 
habitual. “I don’t feel at all like that 
now.” 

“I’m glad,” said Barbara, and then 
seemed sorry that she had said it. 
“Shan’t we go up to your room? There 
might be something there.” 

Chris paused before another photo- 
graph. 

“Is that—is 
clouded. 

“Yes, yes—your father!” said Bar- 
bara eagerly. “You see, you knew that. 
Things will all come back to you soon 
Why, they must! I tele- 
graphed uncle,” she went on to Peyton. 
“Of course there was really nothing in 
that clew—a drunken cow-puncher’s 


that——” His eyes 


—here. 
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story—perfectly villainous. Uncle will 
finish out the week on the ranch. 
There’s always so much he wants to 
attend to when he gets there, but he 
promises to start back next Wednes- 
day. Ill write him a long letter. It 
may hasten him. Oh, he’ll be so glad!” 

“And Chris will stay here?” 

“Oh, of course. The quiet and the 
association with early things—and— 
well, don’t you see”—she flushed viv- 
idly and then spoke out frankly—‘it’s 
a new Chris, an altered Chris? And— 
I should like him to be like that still 
when uncle gets home.” 

The gentle appeal, mixed with the 
affection which her glance sent to Chris, 
robbed this remark of any effect of 
seeming to sit in judgment upon him. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me as if I should 
ever want to leave here,” declared 
Chris, and found it necessary to quell 
instinct again by looking carefully at 
the furnishings of the room on the 
other side from where she stood. 

“Well, that doesn’t sound a bit like 
the old days,” laughed Peyton. 

“Then perhaps I’m a fool to try so 
hard to remember them,” said Chris. 

They went up the broad, heavily built 
white-enamel-and-mahogany stairway 
into one of the big, high-ceilinged rooms 
that gave off the upper hall. It was a 
room deceptively attractive and friendly 
at first glance, with its fine four-poster 
and the rest of its quaipt and beauti- 
ful old furniture and the cheerful 
browns and yellows and reds of its 
chintzes and carpet. 

“Everything is as you left it a year 
ago,” said Barbara, with a look of puz- 
zled scrutiny. It didn’t seem humanly 
possible for him to gaze unmoved upon 
something so deeply familiar. 

“It looks,” he said, unconscious that 
he spoke epigrammatically, “as if it 
were always being left—somehow.” 

After the first warmth of its essen- 
tial beauty, the dignity of its propor- 
tions and furnishings, the pettiness of 
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the room’s details gave this remark its 
point. It was a room of brief, hasty, 
and unimportant visits. The scatter- 
ing of personal property of its owner 
served only to make it seem untidy. 
There were several cotillion favors in 
various corners, ugly and useless con- 
coctions of crépe paper and tarnished 
tinsel. On the table desk lay maga- 
zines of the lighter sort, bordering on 
the risqué in name and cover design, 
beside the handsome, unused desk set 
and a great, gaudy cigarette box. There 
were cut-glass bottles on the bureau, 
containing perfume, and, stuck in the 
mirror frame and on the high side 
shelves, there were several unframed 
photos and an occasional questionable 
post card. The pictures on the wall 
were of two classes. One class was 
palpably there to fill in space—hand- 
some and uninspired steel engravings 
of the old school. The other class re- 
flected its owner’s character more truly 
—pretty women, nude women, women 
undressing or making love to re- 
pulsively beautiful young men with tiny 
heads on their wide shoulders. 

Here, indeed, Chris felt, was con- 
firmation of all Peyton’s stories of his 
past. 

The others left Chris in this room to 
wash and change his ill-fitting clothes. 
The cupboards were full of clothing, 
For a time, Chris wandered about with 
the feeling of, excused intrusion of a 
week-end visitor in the guest room. 

At last he stopped in the middle of 
the room and looked around him and 
sighed. These were his possessions. 
This had been the unfailing reflection 
of his former self, that despicable 
stranger—paper favors, perfume, and 
simpering women. 

He wished he had not let Barbara 
come into the room. And yet she must 
have known him to mean only this. 
And of course she had been here often 
before. She had left those chrysanthe- 
mums, tawny red-and-gold flowers. 
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Could that other Chris have seen 
their beauty? 

The joy of a man who sees he hag 
grown now swept over him. He was 
awake now! He was free, cut off from 
that vicious past by a deep, black chasm 
—a year of wandering, practically 
wood mad, under God’s clean stars. He 
had not only turned over a new leaf; 
he had cast aside the old book unfin- 
ished, and had been permitted, at his 
age, to start fresh, unhampered. He 
meant to be worthy of this incredible 
good fortune. 

He had a strong desire to burn the 
favors in the grate, cast the pictures out 
of the window, and pour the perfume 
down the sink. But his hand denied 
him. The rest of the room was not 
enough his own as yet. He felt he must 
earn the right to alter it. 


CHAPTER X. 

Whatever could be said against his 
character in the old days, no aspersion 
could be cast upon his taste in dress, 
He had grown broader, so there was a 
snugness in the fit, but on the whole he 
was much improved in appearance 
when he went downstairs. 

He met the others in the library, and 
then they went together out into the 
sunny autumnal gardens and saw the 
river, a bright blue stripe behind the 
colored trees, thinning so rapidly in the 
approach of November. 

Chris did not speak much. He pre- 
ferred to listen to Barbara’s sweet, full 
voice as she pointed out old landmarks 
or explained things to him or chatted 
with Peyton. From what she said, the 
Chris she knew was a high-spirited, al- 
most excusable, very young boy. Per- 


haps, after all, Peyton had painted him 
out of proportion. 

When they returned to the house, she 
left them alone together while she’ went 
to attend to some detail of their lunch. 

“Well,” exclaimed Peyton as they en- 
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tered the library, “you ought to be feel- 
ing pretty much at home again.” 

Chris stood still before an oil paint- 
ing of a pretty, nondescript woman of 
about thirty. : 

“Who is this?” he asked curiously. 

Peyton looked startled. 

“Why—why—can’t you feel who it 
is?” he demanded in a hushed voice. 
“It’s your mother.” 

“Oh,” said Chris vaguely. 

He stared at the portrait a long time 
in silence; then he moved over to the 
fire. 

“She died when you were only fif- 
teen,’ said Peyton at last, trying to 
argue away his curious sensation over 
her son’s indifference to her. 

“Was Barbara—Miss 
What on earth do I call her?” 
looked a little alarmed. 








Prentiss— 
Chris 
‘Barbara,’ you boob! You’re her 
own first cousin.” 

“Barbara. Was she here much be- 
fore—you know, before I remember ?” 

“Ages. Your mother practically 
adopted her when her mother died. She 
was about ten then, and you were 
twelve. She’s been like a sister to you 
all these years.” 

“Funny I can’t remember her.” 

“Funny? When you’ve forgotten 
your mother—and father!” Peyton 
was properly shocked, and then stared 
with something like dismay at his com- 
panion, who had hunched down in his 
chair and was gazing at the fire with- 
out attempting to conceal the thought 
that lay behind his eyes. 

“IT can’t imagine how I could forget 
her,” he observed. 

“Why—she—she’s your first cousin !” 
exclaimed Peyton protestingly. 

“What of it?” 

“Oh, eugenics and all that sort of 
thing. And she’s more like a sister. 
She probably feels exactly like a sister. 
It’s—it’s hopeless! Besides”—his face 
lit at the memory—‘what about that 
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idea you have about the binding qual- 
ity of annulled marriages ?” 

The childishly candid eyes of the 
other man turned swiftly from the fire, 
full of startled misery. 

Just then Barbara called them in to 
lunch, 

When the car came to take Peyton 
to the station, Barbara made the mis- 
take of asking Chris if he knew how 
to drive. She promised to teach or re- 
teach him and began her lessons when 
he fell heir to Peyton’s seat at her side 
after they had dropped him at the sta- 
tion. But he seemed so dazed and so 
unready to learn anything just then that 
she gave it up. 

The fact was that he was hypnotized 
into something like stupidity by her 
dark beauty—her cheeks, red- 
dened by the autumn wind; her at- 
tentive, serious eyes; the flow and rip- 
ple of her blowing hair; and the firm 
smile on her pretty mouth. For a while 
he sat with his eyes glued to her strong 
little gloved hands on the big wheel and 
did not listen to a word she was saying. 
A direct question from her found him 
so lacking that she laughed out loud; 
then told him he was rude. 

“And that,” she went on, “is some- 
thing you never were—not even to your 
sister.” 

“Sister—what sister?” He looked 
worried at the prospect of new rela- 
tives. 

“T am, silly.” 

“But—but you are my cousin.” He 
looked alarmed. 

“Oh, but I’m really just a sister. You 
always used to call me ‘sis.’ First 
cousins are almost as closely related, 
you know,” she explained serenely. 

“Oh, no!” he cried quickly. 

She permitted herself a_ stealthy 
glance at him from under her thick eye- 
lashes. Her remarks had not been 
completely ingenuous. She would have 
been dull or inexperienced indeed not 
to have perceived the impression she 


soft, 
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had made upon Chris that morning. 
And she was neither. It was an incen- 
tive to coquetry that she could not re- 
sist to find Chris, who had overlooked 
her so steadily all those years, sud- 
denly awake to her charms through a 
blow on his head. So the smile on her 
firm lips deepened and her effort to 
suppress it brought a shallow dimple 
into her cheek. 

And such an altered Chris! 
thing almost maternal sprang up in her 
heart for him when she noted his fail- 
ure—nay, his lack of attempt—to con- 
ceal his feelings. Imagine Chris Fer- 
rian characterized as “naif!” The dim- 
ple in her cheek grew even more dis- 
tinct. 

“Do you know’—he cleared his 
throat and spoke with jerky sudden- 
ness—“do you know that I was once 
married ?” 

This was almost too bare an associ- 
ation of ideas. Barbara felt her face 
flame. 

“Well, yes,” she answered, “but— 
that was when you were so young that 
they couldn’t hold you to it, and you 
were so—so unsophisticated—you were 
entangled by an unscrupulous woman. 
It was annulled.” 

“Are you glad it was annulled?” 

“Of course.” She felt cornered, 
nervous—she, who had been so blithely 
reveling in his naiveté. “She was a 
dreadful woman, according to all ac- 
counts. And it would have broken 
poor uncle’s heart.” 

His next remark amazed her. 

“It wasn’t square. I’m going to re- 
marry her. What was her name?” 

“Oh—oh ” She tried to collect 
the thoughts he had torpedoed. “Why 
—I don’t remember. I don’t think I 
ever knew. I was just a little girl when 
it happened, and they didn’t tell me any- 
thing about it. But, Kit, you mustn’t 
be in a hurry about anything so serious, 
Talk it over with your father. He can 
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explain things much better. Being rash 
might ruin your whole life.” 

“And what about hers?” He turned 
to her with unaccountable fierceness in 
his mild eyes. ‘What about hers and 
her son’s? Must I send them to hell as 
a proxy?” 

“Chris!” she exclaimed, amazed, and 
slowed down the machine so as to turn 
and stare back at him. ‘“Why—Kit— 
there wasn’t any child!” 

“What do you know about it?” he de- 
manded almost rudely ; then pressed his 
hands to his eyes in an effort to keep 
his thoughts from flowing away into 
formlessness again. “I remember— 
there was a son!” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Chris Ferrian became the rich man’s 
son just as simply and naturally as 
Charlie Smith had been the valet. 

During the next four days, many 
people called) upon him—old-time 
cronies or friends of Barbara’s, anxious 
to welcome him home.. He received 
them with unquestionable dignity and 
propriety, but as they left, they all mar- 
veled at the change in him. 

They agreed that he was improved, 
just as one agrees to the superiority of 
people who attend church regularly and 
pay their debts. And nearly all of these 
people had, in the past, deplored the 
scandal of Chris’ wildness. But—well, 
something was wanting. They finally 
concluded it was that he no longer 
seemed to possess a sense of humor. 

Hig was invited out to Ossining, and 
came one evening with the idea that he 
might get some fun out of visiting the 
man who had once been his valet. But 
while Chris showed not the slightest 
embarrassment, Hig found himself 
singularly awkward and confused. 

One thing, however, repaid him for 
the discomfort of his visit, as he de- 
clared to the doctor, who was going to 
see Chris later in the week. Hig’s ideas 
on alcoholism were highly colored by its 
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effect on Swanson, that ideal prede- 
cessor of Charlie, who, by the way, had 
been received back into service for the 
fourth time. Hig told the doctor that 
though Chris had had whisky and soda 
brought in for his guest and had poured 
out some for himself, he had barely 
touched it. 

“Is he really reformed?” he asked the 
doctor. “Or will his thirst break out 
later at its old speed?” 

“There’s no telling,” answered the 
doctor. “His year of wholesome life 
in the woods may have cured him of 
the craving. But the return to an arti- 
ficial life may induce the need for stim- 
ulants again.” 

“Do you mean his present life up 
there at Ossining is artificial? Or are 


” 


you referring to his white-light special- 


’ 


ties?” 

“How long do you suppose he’ll stick 
to the country, once he remembers what 
he used to consider real life?” 

Hig puffed at his pipe in thoughtful 
silence a moment. 

“Jim, suppose he should fall in love 
with that pretty cousin of his, up there. 
Would that automatically dissolve with 
the return to his mind of other, gayer 
ladies ?” 

“Why?” demanded the doctor. 
“Does he seem to be hard hit?” 

“He does,” returned Hig briefly, and 
then changed the subject. For he re- 
membered a strange reservation in 
Chris’ manner toward Barbara. He did 
not understand it fully, but he could 
see that Chris was trying, crudely and 
unsuccessfully, to conceal his devotion 
to his cousin. 

Barbara perceived this, too. At first 
it merely amused her. The old Chris 
would have been little likely to fall in 
love with her, but he would have been 
even less likely to hide his feelings, and 
it was almost madness to think that he 
would, in such a case, have forgone the 
temptation to win her. His statement 
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of his intention to remarry that impos- 
sible woman of his past had startled, 
but had not convinced her. And he 
had not mentioned it again. She be- 
lieved he had forgotten it. His de- 
fective memory confused her. She had 
one day thrust a tennis racquet into his 
hand and, without warning, had started 
a successful game of tennis with him 
in which he had even kept score. En- 
couraged to further experiments and 
because the tennis season was really 
over, she had inveigled him into golf in 
the same way, only to find that he had 
forgotten golf completely. 

And one day she found him reading 
a French book she had left on the li- 
brary table. She had believed him a 
poor French scholar, stubbornly set 
against improving what knowledge he 
possessed by anything but 
menus. 

One day they came home from a mo- 
tor ride just as it was growing dark. 
Parker brought them tea in the fire- 
lit library, and on the tray there was a 
letter from Chris’ father. It told of an 
early fall of heavy snow in Montana 
and of a cold Mr. Ferrian had con- 
tracted—both obstacles to his return 
home as soon as he had expected. 

Chris told Barbara of the contents of 
the letter and then sat staring into the 
fire. She tried in vain to read his ex- 
pression. 

“That’s too bad,” she offered at last. 

His eyes turned swiftly from the fire. 

“Are you sorry it’s delayed?” he de- 
manded. He was so clearly hurt at the 
thought that she felt flustered. 

“But aren’t you anxious to see Uncle 
Chris?” she retorted defensively. 

“And end all this?’ He breathed 
hard and for a few minutes hid his face 
in his hands. Then he braced himself 
and resumed his staring into the. fire. 
“Perhaps you’re right,” he said after a 
pause. “It’s only dreaming. One must 
build as the foundations were laid. 
Only, it has been so—so sweet—these 
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past few days, and so happy, that I 
hated to think they must end.” 

“But one may alter—improve the 
foundations,” put in Barbara with a lit- 
tle alarm. 

“Yes, I must alter and improve the 
foundations,” answered Chris quietly. 
“At any cost,” he added, and then rose 
and paced twice up and down the room. 
“Tf I could only wake up! If that black 
curtain would only rise and show me a 
different foundation! It doesn’t seem 
fair that I, who have grown, must still 
be accountable to that stupid, vicious, 
blind, drunken thing I was!” 

He stood quite still for a few sec- 
onds, staring at her in his misery and 
not caring that she knew the source of 
this frenzy, and then turned abruptly 
and left her alone. 

But in her presence, the very pain 
and the magnificence of the self-sacri- 


fice that he was planning 
bore him up. When he 
was alone, he was 
haunted with a destruc- 
tive notion that he was a 
fool, and then his resolu- 
tion was apt to grow 
faint. After all, he could 
imagine what the 
woman must be, and 
Peyton had described to 
him very vividly the 
spirit of that marriage. 
If it were not for the 
child, his son 

They had all tried to 
tell him that there was 
no child. But he, who 
was so docile about be- 
lieving everything else 
they told him, and who 
was so anxious to be- 
lieve this, too, found to 
his dismay that in this 
case he knew better. He 
vas trusting to that one, 
only flash of memory, 
the sole streak of light 
in the black forgetfulness to which he 
was a victim. It was something they 
could not disprove. He knew there was 
a little son whose life was in his fa- 
ther’s keeping. If he failed him, this 
son, growing up with the slur upon his 
name, would fall into evil, inevitably. 

In his blind walking about the gar- 
den, he came at last to a small sum- 
merhouse, built near the edge of a steep 
declivity. Bushes and trees had been 
carefully cleared from before it, and 
the view it commanded had the power 
to impress even the inward-turned eyes 
of Chris as it lay before him. 

Above, the first stars were beginning 
to be of value in the clear, deep blue of 
the sky. The velvety shadow of the 
opposite shore brooded vaguely above 
the dull silver of the running river. 
Directly below lay the village. At one 
end there was a block of shadows, 


With a 
shock, he 
recognized 
the face of 

Leila 

Litelle. 
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pierced sparsely and regularly with lit- 
tle lights—the penitentiary. 

Suppose that son of his should end 
there? 

He felt the weight of unfriendly de- 
tention on his arm, and he heard dis- 
tinctly the heavy, smooth clang of a 
metal door, shutting out the world and 
youth and freedom. 
~ He shuddered and raised his hand to 
his sweating forehead. The possibility 
had been so real that it seemed to him 
as if he must be remembering that, too. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“A lady to see you, sir. 
give any name,” 
It was one morning, about a week 
after Chris had first come to Ossining. 
He was walking reflectively around the 


She won’t 


autumn-stricken garden, where only 
asters and chrysanthemums, with a few 
blighted cosmos and pinched, but brave 
little pansies, still bloomed. 

\ shadow across the path had caused 
Chris to look up, and he had caught the 
eye of Parker, bareheaded, shrunken, 
and apologetic, out here in the open. 

“A lady?” repeated Chris, and his 
heart sank. “To see me?” 

*Yes, sir.” 
ei oung?” 

couldn’t say, sir. She 

¢, sir, but her face is hid. She had 
ick white veil on. She seems to havc 
yne all the way from New York ina 


dresses 


” 


I] 


sir. I recognize the kind of taxi. 
[ tell her you will see her, sir? 
“All right.” 

Parker vanished 


toward the house, 
and Chris immediately regretted his de- 
cision. He could so easily have sent 
word that he was ill. And yet—what 
was the use? Sooner or later the reck- 
oning must come. There was no sense 
in trying to dodge fate. 

For he could guess who the woman 
was. He wondered if she would have 
any power to arouse the past for him, 
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It proved she had, and a singular ef- 
fect of deepening its mystery. 

Before he caught sight of her, a waft 
of heavy scent in the hall awakened in 
him uneasiness and depression. It re- 
called to him the night he had gone out 
with the doctor, the woman who had 
passed them on the street, the crimson 
spangles, and something else that he 
was unable to grasp—something before 
these things and more important. And 
when he stood before her, the casual 
sight of her, veiled as she was, gave 
him a shock. He fought conviction 
within his heart. So this was his wife! 

She spoke first and without raising 
her veil. 

“You recognize me?” 

Her voice, though coarse, was full, 
and at the moment rich and vibrant 
with emotion. It broke the spell. 

“No,” he answered, trembling a lit- 
tle. “That is—you made me think of 
something—something that means 
nothing now. I can’t even recall it, 
fully. You want to speak with me?” 

She studied him, her face still hidden. 

“Tl read of your return—in Town 
Topics,’ she said at last. The little 
beauty her voice had taken on was gone 
“Ts it true that you have com- 
pletely lost your memory ?” 

"¥ €s. °° 

“Look !” 

With a quick movement, she threw 
back her Her face only 
slightly made up. It was the face of a 
woman of 


now. 


veil. was 


over forty. It suggested 
something to him for a second, some- 
and then 
relevant—the gold watch! And _ then, 


with a shock, he recognized the face of 


thing elusive absurdly ir- 


Leila Litelle, aged at least fifteen years 
for want of paint and proper lighting! 
This astonishing thought banished 
every other impression. 

“IT saw you,” he declared, ‘‘once in 
vaudeville, with red spangles on your 
dress- ws 
“Does my face really suggest noth- 
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ing more to you?” she demanded, her 
rather watery blue eyes becoming even 
more watery. “Think—think!” 

“No,” he answered gently. “I 
mustn’t try to think. It gives me a 
great pain in my head and never does 
any good.” 

A crooked little smile crossed her 
lips. 

“And perhaps you don’t want to re- 
member the past,” she suggested. 

“It isn’t a past one would be anxious 
to recall, from all I’ve heard of it,” he 
replied seriously and in innocence. 

She bit her lips and continued to 
watch him in that odd, moist-eyed 
fashion. 

“From all they’ve told you?” she re- 
peated. “Town Topics says your fa- 
ther is still in Montana. Is that true?” 

“Yes.” 

“When do you expect him back ?” 

“Next week.” 

Chris felt she had the right to know. 
He wanted to hint to her, before she 
appealed to him, that he had already 
determined to remarry her and that his 
father’s voice in the matter would not 
influence him. 

“T don’t imagine any one has men- 
tioned me to you—Leila Litelle?” she 
said after another pause. 

“No, but I think I understand.” 

She had begun to draw her veil down 
over her face again, but she stopped 
now as if he had startled her. 

“You understand?” She pushed back 
the veil and took a quick step toward 
him. “You understand what?” 

“Who you are.” 

She stopped dead and seemed to 
swallow a great lump in her throat. 

“You do remember, then?” She 
spoke in a choked voice. “Who am I?” 

“Tt isn’t memory,” he corrected her. 
“It’s a sort of feeling I have, and it 
would explain a lot—why it hurt me to 
hear you sing those awful songs, why 
the perfume you use and something in 
your looks seem familiar to me as 





, 


“Yes—yes?” she encouraged him 
eagerly. 

“Maybe it wasn’t  all—silliness, 
Maybe it was the only sort of love | 
was capable of in those days. Perhaps 
that’s why bits of it persist when every- 
thing else has gone. And then—the 
memory of him—the little one “ 

“What little one?” Her face was 
white under the rouge. 

“Our—our—son,” he hesitated. 

She was close enough to him to 
steady herself by placing her white- 
gloved hand on his arm. 

“What on earth have they been tell- 
ing you?” she exclaimed. “Who do 
you think I am?” 

“Wasn’t it you? I was so sure! [ 
must tell you all, then, at the risk of 
seeming foolish. And soon every one 
will know. They said I was married 
and my marriage was annulled, but that 
seems wrong to me, so I’m going to re- 
marry her for the child’s sake.” 

“You?” Her mouth opened in an 
amazement that seemed to turn to a sort 
of fear. “You! No,no! You mustn't! 
It’s absurd! It’s monstrous! No—a— 
woman like that! I know—truly, you 
may trust me! / know! Why, with 
your life opening before you so well— 
you—you’d just be committing suicide! 
Don’t think of it! Promise me!” 

“You think I ought to desert my 
son?” 

“Oh, how many others have done it 
and never were thought any the less of 
because of, it? Besides, things come 
round. He won't suffer. Look after 
him—support him if you like, but don’t 
—don’t throw yourself away on a 
worthless woman now!” 

Her vehemence amazed him. 

“But,” he asked at last, “what can it 





matter to you what I do? Who are you, 
if you are not the woman herself?” 
“No, no, no! I’m not the woman!” 
“Then what right have you to inter- 
fere?” 
She laughed unsteadily, but the ques- 
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This time she con- 


tion had its effect. 
cluded the arrangement of her veil and 
buttoned the collar of her big fur coat 
as if the interview were over. 


“That is true,” she said hardly, in the 
meantime. “J should worry! Oh, well 
—it’s just that I know our kind—my 
kind. All we want is cash, and you 
can settle with your lady friend and 
make her a lot happier than if you play 
Don Quixote and call in the parson 
with a ring. That’s all. You've 
changed a lot. I wonder if your daddy 
will know you. . Well, just don’t forget 
my advice. That’s all I want of you— 
sonny.” 

He accompanied her out to the stoop, 
before which her taxi ticked away dime 
after dime without seeming to dismay 
her in the least. 

“Good-by,” he said awkwardly, like a 
child. ‘‘You may be sure I won’t for 
get your extraordinary interest in me— 
which I know is kindly meant.” 

“You don’t know how kindly,” she 
answered, with another of her quick, 
deep looks, behind her white veil. Then 
she suddenly opened a large jeweled 
this.’ She thrust it into his hand. 
“Maybe you might need my help some 
day. Oh, don’t be scared,” she added, 
and her rough voice coarsened. “Why, 
I’m old enough to be your mother.” 

\nd with a sprightliness that belied 
her words, she skipped down the steps 
into her cab, which was driven away 
with the tinny roar of protesting ma- 
chinery. 

The thick fumes of gasoline per- 
meated the sickly, overpowering per- 
fume she left like an almost palpable 
trail behind her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Chris told Barbara about this adven- 
ture, and she seemed puzzled, too, puz- 
zied and thoughtful, and yet inclined 
to change the subject. 

lhe truth was that she was battling 
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with an unladylike desire to laugh. She 
was—and it was a joke in itself to re- 
alize it—far more sophisticated than 
the present Chris. She could guess at 
the relationship the veiled lady may 
have borne to the other Chris and why 
she was opposed to his marrying. 

And then—how far was the present 
Chris going to confide in her? It was 
prudish to regard this openness with 
horror and it was unworthy to find it 
funny, yet Barbara could not help doing 
both. Back of these feelings, she could 
detect the growth of a warm, deep ten- 
derness such as she had never had for 
Chris before, the motherly love one ac- 
cords to the simple-hearted. What an 
extraordinary emotion for Chris Fer- 
rian to arouse! 

That evening came another letter 
from Mr. Ferrian. It told them that 
his cold was worse, and he complained 
of sharp pains in his back and shoul- 
All this would delay his starting 
home for a day or two, but he was 


ders. 


forward to being with them 
He had been much touched by 
his son’s letter, which the latter had dic- 
tated to Barbara. The few words Chris 
himself had scrawled he pretended to 
find easy to read. He was sure it would 
not be long before Chris would be able 


looking 


soon, 


to write as well as he had ever done, 
All through the letter, written in a 
round, easy-goifig, and not always tidy 
hand, ran this devotion to his son, with 
no hint of anger at the anxiety he had 
demands _ for 
conduct, 


This, the last letter he ever wrote, was 


been caused and no 


guarantees of future good 
characteristic of the amiable weakness 
that had made Christopher 
senior, lovable and dangerous all his 
life. 

Late the next afternoon came the 
telegram that told how the slight cold 
had developed into a severe pneumonia, 
It suggested that Chris should go out to 
his father as soon as possible. 

Chris handed Barbara the yellow pa- 
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per on which this message was written. 
He felt nothing but indefinite fear. He 
understood this later, as he was pack- 
ing. In spite of his resolutions, he 
found he had been hoping that in some 
way his father would make his remar- 
riage impossible. Should his father die, 
all responsibility would fall on him. 
Nor did it seem to him heartless to 
speculate upon his father’s death in this 
way. 

Barbara served him an early supper 
in the dining room. She was very 


‘quiet and gentle, and did not speak 


much about his father—that man he did 
not know. She, more than any one, 
seemed able to realize the emotional 
limitations set by that broken memory 
of his. 

Chris himself said very little. Bar- 
bara was inclined to wonder at the pale- 
ness of his face and his depression, 
which was almost tragic. When they 
waited at the door for the car that was 
to take him to the station, she received 
a hint of the truth from the look of 
misery in the eyes he turned upon her 
so steadily. 

“Barbara,” he hesitated at last, 
“maybe I shall not come back here.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
a little astonished. 

“T promised myself not to think too 
much of—of what must be—before I 
saw my father. I may not be able to 
consult him now, and so [ shall have 
to follow my own conscience. In that 
case, this is our last real meeting. I 
wouldn’t trust myself to come back 
here.” 

Barbara flushed and tried to smile it 
away. 

“But this is your house,” she cried. 
“If I am in the way, it is my place to 
leave it.” 

“No, no, you mustn’t talk like that!” 
He caught himself up. The headlights 
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of the car swept the shadows from the 
broad channel of the drive. He glanced 
about swiftly to see that they were, for 
the moment, alone. “Barbara,” he whis- 
pered, “just one—for good-by—to re- 
member all my life.” 

His own boldness in demanding this 
and his anxiety for them not to be ob- 
served blinded him as to whether or not 
she gave consent. And if she had any 
strong inclination to protest, it :was 
smothered in the swift, strong envelop- 
ment of his arms. An hysterical desire 
to laugh died under the fierce hopeless- 
ness of his kiss, and she was trembling 
when at last he left her and rushed out 
without once turning his head to see 
her again. 

She stood in the doorway until the 
lights of the car had melted into the 
early autumn darkness. Parker, return- 
ing from the porch, noticed the agita- 
tion depicted on her face. 

“Oh, you mustn’t worry, miss,” he 
exclaimed kindly. “I didn’t realize 
what it meant to you to keep up before 
Mr. Chris. Let me fetch you a drop of 
brandy, miss.” 

“No, Parker, it’s all right. As you 
say, it was the strain. I shall be all 
right in a few minutes. Go on now and 
don’t worry about me.” 

“Just as you say, miss,” Parker an- 
swered respectfully and with a tinge of 
dubiousness. 

Having thus put him to rout and 
gained solitude, she stood with one foot 
on the fender, staring into the violet- 
and-orange heart of the fire, troubled 
by the thoughts that surged tumultu- 
ously within her. 

It was preposterous to think that she 
had fallen in love with Chris! It could 
not be! 

Then what sort of shameless creature 
was she that she felt so great an ex- 
ultation in the memory of his passionate 


kiss? 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 
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Ideals versus Pride 
By Emily Newell Blair 


OME ardent advocates of Preparedness with a capital 
S P and conscription with a small c a short time ago 
were urging that United States histories, as used in 
the public schools, be revised so as to show young Amer- 
icans the weakness of the volunteer system, one newspaper 
correspondent suggesting that the exact figures be taught 
as to the number of soldiers, American and British, en- 
gaged in the war for independence. According to this 
writer, our b-b-brave forefathers didn’t run the redcoats 
off the continent in double-quick time; no, indeed! It took 
several years of waiting and starving and training and coax- 
ing and urging and praying before the untrained militia- 
men could corner the English regulars; and it wasn’t done 
finally by a mere handful of Lexington farmers, armed with 
their faithful old muskets and opposed to a foe ten times 
theirs in strength, but by a provincial army that was four 
times as large as that of the invaders and that had been 
years in the making, at that. His idea, it seems, was to 
teach Young America the disadvantages of the volunteer 
system even at the expense of robbing said America of some 
of the cherished traditions by which his Americanism has 
been nourished. 

Decidedly, this, a new use for history! In like fashion, 
some suffragists believe that history should tell the future 
voters on a referendum on this subject that our w-w-w-wise 
forefathers, in Continental Congress assembled, did not 
spend all their time composing eulogies to Freedom or 
voting debts on the colonists, but that they cleverly and 
stutely played politics according to the pattern in vogue to- 
day. Not because of Rousseau’s rhapsodies or of the in- 
alienable rights of man, for instance, did our great govern- 
ment extend the privilege of citizenship to the Jew, but 
because the act of its foe and neighbor, Great Britain, in 
conferring that favor on Canadian Jews, might affect the 
loyalty of those in this country. It was thus, they say, that 
liberty was extended piecemeal in this land of the all- 
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created-equal. Other incidents are quoted to show how 
adroit politicians have gained new adherents by presenting 
to the theretofore unenfranchised the right to vote, much 
as present congressmen secure reélections by inroads on a 
river-and-harbor bill. Teaching Class A, Grade 8, these 
important facts would help “the cause,” think suffragists, 
in the year 1923. 


Undoubtedly, as the idea is developed, others will wish 
to place emphasis on other incidents of American history, 
with an eye to promoting legislation. Perhaps we shall, 
some of these days, have political parties campaigning on a 
platform, “History As It Will Be Taught Under a Demo- 
cratic (or Republican) Administration.” Perhaps we shall 
exchange histories with the same discretion and regularity 
with which we now exchange postmasters. We may even 
come to have a civil-service examination for historians, re- 
quiring that candidates produce evidence tending to show 
that the facts as presented by them will improve the quality 
of voters, soldiers, or munition workers. 


The possibilities in this new use of history are many, but 
one point must not be overlooked. Once the system is 
adopted, there will never be any danger of history follow- 
ing the end prophesied for Latin, Greek, and other academic 
studies. Practical politicians will make of it an institution 
as fixed as firecrackers and lemonade, baseball and plug 
tobacco. 


History, says Bacon, is “to represent the events them- 
selves, together with the counsels, and to leave the observa- 
tions and conclusions thereof to the liberty and faculty of 
every man’s judgment.” That, we have supposed, was the 
sort of history that we were taught and that is, in turn, 
being taught to our children. Yet when we survey the 
number of events, large and small, even in the short life 
of the United States, each with its bearing on succeeding 
events, and the “counsels” whose reports would fill thou- 
sands and thousands of volumes, and then recall the size of 
the little “United States History” upon the children’s desks, 
we know that some one has made a selection from those 
events, some one has culled those reports of “counsels,” 
some one, in fact, has decided for us what is important and 
what not, on what events our “observations and conclusions” 
shall be based. 


A different selection on the part of the historian might 
have led us to very different conclusions. There are author- 
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ities who believe this matter of choice to be the historian’s S 
duty. Says one of them, “it [history] should not only 
gratify the reader’s curiosity about the past, but modify his 
views of the present and his forecast of the future.” That 
our school historians have any intent so to present the main 
events of our national life or the lines of our development, 

| do not claim. But that these histories, in their choice of 
events and their manner of presenting them, have a tre- 
mendous effect on our national self-evaluation and our na- 
tional ideals, no thinking person can deny. 


[t is not what is felt by our great leaders or what is 
written into our presidential messages or what is urged 
upon us by press and pulpit that reveals national character 
and national ideals. It is, rather, the thoughts that are 
voiced on street corners and around family supper tables. 
\nd these opinions of the masses are the outcome of their 
environment and education. We are of many peoples, scat- 
tered over vast spaces of territory, and our heritage varies 
with our race, as our environment varies with latitude and 
longitude, industrial conditions, and what not, but our edu- 
cation should surely supply bonds of unity. Perhaps no 
one study should contribute so much to the making of our 
nation as that of history. 
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For generations, we Americans have been taught a brag- 
gadocia history. We have heard extolled the prowess of 
our Revolutionary ancestors. We have been told of their 
valor, courage, and invincibility. We have exulted over our 
square miles, our population, our wealth. We have cele- 
brated our annual burst of patriotism in noise, bombast, and 
self-praise, emphasizing our break with the “foreign op- 
pressor” and neglecting to mention the strength of the loyal- 
i of 1776; emphasizing the doctrine that all men are 
‘reated equal, and neglecting to add, “and continue so only 
as long as they can prove it by brawn and brains ;” empha- 
sizing our growth in peace, our sticcess in war, our shrewd- 
ness in statesmanship, and neglecting to mention our mis- 
takes, our failures, our problems. 
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Self-laudation or self-deception do not make for strength. 
“Know thyself” is good advice for a nation as well as for 
an individual. And first of all, it must know, down to 
its least citizen, its reason for being. ‘There are countries 
founded on the pride of race. Of such we cannot be, for 
we are of all races. There are countries founded on the en- 
during love of the peasant for the soil upon which he was 
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born. Of such we cannot be, for we are recruited from 
those in whom this love was not strong enough to prevent 
their leaving the land of a hundred forefathers. There are 
empires knit together by gratitude, and there are others 
built out of conquest, but we, made up of racial enemies 
and those that came to us not to serve, but to acquire a 
tiny place in the sun, can never be one of these. 


We are a nation founded on an idea, drawing to it from 
every corner of the earth people with the same idea—the 
idea that every man has a right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; the idea of self-government, that 
thing we roughly designate as freedom. It was a desire 
for freedom that made us a United States. It was a desire 
for freedom that brought to us our millions of foreign- 
born. Yet how many schoolboys are taught that we are the 
first nation to be built around an idea—the idea that men 
have an inalienable right to decide for themselves what 
they should be and do? How many schoolboys are taught 
that we are here committed to the hugest experiment the 
world has ever seen, namely, that a great nation, made up 
of different races, different creeds, different interests, can 
be welded into one people, united only by a common ideal? 


Too long we have tried to instill patriotism by the methods 
of other countries. Let us frankly face the fact that this 
is impossible, not because we are less patriotic, but be- 
cause to be an American means loyalty to an idea and not 
to a territory. Our territory may alter, our customs change, 
our form of government be replaced, our very national 
characteristics may, with the inflow of new blood, be recast. 
It is a part of our faith that these things should change as 
we ourselves change, that our government is what we, at 
each stage of our development, wish it to be; that we are 
entitled only to so good a government as we are capable 
of making for ourselves. Residence on American soil does 
not make an American. Naturalization papers cannot do 
it. Americans are those who give allegiance to this idea, 
and patriots are those who are willing to live and die for it. 
Those who will do this, though they be born Celtic, Slav, or 
Teutonic, are Americans, and those who will do neither, 
though every ancestor be a Pilgrim Father, are aliens, 
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From the very beginning of our experiment, it must have 
been apparent to students of our history that the tine 
would come when this idea would be put to the test, when 
loyalty to freedom would conflict with loyalty to race, when 
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the question would be posed whether a nation built on an 
idea would have enough cohesive power to resist a nation 
built on race. 


That test has now come. Men may be created free and 
equal, but they continue so only at a price. That price 
Americans now have to pay; not vicariously, at the hand of 
Revolutionary forbears, but in the person of citizens of to- 
day, of German, Austrian, or Bulgarian blood as well as of 
Inglish, Russian, and French. It was not enough that the 
immigrant citizens of our country should leave behind them 
their traditions, their native soil, the claims of kindred and 
race, for the sake of the idea that drew them here. They 
must now fight for that idea, and some of them must fight 
those they left behind. That the men who were born un- 
der this idea and those who espoused it by law, that the 
men who fight and those who send them, the men who plead 
exemptions and the women who want to save their sons, 
have not understood all this must be traced to the fact that, 
as a country, we have made the patriotic appeal to pride 
and vainglory and have kept silent about the idea. This, in 
turn, we may trace to our school histories, which spoke al- 
ways as if the battle for freedom were won and all that 
was left for Americans to-day was to exult in the victory ; 
which never told us of the questions yet to be settled, or 
presented to the enthusiastic youth or the ardent immigrant 
the real American ideal as a faith worth living for, and, if 
need be, dying for. 


May they, in future, teach less of Bunker Hill and more 
of the fight by which our civil liberties were won, of the 
cost of freedom, of the responsibilities of democracy; less 
of the glories of the past and more of the difficulties of the 
present; less of the tyranny of autocracies and more of the 
traitors inside our gates. And may they instill in those of 

*)} the after generation, whose work it will be to make worth 
while the sacrifices asked of this, an appreciation of the 
great national adventure upon which every American, na- 
tive or naturalized, is embarked—that of self-government. 
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“On East” 


By Caroline Lockhart 


Author of “A Treasure of the Humble,” “The Tango Lizard,” etc, 
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Genuine characters, vigorous Western humor, the 
skill of a clever writer—the story will delight you. 


T was customary in Mud Springs, 
which is a trading center of more 
or less importance in a mineralized 

section of Idaho, to speak of the spot 
where Herman Luckenbach had chosen 
to locate as a place that the Almighty 
could not find with a spyglass; and 
there was little exaggeration in the de- 
scription, for it was quite impossible to 
see either Mr. Luckenbach or his log 
cabin until one was on top of them. 

The sand bar where he washed out 

days’ with his old-fashioned 
Long Tom rocker was on a tributary of 
the Snake 


wages 


River which flowed at the 
base of a mountain so steep that, while 
it was a matter of three hours’ steady 
traveling to reach the top by the trail, a 
misstep at the summit would have en- 
abled one to arrive at the bottom in as 
many Naturally, Mr. Luck- 
enbach was not pestered with company, 
and almost his only visitor was ‘“Snow- 
shoe” 


sect ynds. 


Brown, who worked a placer a 
few miles farther down the river. 

His reason for choosing this occu- 
pation, with its accompanying isolation, 
was his own secret, and he had not di- 
vulged it, but certain it is that, with the 
possible exception of a prize fighter, the 
last person in the world he resembled, 
either in tastes or appearance, was a 
placer miner. He looked like an old- 
fashioned schoolmaster, a professor of 
dead languages in a fresh-water col- 
lege, the custodian of a library for sci- 
entific research—anything but what he 
was. 


His figure had all the portliness of-a 
framework of lathes dressed in narrow 
black trousers, a seersucker coat, anda 
straw hat with an infinitesimal brim 
and a crown gone to a peak through 
frequent wettings. Long hours of re 
flection had stooped his shoulders, and 
he went about his work with the ab- 
stracted stare of the thinker. 

At the moment when this story opens, 
he was absent-mindedly engaged in 
squeezing water from a blue flannel 
shirt, which he then put into a wash 
boiler made from a five-gallon kerosene 
can with the side cut out. He prodded 
the shirt under the steaming water with 
the broom handle; after which he 
emptied the tub, hung the washboard in 
the shade, and sat down in the doorway 
of his cabin to cool off and continue his 
meditations. 

His thoughts were pleasant, but re- 
mote, for he was thinking what a priv- 
ilege it would have been to have lived 
in the days of Aristotle; to have 
walked, perhaps, with Plato among the 
groves and fountains of his renowned 
academy; to have known Athens. He 
dreamed until a shadow fell across the 
dooryard and the fresh and raucous 
voice of Snowshoe Brown called geni- 
ally : 

“Hullo, old sourdough!” 

“How do you do, Brown?” 
Luckenbach responded stiffly. 

“T brought you two months’ gath- 
erin’ of mail, mostly catalogues. Them 
catalogues has broke many a mail con- 
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tractor. What with puttin’ on extry 
horses, wallerin’ through eight feet of 
snow, riskin’ freezin’, and then gittin’ 
docked for not bringin’ ’em through on 
schedule, I wonder they git anybody to 
take it.” 

Mr. Luckenbach was eagerly remov- 
ing the wrapper from a book and did 
not answer. His eyes were bright with 
anticipation as he read the title, “Men 
and Days of Ancient Greece.” He quite 
forgot his visitor in skimming through 
it until that person called sharply: 

“Say, old-timer, your soup’s a-bilin’ 
over!” 

Then he 
handle. 

Snowshoe Brown eyed critically the 
garment which the other man placed 
dripping in the dishpan. 

“A ten-year-old boy can’t git in that 
shirt oncet it’s dry. All the years you’ve 
batched, you’d ought to know better 
than to bile flannens !” 
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Mr. Luckenbach was too sickened to 
answer. “Why don’t you get married? 
Why don’t you get married?” Some- 
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body was always asking the question 
and he was good and tired of it. He 
was upset and irritable long after the 
cessation of the sound of rattling rocks 
told him that Brown and his pack horse 
had crossed the shale and were around 
the point of the mountain. 

Not that Mr. Luckenbach was exactly 
a woman hater; he admitted that fe- 
males had their place in the scheme of 
the universe, but how could he person- 
ally be benefited by a matrimonial al- 
liance? His own cooking did not kill 
him; he almost never made his bed; 
and since he washed his clothes only 
once a season, it was not a great tax 
upon him. Therefore, he argued, hav- 
ing a woman around asking silly ques- 
tions and worrying because nobody was 
passing was too great a price to pay 
for having his housework done for him. 

Love was an emotional hysteria 
which anybody could control if he 
wanted to and a state with which Mr. 
Luckenbach had small patience. 

Brown’s question, however, had the 
effect of directing his thoughts to the 
several women of his acquaintance in 
Mud Springs, and as he returned to his 
work at the rocker, he reflected upon 
certain peculiarities with which each 
was always associated in his mind. 

Mrs. Jubb, who kept the stopping 
place that he patronized during his 
semiannual trips for supplies, he re- 
membered chiefly for the form of her 
greeting, which never varied and which 
grated upon him exceedingly: 

“How are you, Luckenbach? Put 
your war bag up in the loft. The cab- 
in’s full, so you gotta sleep in the buck 
pasture.” 

From Mrs. Jubb, he passed on to 
Mrs. Detweiler, who spent her waking 
hours in the rear of her husband’s store 
in a chair made out of a whisky bar- 
rel. The upholstering was red calico 
padded with bear grass, twisted while 
green and sun dried, so that, when un- 
tied, it curled beautifully and was won- 
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‘‘All the years you've batched, you’d ought to 
know betier than to bile flannens!”’ 


derful for cushions or mattresses. The 
curves of the chair were such that it 
was semienveloping, and when Mrs. 
Detweiler, who was squat and weighed 
considerably over two hundred, occu- 
pied it, she seemed to be clamped in. 
Each trip Mr. Luckenbach noticed that 
she had increasing difficulty in rising 
without bringing the chair with her, and 
he felt sure the time was not far dis- 
tant when the chair either would have 
to be knocked to pieces or Mrs, Det- 
weiler pried out with a crowbar. 

Then there was Myra Riggs, who 
kept the post office, with a side line of 
apples and oranges and gumdrops in 


wooden buckets. Mrs. Riggs’ protrud- 
ing lips looked as if a hornet had stung 
them and the swelling had never sub- 
sided. It was one of Mr. Luckenbach’s 
diversions to sit in the post office eve- 
nings and look at her shadow as it fell 
in profile upon the wallpaper. The sil- 
houette had no resemblance to that of a 
human being. 

some three other ladies 
of his acquaintance with distinguishing 
characteristics, but the lot of them were 
all alike in that they gabbled incessantly 
and without intelligence, and took an 
insane interest in ready-made clothing 
and the fashions as set forth by Monk- 
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ton-Shears catalogues. And not one of 
them had a forehead much wider than 
his two fingers! 

Mr. Luckenbach would have snorted 
at the suggestion that he had an ideal, 
yet as some men observe a woman’s 
hands, her feet, her teeth, upon a first 
meeting, invariably he looked at her 
forehead. 

At four o’clock, he stopped work and 
“cleaned up,” a proceeding that resulted 
in a profitable showing; after which 
he went to his cabin to prepare supper 
for himself and Callimachus and Alci- 

B biades. 

Mr. Luckenbach was a vegetarian; 
so, also, of necessity were the cat and 
dog who respectively bore these distin- 
guished names. But they made no pre- 
tence of liking the beans and turnips 
which he set out on a tin plate for them, 
eating lukewarmly and without quarrel- 
ing. In the season, Callimachus varied 
his diet with grasshoppers, and Alcibi- 

times caught a young and in- 
need rabbit, but mostly they lay 
piritedly, watching their mas- 

rocker. 
ry to his usual custom, in his 

‘rness to get at his book, to-day Mr. 

Luckenbach did not cook, but set out 

a cold baking-powder biscuit and some 
fruit made of a mixture of 
raisins and prunes, while Callimachus 
and Alcibiades looked their disgust at 

le of cold potatoes placed on the 
floor for them. This meal concluded, 
he filled the lamp and cleaned the chim- 
ney and sat down for a long, pleasant 
evening in the company of his favorite 
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When he went to work the next 


morning, it would have been patent to 
a person a mile away that something 
lad_~=s stirred Herman  Luckenbach 
deeply. His state of mind showed in 
the way he thumped his heels down 
when he walked, in the violence with 
which he dumped the contents of the 
gold pan into the grizzly, in erratic 
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movement of the rocker which sent the 
concentrates rushing into the river in- 
stead of retaining them upon the Brus- 
sels-carpet apron. He winked rapidly 
as he worked and talked to himself in 
precise, but vigorous language. 

Finally he hurled the lard can, which 
had been ingeniously converted into a 
dipper, upon the rocks so hard that it 
nearly bounced into the, river. When 
he stamped toward the cabin, it was 
very clear that he had made up his mind 
to do something decisive. 

In truth, Mr. Luckenbach was furi- 
ous—furious with the famous mail- 
order house of Monkton-Shears Co., of 
Chicago. After enjoying his patronage 
for all of twenty years, they had at last 
betrayed him! He had made up his 
mind that they should know he knew 
it. When a man spends one dollar and 
seventy-nine cents for a book, he ex- 
pects to get something for his money; 
and so he meant to tell them. He had 
been cheated, buncoed, his intelligence 
insulted, by a firm in which he had 
had complete confidence. 

He had the letter he meant to write 
them well in mind before he started for 
the cabin, so the words came fluently. 
When it was finally completed, signed, 
and blotted, Mr. Luckenbach, who was 
as free from vanity as a man well could 
be, regarded it as a distinct achieve 
ment. 
plate, with the capitals nicely shaded; 
the punctutaion brought out his mean- 
ing exactly; and the tone, while digni- 
fied and respectful, was firm and ex- 
plicit. 

Beginning with the satisfaction with 
which he had eaten of their canned 
goods, their woolen underwear, 
used their bedrock scraper, and taken 
their spring tonic, he reminded them 
of the forbearance he had shown when, 
instead of the “New Pictorial History 
of the World,” they had mailed a pub- 
lication entitled “Two Bad Blue Eyes.” 
Now he wished to call their attention to 


The writing was like copper- 


worn 
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his latest order—‘Men and Days of 
Ancient Greece.” Not only had he 
found eight typographical errors, five 
misspelled proper names, but a serious 
misstatement, which he could not over- 
look. According to the author, Pytha- 
goras had been “vanquished.” This was 
obviously impossible, since Pythagoras 
was not a warrior, but a philosopher. 
The word should have been “banished.” 
The mistakes were sufficiently numer- 
ous and serious, in his opinion, to war- 
rant the suspension of further printings 
until they had been corrected. He 
added that he would like to hear from 
them. 

It caused as much comment as a 
snowstorm in July to see Mr. Lucken- 
bach in Mud Springs before the fif- 
teenth of August, which was his exact 
date for arriving to purchase his win- 
ter’s supplies, but he made no explana- 
tion beyond saying that he had a letter 
of importance to mail and had come up 
for that purpose. 

The rumor was immediately circu- 
lated that he must have had an offer 
for his placer ground from the “Gug- 
genheimers.”’ 

In due time, the communication 
marked “personal” reached Mr. Shears, 
who laid it upon the desk of his highly 
competent secretary, Miss Mary Rond- 
thaler, with a “mem” instructing her to 
send a reply calculated to soothe a peev- 
ish customer. 

Miss Rondthaler was possessed of 
many superior qualities, foremost of 
which was her even temper. This, to- 
gether with her tact and judgment, 
made her one of the firm’s valued em- 
Neither Mr. Shears nor the 
office force outside had ever seen her 
ruffled, and since the latter had made 
many earnest efforts and failed flatly, it 
was doubted whether it could be accom- 
plished. 

The morning of the receipt of Mr. 
Luckenbach’s letter, it remained for 
Aggie Stetson, who chewed gum, 
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painted scandalously, perfumed herself 
highly, and could not take dictation cor. 
rectly to save her life, to find the vul- 
nerable spot in Miss Rondthaler’s 
armor. 

She looked up from the headlines of 
a paper she was reading, as Mr. Shears’ 
secretary was hurrying through the of- 
fice, and called after her: 

“Oh, Miss Rondthaler, ain’t you avw- 
ful glad about this new ordinance ?” 

“To what ordinance do you refer, 
Miss Stetson?” 

Aggie Stetson’s eyes danced mis- 
chievously. 

“The one about ‘mashing.’ 
have a arrested 
speaks to you.” 


You can 
‘masher’ now if he 

Miss Rondthaler arched her slender 
neck inside her immaculate linen collar 
and replied haughtily: 

“T conduct myself in such a manner 
that I never have been annoyed, so 
naturally the matter does not interest 
me.” 

She could have bitten her tongue off 
immediately she had said it, and _ the 
audible snickers made her color as she 
passed on to the inner office. She knew 
what they thought perfectly, quite as 
well as if they had said it—that she 
was not sufficiently attractive to gain 
even the attention of that odious class 
who make advances to uwnescorted 
women. 

For fifteen years, Miss Rondthaler, 
in daylight and dark, had passed up and 
down the city’s streets without once 
being ogled, pinched, pursued, or even 
chirped at and addressed as 
She could go anywhere, it seemed, in 
perfect safety, with as little danger of 
from the creatures whose 
activities finally had resulted in the 
passing of the ordinance that made 
“mashing” a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine or imprisonment or both, as 
if she wore trousers. 

Deep in the innermost recesses of her 
heart, it rankled. It was the same feel- 
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“I conduct myself in such a manner that I never have been annoyed, so naturally the 
matter does not interest me.’’ 


ing she had used to have when the bad 
boys washed all the other girls’ faces 
with snow and left her a bystander, 
She had never admitted that the omis- 
sion hurt her and that she yearned to 
> her face scoured as red as a beef- 
but had endeavored to comfort 
lf with the thought that they re- 
her too highly to play so 

hly with her. 

\ predestined wall flower and spin- 
ster from infancy, Miss Rondthaler 
found solace in the quotation that stood 
on her bureau: “He rides the fastest 
who rides alone,’ 


As she passed on to the inner office, 
her hand shook; so she was all of a 
minute locating her hatpin, while she 
told herself hotly that she was too ob- 
viously a lady ever to be molested, and 
that painted huzzy was just the sort 
that slipped her name and address into 
hatbands going to out-of-town cus- 
tomers, and she—Miss Rondthaler— 
knew it! 

She adjusted her paper cuffs with ex- 
cessive energy and removed the cover 
of her typewriter as if she had a per- 
sonal grudge against it. 

It was in this frame of mind that 
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she read Mr. Luckenbach’s letter. If 
she had looked sour before, she looked 
sourer when she had finished. 

A man who would take the trouble 
to write and complain about a few un- 
important typographical errors must 
have a lot to do! Some smart Aleck 
anxious to air his knowledge! He 
seemed to smirk at her as she visualized 
him. 

It was an unfair advantage to take 
of her employers, but she made the oc- 
casion an excuse to work off some of 
her red-hot indignation when she an- 
swered it. 

In obvious sarcasm, she expressed 
the firm’s deep gratitude for his few 
kind words in praise of their woolen 
underwear, their spring tonic, and their 
bedrock scraper, groveling verbally as 
she conveyed their regrets and humili- 
ation because of his dissatisfaction with 
the which he had found so 
many inexcusable errors, Then, intox- 
icated by her success at sarcasm, she 
added: 

“If you think you can improve it, 
why not come on and try it?” 

Having inked the facsimile of 
the Monkton-Shears’ signatures, she 
pounded the rubber stamp down vi- 
ciously, addressed the envelope, and 
mailed it immediately. 


book in 


Mr. Luckenbach never realized how 
many warm friends he had in Mud 
Springs until he came to leave it. 

When it was learned that he was leav- 
ing for an indefinite period, to engage 
in some literary work for Monkton, 
Shears & Company, was not 
enough they could do for him. “Hod” 
Detweiler took special pains. in outfit- 
ting him from his stock of ready-made 
clothing, even going to the length of 
loaning him his own modish green 
waistcoat, which he had purchased on 
his last trip to Seattle. While, from 
her chair in the rear of the store, Mrs. 
Detweiler gave him the benefit of her 


there 
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taste when it came to selecting neck- 
wear. 

Myra Riggs presented him with a 
bag of bananas that were not yet too 
far gone to be palatable, and loaned 
him her nearly new canvas telescope, 
So that he should not feel himself 
among strangers, the blacksmith gave 
him the address of a boarding house 
kept by a lady who had gone to school 
with his sister. It was incredible, but 
there were tears of sentiment in Mr, 
Luckenbach’s eyes the last time Mrs, 
Jubb assigned him to the buck pasture. 
He determined that, no matter what 
honors the future might bring to him, 
he would never forget the kindness of 
these humble folk—never, never! 

The excitement of travel and of see- 
ing so many people—not to mention the 
fatigue of close to forty 
pounds of rock in the way of ore sam- 


carrying 


ples, slipped into his canvas telescope 
by divers prospectors in the hope that 
while ‘“‘on East” he might interest cap- 
ital—combined to tire Mr. Luckenbach 
to such an extent that he went to bed 
immediately after supper, once he had 
reached Chicago. 

In consequence, he was awake in the 
morning about the time the sparrows 
began to squeak and long before the 
rattle of the milk bottles. He had not 
replied to Monkton-Shears’ letter, de- 
ciding that the best answer to their in- 
vitation was himself, so now he lay for 
some time, picturing their surprise and 
pleasure at his promptness. 

One’s appearance, as he knew, was 
of considerable importance in the city, 
so he gave some little time to the act of 
dressing, adjusting the rubber loop on 
his red necktie carefully over the bone 
collar button and removing mud stains 
from his shoes with a soiled handker- 
chief. While buttoning the large pearl 
buttons on the bottle-green waistcoat, 
he regarded himself in the mirror with 
something like satisfaction. Clothes 
certainly did make a difference. 
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The boarding house kept by the lady 
who had gone to school with the black- 
smith’s sister was situated well out in 
the suburbs, and since Monkton-Shears’ 
establishment was in the heart of the 
city, he started early, that they might 
know he was no dawdler. Opportunity 
had battered on his door with a thun- 
derous knock, and he meant to grab her 
by the foretop. 

‘On the car going into the city, he fell 
to considering his fellow passengers. 

Mr. Luckenbach was not a supersti- 
tious person or one easily astonished, 
yet his sensation was something of each 
as the first thing his eyes rested upon 
was “Men and Days of Ancient 
Greece” in the hands of a woman, more 
or less young, in the seat across the 
aisle from him. 

Immediately he focused his attention 
upon its reader. 

In the first place, he was impressed 
by the fact that a lady should find a 
book of this nature interesting; he 


could not conceive of Mrs. Jubb, Myra 
Riggs, or Mrs. Detweiler reading it vol- 


untarily. It was irrefutable evidence 
of this woman’s mental superiority. He 
started slightly. She had the forehead 
of his ideal! Her stiff-brimmed sailor 
having slipped to the back of her head, 
he had a fine view of it. 

Aggie Stetson declared that Miss 
Rondthaler had a forehead like a roll- 
top desk, newly varnished; to Mr. 
Luckenbach it denoted rare intelligence, 
and certain bumps indicated a capacity 
for mathematics and languages. His 
eyes sought her feet, and he felt a thrill 
of elation that he had not been mis- 


taken. They were the shoes of a sensi- 


ble woman—square toes and nearly 
heelless. How neat, too, her linen col- 
lar! And he considered her mouth at- 
tentively. It was generous and firm, 
while the striking redness of her lips 
seemed to speak of excellent circula- 
tion. 

How could Mr. Luckenbach know 
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that, goaded by the taunts of Aggie 
Stetson, Miss Rondthafer had bought 
a lipstick, with something of the se- 
crecy with which one buys strychnine 
for the neighbor’s barking dog? 

There was not a single point about 
the lady, he decided, which did not 
meet with his entire approval. And 
what a privilege it would be to know 
her! This thought was followed by 
another. In view of his connection 
with Monkton, Shears & Company, 
might it not be his duty to warn her 
of the inaccuracies in the book she was 
reading and explain that they were to 
be corrected? Should he not do as he 
would wish to be done by? 

The concentration of his gaze at- 
tracted Miss Rondthaler’s attention. 
When she looked up, Mr. Luckenbach 
smiled at her pleasantly. She lowered 
her eyes and raised them almost im- 
mediately to see if he was still look- 
ing. He and with increased 
friendliness. 

Miss Rondthaler blushed  guiltily. 
She found her handkerchief and wiped 
her lips surreptitiously. It must be she 
had applied the lipstick too liberally 
and looked “fast.” 

It had no effect whatever upon Mr. 
Luckenbach, who continued to regard 
her with unabated interest, his mind en- 
gaged in framing the exact words in 
which he should address her, while 
Miss Rondthaler fidgeted, finding that 
“Men and Days of Ancient Greece” 
could no longer hold her attention. 

When her street was called, she 
arose, and Mr. Luckenbach did like- 
wise. It was another coincidence 
which impressed him strongly that she 
should get off at his own destination. 

Miss Rondthaler saw him swing off 
the car and her heart beat rapidly. It 
would have been possible to have seen 
it thumping through her shirtwaist 
when the sound of footsteps behind her 
told her that she was followed. She 
quickened her gait so that it was close 
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Mr. Casey reached for 


his collar. 


again—you loafer!” as, 


to a trot; but she could not lose Mr. 
Luckenbach, who was determined to 
overtake her. It was like a game of 
hare and hounds as he kept her in sight 
through a congestion of vehicles on a 
crossing. When she whisked around a 
corner, he was still after her. He was 
gaining If only she’could reach 
Mr. Casey in the doorway yonder! 

“Madam—one moment!” Mr. Luck- 
enbach panted. 

She felt a thrill of exultation even as 
she demanded: 


“How dare you?” 

Mr. Casey bounded 
from the doorway. 

Miss Rondthaler 
clutched his arm and 
pointed dramatically at 
Mr. Luckenbach, who 
was breathing heavily. 

“Arrest that man, 
ficer !” 

Mr. Casey reached for 
his collar. 

“Mashin’ 
loafer !” 

Mr. Luckenbach strug- 
gled. 


“Resist an officer, will 


=9) 


of- 


again—you 


ye! 
Simultaneously with 
the superfluous question, 
Mr. Luckenbach’s new 
derby cracked iike the 
English-walnut shell it so 
much resembled. 

It sounded like his skull, 
and immediately Miss 
Rondthaler pleaded: 

“Please don’t hurt him! 
I don’t believe he’ll ever 
de it again.” 

Mr. Luckenbach did 
not as if he would 
ever do anything again, 
after another futile 

struggle, he was dragged 

to the box and _ leaned 

against a telegraph pole 
while Casey rang for the wagon. 

“You'll have to appear against him 
to-morrow mornin’, ma’am.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that! I might get 
in the papers.” 

“Tf you ladies don’t do your part, us 
police can’t do anything,” Casey said 
severely. 

There was this phase of it to be con- 
sidered, Miss Rondthaler admitted, and 
promised, but another that she did not 
mention was the thought of Aggie Stet- 
son’s face when she saw her picture in, 


look 


**Mashin’ 
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the paper as the victim of a masher’s 
attentions. 

The look Miss Rondthaler gave Ag- 
gie Stetson as, fifteen minutes late, she 
hurried through the outer office, made 

e latter wonder if she had had an- 
other raise in salary, while Mr. Shears 
glanced up from his desk in surprise to 
see his secretary, whose calm ordinar- 
ily was something supernatural, with 
her hat awry, her immaculate collar 
wilted, and a high color. 

“What’s the matter? 
pened ?” 


Anything hap- 


Miss Rondthaler’s eyes were down- 
cast as she snapped and unsnapped the 
clasp of her washable doeskins and 
faltered : 

“No, sir—yes, sir.” 

“You needn’t be afraid to tell me,” 
urged Mr. Shears kindly. 

“I—I was followed—by a masher.” 

“No!” There was more incredulity 
than indignation in the exclamation. 

“T had him arrested.” 

“Good for you! 
him! 
him?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 


[ hope they soak 
When do you appear against 


“What kind of a looking guy was 
he?” 

“Not a guy at all,” Miss Rondthaler 
replied with a touch of asperity, “but 
a really respectable, scholarly looking 


person,” 
tleman.” 

Mr. Luckenbach rode to the station 
house in a patrol wagon, atracting more 
attention than he ever had attracted in 
his life. There he was subjected to 
further indignities and charged with 
disorderly conduct and resisting an of- 
ficer. No attention whatever was paid 
to his protests, and he was hustled to 
a cell, where the iron grating was 
slammed shut upon him. 

Outraged and bewildered, he paced 
to and fro, endeavoring to realize his 
position. He gathered from the gist of 
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the conversations that his real offense 
was “mashing.” He could make noth--« 
ing of it. 

Since the most modern work in Mr. 
Luckenbach‘s library was a description 
of the Battle of Waterloo, by Hugo, 
and since the chaste columns of the 
Boston Weekly, which kept him abreast 
of the times, were never defiled by the 
slang of the period, many words had 
their vogue and passed on to oblivion 
without ever coming to his knowledge. 

Such expressions as “To beat the 
band,” and “Wouldn’t that jar you?” 
had reached him through the medium 
of Snowshoe Brown, but he considered 
them absurd and meaningless and 
chided Brown for polluting the purity 
of the English language. Therefore, 
the only definition of mashing with 
which he was familiar was: “the act of 
bruising, crushing, reducing to a pulp.” 
Certainly the last thing in the world 
he had desired to do was to bruise, 
crush, or reduce to a pulp that alto- 
gether admirable lady! 

She was responsible for his present 
humiliating condition, yet he felt no 
rancor, and he never wavered in his 
first opinion that she had a truly fine 
forehead and was a splendid charac- 
ter. His desire to set himself right 
with her took precedence over every- 
thing. 

A wonder as to what Mud Springs 
would say if it knew he was spending 
his second day and night “on East” in 
a police station sometimes came to him, 
but mostly he burned with shame at 
thought of her opinion of him. 

He recalled the serenity with which 
the Greek philosophers had_ borne 
themselves in trying circumstances, and 
endeavored to emulate their example, 
but when, after a dreadful, sleepless 
night, he was herded into the police 
court, he found that he was unable to 
rise above his predicament, for not only 
was he physically miserable, but he was 
as nervous as if he had been guilty. 
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Haggard, unshaven, and humped up 
von a bench between a plain drunk and a 
footpad, his altered appearance was 
such as to touch a harder heart than 
Miss Rondthaler’s. Then, too, the gaze 
he fixed upon her, though troubled, 
could not be interpreted as holding any- 
thing but respect for her. 

When the case was called and Miss 
Rondthaler was sworn, she related the 
facts with such an absence of malice, 
with such reluctance even, that it®made 
an excellent impression. Casey cor- 
roborated her story, dwelling with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the violence with 
which the prisoner had resisted arrest. 
At the conclusion of his testimony, the 
magistrate thundered: 

“Stand up, Luckenbach.” 

Mr. Luckenbach crept forward. 

“Where do you live?” 

‘Mud Springs, Idaho, is my post of- 
fice,’ he replied meekly. 

“One of these Western sports, eh? 
What are you doing here? Have you 
an occupation other than ‘mashing’ ?” 

Mr. Luckenbach straightened, and in 
spite of the fact that his flaring bow 
necktie was at an angle and that, in but- 
toning his bottle-green waistcoat, he 
had inadvertently skipped a button, so 
that one side was some two inches 
longer than the other, ‘there was no 
gainsaying his dignity as he turned and 
faced Miss Rondthaler. 

“Address yourself to the court,” he 
was ordered. 

But the court did not exist for Mr. 
Luckenbach; he realized merely that 
this was his opportunity to explain to 
the only person whose opinion he cared 
for, and he was determined that noth- 
ing should prevent it. 

Very clearly and precisely he stated 
that he had come “on East” at the re- 
quest of Monkton, Shears & Company 
to make certain corrections in a book 
entitled “Men and Days of Ancient 
Greece,” and that, seeing the volume in 


her hands, he had wished to inform her 
of certain inaccuracies. His intentions 
had been of the best, he insisted, and in 
conclusion he pleaded : 

“Believe me, the last thought in my 
mind was to—to mash you.” “ 

Court attachés, reporters, counsel, 
spectators laughed cynically while the 
magistrate said harshly : 

“Too fishy, Luckenbach. I’m going 
to fine you twenty-five dollars and give 
you sixty days to think up a better 
story. You birds of prey will get the 
limit in this court and id 

Trembling violently and of an alarm- 
ing pallor, Miss Rondthaler rose to her 
feet and interrupted shrilly: 

“It’s the truth, your honor, I am 
Mr. Shears’ secretary. I wrote the let- 
ter that asked him to come on and cor- 
rect the errors. The book has inac- 
curacies.” Rolling her handkerchief 
into a small, moist wad between her 
palms, she cried dramatically, “If any- 
body goes to prison, it must be I. He 
is innocent!” 

“T can’t say I understand exactly,” 
said the magistrate severely, “but I pre- 
sume you are endeavoring to admit that 
you encouraged him?” 

“Y-yes,” Miss Rondthaler gasped 
feebly. ‘It was my fault entirely.” 

Mr. Luckenbach eluded his guardian 
and, with outstretched hands, im- 
pulsively bounded forward. 

“My dear young lady! My dear, dear 
young lady!” 

“Can you ever forgive me?” she 
asked piteously. 

“Forgive you!” His voice and eyes 
were so eloquent of admiration that 
Miss Rondthaler blushed furiously. 





It was not so many days later that 
she asked constrainedly : 

“Herman, after the book, was it my 
lips that first attracted your attention?” 

“No, darling,” enthusiastically, “your 


forehead—your truly noble forehead!” 
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Ghe Real Thing 
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How could so fashionable a wedding suggest to any one a dying convict 
in Sing Sing? A young woman reporter, in this vivid, touching story, stum- 
bles upon the connection and the biggest “real thing” she had ever found. 


HE packed church had a feeling 
that the temperamental organist 
could not be restrained much 

longer. For the past ten minutes, he 
had been hungrily nibbling at the wed- 
ding march, dashing at the opening 
chords only to whirl off into something 
else, as the lookout still warned him 
that there was no sign of the bride. 

Within the church, the stimulus of 
good clothes mingled with a sort of po- 
lite hysteria—the usual atmosphere of 
a much-advertised “society” wedding. 
Outside, the police and the populace 
contended for the runway of striped 
canvas. 

The freshman reporter, grimly hold- 
ing down an end seat well toward the 
front, moved up with alacrity to make 
room for a late arrival. Her B. A. 
from a woman’s college, achieved the 
preceding June, made her feel im- 
mensely superior to this sort of Mc- 
Flimsy assignment, yet she didn’t want 
to bungle pathetically, as a man would 
have done, and the newcomer, whose 
outline was that of a badly made fig- 
ure eight and whose clothes suggested 
the spoils of a fire sale, was the high- 
est-priced fashion writer in New York. 

“Delighted!” beamed the freshman, 
“T don’t know the difference between 
late Empire and early Butterick!” 

“Tgnoble affectation on the part of any 
woman. Besides, this is no ivory-satin- 
and-point-lace idyl. Instead of giving 


her an outfit of old, reliable wedding 
stencils—beautiful bride given away by 
father—sole ornament diamond pend- 
ant, gift of groom—wedding veil in- 
mother’s family, five generations’—I’d 
like father’s job—I’d like to give the 
bride away.” 

The freshman inclined a greedy ear, 
and the fashion expert began: 

“She was engaged to a boy in the 
Sterling National Bank—French or 
Swiss or something. His people—solid 
Continental bankers—had sent him 
over here to learn American methods. 
She taught him frenzied finance 

A fortissimo crash on the organ com- 
manded silence. The bride had come! 
The organist plunged into the wedding 
march, making up for his sweet an- 
ticipatory tinklings by” storming his 
“Lohengrin” as if he were taking a 
fortress; then he let the theme sob and 
flow on like tears. 

Sentimencal old ladies were the first 
to respond; they thought sometimes of 
their own weddings and sometimes of 
other people’s. The organist had plenty 
of tricks up his sleeves and he played 
them all. He enjoyed the game hugely ; 
his fee was always handsome, his thrill 
capacity practically insured. During 
the entire ceremony, he kept up his sor- 
ceries, in the minor. Matrons had be- 
gun to weep now, and some of the more 
middle-aged birds. And then the cere- 
mony was over. 
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The bride, as she turned from the 
chancel rails, seemed the only one in 
the church not affected by the organ- 
ist’s wizardry. Not that she appeared 
indifferent or stolid or cold; hers was a 
nature above the ebb and flow of emo- 
tional tides. She had passed from the 
arm of her father to that of her hus- 
band, and her expression was un- 
changed. It was not exactly a smile; 
rather it might be described as a deep- 
ening of all the harmonies of contour. 
She recalled Pater’s 11uch-quoted lines: 
“She is expressive of what in the way 
of a thousand years man has come to 
desire. Hers is the head upon which 
all ‘the ends of the world are come,’ and 
the eyelids are a little weary.” 

The fashion expert was grumbling: 
“They’d never stand for it, even if it 
were only insinuated. Our _ gather- 
round-the-lamp evening edition is too 
deadly nice. Think of having to let a 
story like that slide, and sitting down 
to write: ‘The bridesmaids, eight in 
number, were gowned in shades of 
maize and green——’ ”’ 

“They’re in luck if I get their maize 
and green on ’em straight. It’s the 
nearest phone booth for me, with this 
tale of high life; then the afternoon 
train for Sing Sing,” the freshman 
sighed. 

“Sing Sing! Why, that’s my story! 
Is Spencer going to let you do that? 
It’s a shame! I suggested it the min- 
ute I heard of this wedding—she in 
ivory satin and Duchesse, he in stripes.” 

“T’ve not the remotest idea what 
you’re talking about. J/y striped prey 
has invented some sort of a camera 
in prison. They want a couple of col- 
umns if he’s in for a short term, a 
page if he’s in for something— 
heinous!” 

A frothing sea of lace, chiffons, and 
white furs, pouring out of adjacent 
pews, separated the sheep, then sub- 
divided the goats of newspaperdom. 
The freshman reporter, looking back at 


the marooned fashion expert, saw her 
famous poached-egg hat a trifle awry 
and an expression of disappointment 
puckering her durable, work-a-day 
face. 


The golden light of the early spring 
afternoon showed up every bolt and 
bar of the giant rat cage on the Hud- 
son. Seventeen hundred striped rats 
filled it to overflowing, and every fang 
of law and order bristled to hold them. 
Spring had come earlier than usual that 
year. It had followed closely on the 
heels of a warm, wet thaw. The great 
green wave had begun to roll over the 
sarth. It surged to the walls of the old 
prison—then stopped. Seasons, like 
talking, in a criminals’ alma mater, 
seem to come under the head of infrac- 
tion of discipline. 

The events of this tale took place be- 
fore any of the present schemes for im- 
proving the condition of convicts had 
been put into effect, with the exception 
of abolishing the lock step. In the evil- 
smelling cells they were still packed, 
two and two, like the animals in the 
ark. The foul-lived and the clean, the 
stool pigeon and his victim, the man 
who stole bread in torturing want and 
the white-slaver who had waxed fat on 
innocence, the poison virtuoso, master- 
ing his technique with extreme delib- 
eration, and the murderer who slew in 
red-blooded frenzy, the jaunty pick- 
pocket, the ingratiating confidence man, 
the embezzler, the victim of legal tech- 
nicality or of perjured testimony or of 
sheer court errors—here they were, all 
on the same footing, no distinction or 
discrimination. It was as if the State 
had said: “Now will you be good?” 
and, throwing all into the hopper of 
her great penal grinder, was com- 
placently awaiting the product she la- 
bels, packs, and sends out into the 
world with such a naive confidence in 
her methods. 

The warden’s clerk did the honors. 
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The warden’s clerk did the 

honors. He took the reporter 

to the prison yard to see the 

inmates knock off work for 
dinner. 


He took the reporter to the prison yard 
to see the inmates knock off work for 
dinner. As in the zoo, this was the su- 
preme moment for the visitor; the in- 
teresting event of the day was to hap- 
pen—the carnivora were to be fed. 
Some one had convinced the State 
that the sinister shuffle of the lock step 
clung to a man after he had “done his 
bit,” and the convict glide had gone. 
So what the reporter saw, as she hud- 
dled behind the warden’s clerk, was 
string after string of men in harlequin 
clothes converging toward the heavy 
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scent of boiled meat that steamed out 
to them from the open mess-room door. 
They looked like long striped snakes 
gliding toward their feed. The pris- 
oner she had: come to see was not 
among them; he was in the infirmary, 
ill with tuberculosis. 

The ‘‘story” in the case—the big Sun- 
day story—was an invention of the sick 
man’s, a wonderful bit of mechanism 
that he had evolved as his disease 
progressed. The photomicrographic 
camera—if 8820 lived long enough to 
perfect it—would revolutionize several 
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branches of scientific research and en- 
able laboratories to enlarge and photo- 
graph simultaneously. Already 8820 
was in receipt of large offers in ex- 
change for his patents, but he seemed 
perversely indifferent to money consid- 
erations. So much for the structural 
frame of the big Sunday story. The 
emotional motif would be the gambling 
interest: Would the convict live long 
enough to perfect his invention? 

The girl was dismally conscious of a 
lack of enthusiasm in regard to her 
Sunday special as she made her way, 
under the guidance of the official, to 
the infirmary. She knew next to noth- 
ing of science, less of scientific mechan- 
ism. Why in thunder hadn’t they sent 
a man who was familiar with these 
things? Did they want a “teary bit’? 
They knew well enough she did not spe- 
cialize in these pious frauds, and she 
fiercely resented the implication of be- 
longing to the great confraternity of 
sob sisters.” 

As they penetrated farther into the 
labyrinth of corridors and hanging steel 
cages, the prison smell—unlike any 
other smell—grew. The leaden gray- 
ness of the giant rat trap was less ap- 
parent in the infirmary—a big, square 
room with barred windows through 
which actual sunshine came. Between 
the vertical irons, a patch of blue sky 
was visible, and a scrap of the river 
could be seen over the hunched gray 
shoulders of a prison tower. And if 
the protoplasmic grayness of the prison 
had not warped your brain and killed 
your imagination, you could think of 
apple trees blossoming beyond those 
walls, and robins hopping in the young 
grass, and tender leaves opening to the 
sun. But within the hospital, the prison 
stench struggled with the reek of dis- 
infectants in one noisome compound. 

Two beds in the infirmary were oc- 
cupied ; a screen, telling its brief para- 
graph of finality, was drawn around a 
third. At the farthest corner of the 
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room, a man bent over some sort of 
apparatus, the frame of which was 
about the size of a small desk. The 
custodian indicated that he was the man 
she had come to see. 

He had wasted within his stripes till 
they clung like a clown’s livery on what 
was left of him. He was a shrunken 
parody of a man, lit up by a pair of 
blazing eyes. Involuntarily, the girl 
shrank. She had never seen anything 
alive that looked so ill. 

At the sound of footsteps, he turned 
and was confronted by the amazing 
spectacle of a girl in a flowering spring 
hat. It had been four years since he had 
seen the phenomenon of girlhood. The 
last women’s faces he remembered look- 
ing at had been those of the brazenly 
curious harpies who had fought the 
crowd for a last glimpse of the con- 
victs at Grand Central Station, as the 
prison van had yielded them up to the 
smoking car. 

Before he spoke, the girl saw that he 
was French. He had turned to them 
the wreck of a dapper Gallic face, of 
the type you might fancy the gods of 
good and of evil tossing a coin for 
while Comedy and Tragedy looked on. 
The clerk explained the inexplicable; 
the young lady had come from one of 
the New York papers to write some- 
thing about his invention. 

The prisoner stood with one hand on 
the framework of the apparatus, slowly 
taking in the situation. The remnant 
left of him came to conclusions with 
painful deliberation. Prison routine 
had caught him up and ground out the 
human fiber; he had become an auto- 
maton, painstakingly laboring at an- 
other automaton, and when the per- 
sonal element was introduced into his 
little cosmos, he grew confused. He 
resented the intrusion of the spring hat 
and began to mumble excuses in a voice 
inaudible to the two at the other end 
of the room. To him the vital issues of 
life had become lenses, microscopic pro- 
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jection, lantern slides, and achromatic 
focusing glasses. In work he had for- 
gotten everything—life outside the gray 
walls, the girl, the thing they had sent 
him up for, his first sickening horror 
of convict life; all these had dwindled 
in comparison with the stake he was 
playing for—the perfection. of his in- 
vention before the plague wiped him 
out. 

He shook his head at the clerk. No, 
he didn’t want to say anything about his 
work for the papers. He no longer 
trusted himself to speak. He could feel 
the cough clutching at his throat; pres- 
ently it would shake him as a terrier 
does a rat. He hated coughing before 
people. Why had this girl come here 
and interrupted his work? He hadn’t 
a minute to lose. Any day, now, the 


screen might be around his cot, as it 
had been for two days around that poor 
devil’s in the corner. 

He stood there shaking his head and 
trying for decency’s sake to hold back 


the cough. If he were aware of any- 
thing apart from physical discomfort 
and annoyance at the interruption, it 
was the vivid yellow of the jonquils in 
the girl’s hat. Another year had slipped 
around and it was time again for spring 
hats. 

Out in the world, people would be 
walking in the country, breathing the 
moist, spicy odors of new earth and 
growing things; and the star-shaped 
flowers of the dogwood trees would 
glimmer through the brown woods, 
white and misty, like a low-hung milky 
way; and people would be exulting in 
living and loving. Yet here in prison, 
where there were no seasons and life, 
and the food they ate and the stripes 
they wore and the walls that held them 
had all come to be of a uniform gray- 
ness, there had grown in him a passion 
in this dogged competition with death— 
a consuming impulse to come out ahead 
of the game—that burned up the hours 
with a joy he had never known.. 
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Instinctively he resented the disturb- 
ing element of the spring hat. Regard- 
ing it with a slow-gathering vision, he 
saw beneath it a capable, intelligent- 
looking young woman of twenty-two or 
three, armed cap-a-pie in businesslike 
impersonality. 

Sheer contrast suggested his own girl 
—the vivid, splendid, flesh-and-blood 
creature that he had loved with all his 
young manhood and that he had lost 
every trace of when the gray prison 
walls had closed over him. 

For perhaps the ten-thousandth time, 
he asked himself what had become of 
her. His trial had begun on the very 
day when they were to have been mar- 
ried. An almost forgotten feeling of 
uneasiness began to pick at the outer 
shell of his blessed prison insensibility. 
He hadn’t felt like this since those first 
out-flamings of rage and despair that, 
in the beginning, had used to make of 
him the shrieking maniac they had put 
in the dark cell on one gill of water a 
day. That had been before the new 
warden had come—the new warden 
who had discovered that he was an 
Ecole Polytechnique man and had let 
him work. 

What had become of his girl? The 
raw agony of suspense, of jealousy, of 
gnawing curiosity, that for those first 
years had made of his life a consuming 
hell came back with the question: 

“What has become of Lily Elliott?” 

Professionally prying creatures, like 
this reporter, would know. There was 
no escaping them; he remembered how 
it had been at his trial. Well, he’d avail 
himself of the young lady’s retrieving 
gift. He’d find out what had become 
of Lily Elliott, and, to better effect his 
cross-examination, he’d submit to hav- 
ing her murder his invention in print. 
But he hated her fiercely in advance for 
the silly stuff he knew she’d write; 
hated her for coming there and shaking 
him out of his blessed prison Nirvana; 
hated her for making him know that it 
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come here and 
interrupted his 
work? Hehadn’ta minute to lose. 
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was spring outside the gray walls of the 
prison. 

He had it out with the cough. It 
usually ended that way. The cough 
would stand no nonsense for decency’s 
sake; it gripped you, shook you into a 
gasping, watery-eyed spectacle, then let 
you alone for a little while: He nodded 
his head to the warden’s clerk. Yes, 
he’d talk to the young lady about his 
invention. The secretary brought up 
a chair for the girl; then went back of 
the screen to look at the Italian who 
had taken a two days’ lease of life after 
they had put the screen around him. 

8820’s Gallic humor was not without 
its dash of cynicism. He likened the 


reporter, in her brown 
tailored suit, to “g 
working bee,” a spin- 
ster bee, misled as to 
her drab life mission 
and bedecking herself 
in a glad spring hat, 
What would Maeter- 
linck say of this 
pathetic variant? 
While he summed 
her up, he bowed 
gravely and inquired 
if she knew anything 
of microscopy. 
Practically nothing, 
she assured him. In 
college she had used 
it only in the simplest 
botanical and _biolog- 
ical work. 
He began to ex- 
plain his apparatus, 
It had many ad- 
vantages over the old 
camera lucida. The 
image, magnified to 
the required degree, 
was thrown directly 
on the _ sensitized 
plate, while a wide 
range of adjustments 
enabled the operator 
to regulate light and magnification. In 
detective work, it had already proved 
its value as a time saver ; practically any 
degree of enlargement and photography 
could be accomplished simultaneously, 
Formerly the method had been to mag- 
nify, then photograph; or a draftsman 
traced the reflection of the camera 
lucida. ; 
She took careful notes, stopping him 
when he talked faster than she could 
write. He saw that the subject did not 
interest her personally, but that she was 
conscientious in her efforts to under- 
stand and record intelligently. 
From his rather boulevardier point 
of view, he attempted to analyze this 
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“brown spinster bee” and concluded 
that she was an emotionally impover- 
ished type. She would have no 
imagination—no_ vision-building _ fac- 
ulty. Reporting must be an unspeak- 
able job for a woman. They probably 
sent her everywhere—jails, courtrooms, 
and all manner of unsavory places— 
and she went, doubtless, armed with 
this air of detached competency, and 
wrote with the same drab pen of sci- 
entific inventions, pure-food shows, bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death. Did 
women of this type ever let themselves 
go? Would it be possible for her to 
see life in any other terms but that of 
her own little pinched code? 

The question brought back his prick- 
ing uneasiness in regard to Lily. The 
horrid caged restlessness had him 
again. He tried to control his face, 
his eyes, his aimless, clutching hands, 
and to think things out. 

The Elliotts, he knew now, had been 
tawdry enough—that is, all but the girl. 
They had made of her beauty a sort of 
pinchbeck capital on which they had 
lived in terms of uneasy futurity. Her 
father had been a decrepit old Wall 
Street moth who had speculated with 
the random aim of the financially mori- 
bund. His final singeing had been the 
result of eavesdropping at his club, 
where he had overheard the talk of two 
men of the type called “magnates.” 
They had been, it seemed, about to 
trade heavily in a particular stock, and 
old Elliott had begged, borrowed, and 
other things for the money to back this 
chancy windfall. Of course he had 
been ruined, if so climactic a term could 
be applied to any one who had dribbled 
perennially at the tap of failure. 

The man in stripes had never tried 
to condone his part in the affair; he 
had known at the time that it was “dead 
wrong.” But Lily had been so utterly 
crushed. The doctor had spoken to 
him of congestion of the brain, and so 
he had manipulated the books of the 
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Sterling National to afford Elliott what 
he had then regarded as a temporary 
loan. The result had been as familiar 
as platitude. His adroit juggling of the 
books had been discovered—his Con- 
tinental connections had left him to his 
fate. And from the day when his sen- 
tence had been pronounced, he had not 
had the smallest sign from Lily or any 
of her family. 

His last glimpse had been of her fa- 
ther, standing in a corridor of the court 
building, as the newly made convict had 
gone by manacled to a deputy. The ex- 
pression on the old man’s face, as he 
had contrived a furtive adieu, had been 
one of almost malignant fear. The boy 
had not understood then; it had seemed 
but a part of the general nightmare. He 
had firmly expected that the ‘old man 
would come to see him on the first vis- 
itor’s day after he had become an in- 
mate of the big prison. But he had 
not come then, or on any other visiting 
day. And he had been so sure Lily 
would write that he had used to turn 
sick at the pit of the stomach every 
time he had seen a keeper with a letter. 
But none of them had been from her. 

In those days he had been what is 
called a “dangerous prisoner.” The 
gray madness would come suddenly 
upon him—walls, food, fellow prison- 
ers, the steel cages, the smells, the 
degradation, the whole hell of it—and 
he would rage and shriek and rattle the 
iron bars of his cell, and they had pun- 
ished him like a wild beast. But it had 
been different after the new warden 
had let him work. 

The girl had finished writing. She 
glanced over her notes, made one or 
two corrections; then began to read 
them aloud to see if she had made any 
mistakes. They were all right, he said, 
better written like that without techni- 
calities. 

She slipped the notebook into her 
jacket pocket and sat for a moment 
looking at the prisoner with an ex- 
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pression of painful embarrassment. It 
was the first time she had seemed hu- 
man to him. His Gallic humor still 
held. He assured himself that, in mo- 
ments of weakness, she would experi- 
ence compunction at stinging the 
drone. 

“When I write this story”—the color 
had seeped up her cheek and across her 
worried-looking forehead—‘do you 
want me to mention your name as the 
inventor—or just how would you like 
to have me arrange it?” 

He laughed in the prison way— 
silently, in the throat. Good little brown 
spinster bee, she wasn’t utterly dehu- 
manized, after all. 

“No, thanks. My name was in the 
papers once—very fully. I was not 
slighted by the press. That is suffi- 
cient for all time.” 

“Then shall I speak of the photomi- 
crographic camera as an invention of 
a ” She could not bring herself to 
say “convict” or “inmate of a penal in- 
stitution.” 

“Oh—say convict.” The ghost of a 
smile hovered over the death-mask face. 
“Let the whole seventeen hundred of 
us share in the glory. Say the photomi- 
crographic camera is the invention of 
a prisoner. That will be sufficient 
identification.” 

“Is some one looking after your 
patents?” 

“Oh, yes, the good friend who has— 
what do you say in English?—‘staked 
me to it.’ These appliances, lenses, 
slides—things like that are expensive. 
Without my good friend, this work 
would have been impossible. As _ it 
stands, the instrument will do. The 
microscope and camera have been suc- 
cessfully combined in a portable ap- 
paratus. But there is a good deal to 
do yet. The ideal contrivance will 
weigh fifteen pounds less. You see 
what that will mean in field work, espe- 
cially archeology, where transportation 
is such a factor.” 
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The words came out with unnatural 
haste. The wasted hands, with their 
disease-thickened fingers, were prodigal 
of gesture; the wreck of the dapper 
Gallic face glowed like a beacon. 

“This littie machine, mademoiselle, 
it has been a wonderful resource. You 
cannot think what it has been to me, 
After I began to work, I no longer 
tramped my cell at night—four steps 
forward, four steps back, all night, 
every night. After I began to work, I 
would waken as usual, but something 
would say, ‘You need sleep, for that 
blessed work,’ and off I’d go, like a dog 
tired with hunting.” 

He spread his hands over the sup- 
porting frame of the machine with a 
gesture of mute affection. He loathed 
the idea of its figuring in a Sunday 
story, with all its preposterous senti- 
mentality, its silly exaggeration. Why 
couldn’t she wait three or four weeks? 
Everything would be decently over by 
that time. He would have had his turn 
at the screen, and his blessed instru- 
ment would be finished, packed, and on 
its way to the Ecole Polytechnique, to 
which he had determined to will it as 
a gift. You could not vulgarize a dead 
man—no, not even a Sunday paper 
could. In three or four weeks’. time, 
at most, she was welcome to do her 
worst. 

Despite the death’s-head look, his 
smile was almost boyishly winning as 
he terttatively suggested: 

“Now, if you will only consent to 
wait for a little while, you will have 
what your Sunday newspaper gour- 
mands call a ‘corker.’ They'll get their 
pound of thrills!’ There’ll be the intro- 
duction—the convict patiently working 
away at his labor-saving scientific in- 
strument during his term. But he’s not: 
here to get the applause or the wealth. 
Why? You draw your moral—about 
half a column. And the artist—the gen- 
tleman who makes pictures for the Sun- 
day papers—for me, he is the real ter- 
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ror, but maybe he'll be less dramatic 
than usual.” 

It was pretty grim jesting, but there 
was nothing bitter about it; the boy, 
for the first time during the interview, 
seemed honestly amused. 

“If you'll wait, mademoiselle, it will 
be a magnificent Sunday story. If you 
do it now, it will be a wretched anti- 
climax.” 

She considered this judiciously. She 
agreed with him thoroughly, but pro- 
tested a little for decency. 

“Of course, if you don’t want me to 
publish it now, I won’t do it.” 

Good little spinster bee, she wasn’t 
half bad. 

“You'll give me your word, made- 
moiselle, not to print the story till you 
receive my permission? It will be sent 
to you—if—when is 

“My sacred word.” She was peril- 
ously near breaking down. 

“I thank you.” She was of the type 
that keeps its word; of that he had no 
doubt. 

She smoothed out her gloves, prepar- 
atory to putting them on. There was 
not a shred of an excuse for lingering, 
and yet she hated to go without some 
word of sympathy. Her poverty of re- 
source presented itself rather mock- 
ingly. She was so desperately sorry, 
but all she could think of was: 

“Perhaps there’s some little errand 
I could attend to for you—or something 
you'd like to have?” 

“No, thanks. But you can let me in- 
terview you—ask you about heaps of 
people I used to know?” 

She nodded. 

“Ts George Spencer still on 
morning edition of your paper?” 

George Spencer, now the city editor, 
had been at the time of the young man’s 
trial the paper’s star reporter. Doubt- 
less he had been good to the prisoner; 
that was Spencer’s way. So the work- 
ing bee began, very pleased indeed to 
have so good an account to give of the 
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man in whom he was interested. Spen- 
cer had done wonderfully; they spoke 
of him for managing editor. He had 
married that clever Miss Thorndyke 
who had written such jolly plays. Per- 
haps he remembered some of them— 
‘The Censor’? and ‘The American’s 
Paris’? Here was common ground. 
Without dread of running into blind al- 
leys of embarrassment at his plight, the 
little reporter could talk of the glories 
of Spencer. Then she made the dis- 
covery that he wasn’t listening, that, 
while she chattered, his thoughts were 
miles away. 

It was the same when he inquired of 
other newspaper men. The reporter 
saw that he had no more interest in 
them than he would have had in strings 
of names in the telephone book or the 
city directory. He was a wretched 
actor, or he was too ill to put it over, 
or perhaps he had been shut away so 
long from social subterfuges that he 
had forgotten the moves of the game. 

Again he played a card—trumps, 
without a doubt, this time. Every line 
of the inert body grew tense; beads of 
sweat stood out on the tallowy fore- 
head. She turned away from the look 
in his face—no one should see such 
naked horror of revelation. What he 
was about to ask had galvanized him 
for the moment into something of his 
original image and likeness. Did she 
know what had become of Lily Elliott? 
His tongue grew thick over the ques- 
tion; he pumped it out, breathlessly, 
from a parched mouth. 

Involuntarily, the girl’s hand slipped 
into her jacket pocket, the one that held 
the painstaking notes of his invention. 
On another page of the same book were 
her observations of this morning’s wed- 
ding—the sartorial intricacies of Lily 
Elliott’s bridal gown and the Juliet caps 
of her attendants. 

In her first grasp of the combination, 
she had a feeling that if she relaxed 
her grip on the notebook, he’d know! 
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She clung to it as the panic-stricken 
clutch useless, hindering things, in mo- 
ments of disaster. When she came up 
through what seemed oceans of expert- 
ence, she was still clutching—not the 
notebook, but a phrase, one they had a 
little overworked her last year at col- 
lege. Here it was at last—‘the real 
thing.” The atmosphere was charged 
with the certainty of it—the consciously 
crucial moment. 

This was what Chopin had felt for 
George Sand, Adrienne Lecouvreur for 
Marshal Saxe. It had jerked this nine- 
tenths-dead man from the grave and 
made him almost heroic. It was like 
listening to the archangel sound the 
trumpet on the last day and seeing the 
dead in their winding sheets answer— 
and quicken. “The real thing” would 
never come to her, but to have seen it 
gave her something of a feeling of con- 
secration. 

To gain time, she repeated his ques- 
tion, her air that of one who had the in- 
formation on file, but who hesitated 
over the cabinet holding it. 

As a bit of journalistic caviar, “the 
story” did not exist for the brown 
working bee. To have told him, 
watched him like something under his 
own microscope, made capital of his 
gasping acceptance of this last straw 
was not for her. The paper had not 
engaged her for the purpose of vivisec- 
tion. The Sunday gourmands would 
get a straight story—when it was writ- 
ten; a great scientific invention had 
been perfected by a convict dying with 
tuberculosis. The titbit of “heart in- 
terest” they’d have to forego. 

Her answer to his question, as she 
faced him, was analogous to the sur- 
geon’s selection of the sharpest knife 
for the quickest incision: 

“Lily Elliott died two years ago.” 

The taut figure seemed to double up 
and melt within its stripes. Again he 
was the tallowy, sick thing her young 
wholesomeness had shrunk from when 


she had first entered the infirmary. The 
havoc of her mercifully intended bullet 
the more convinced her of the wisdom 
of having sent it. He cared too su- 
premely for Lily Elliott to be told the 
story of the protracted auction of her 
loveliness. 

The cough had him again—the re- 
volting, loose rattle that outraged his 
sense of decency. She walked to the 
barred window to give him such shrift 
of privacy as the stark conditions al- 
lowed. Over the hunching tower that 
held the sentry—gun in hand ready to 
shoot the first that attempted escape— 
the sky was blue. 

The prisoner was speaking, more to 
himself than to her: 

“She is dead—and it was I who killed 
her.” 

He looked curiously old and _ his 
breath came gaspingly. She went over 
to him and took one of his clammy 
hands in hers and said something that 
even she recognized as absurdly con- 
ventional. Then she signified to the 
warden’s clerk, who had sat by the un- 
conscious Italian back of the screen— 
more to show his respect for the press 
than from any interest in the unfor- 
tunate—that she was ready to go. 

She thrilled a little heroically to her 
role of special Providence; the thought 
that she had saved the convict’s pride 
was very comforting, and she saw her- 
self a vestal priestess sheltering the 
wrecked tabernacle of love. To let 
him think of Lily Elliott as dead was 
infinitely more merciful than to let him 
know her faithless. Thus reasoned the 
brown working bee, who, never having 
had a deeper personal emotion than 
fear of Spencer’s cutting the best parts 
out of her storiés or anxiety that some 
one might regard her as a bohemian 
because she was on a paper, subscribed, 
nevertheless, very handsomely, to the 
doctrine of “All for love, or the world 
well lost.” 

After she had gone, Number 8820 
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When they brought in the oatmeal and milk, they found 8820 sprawled over the wreck 
of his invention. 


sat huddled before his apparatus, with- 
out any clear idea a: to the details of 
his cataclysm. He only knew that the 
bottom had dropped out of his refuge 
and that on every side the prison had 
resumed business as a gray hell. The 
stentorian breathing of the dying man 
back of the screen, the barred windows, 
the striped livery he wore, the stench— 
here were all the horrors as they had 
been in the beginning. 

Somewhere out in the prison yard a 
whistle shrilled, and the sound was im- 


mensely steadying. They'd be stopping 
work now and skurrying back to the big 
rat cage. Soon some one would be 
bringing up the slimy oatmeal, the 
doubtful milk, that were the fare of 
those in the infirmary. What he had 
to do ought to be done quickly. But 
he was tired, tired. Wave after wave 
of fatigue seemed to break over him, 
and the sweat dribbled down his spine 
like water from a trickling tap. 

Yet he wasn’t so dead but that he 
knew the decent thing. That chat- 
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tering little fool had seen what Lily 
Elliott had been to him; he had recog- 
nized her professional gleam of appro- 
priation as she had scented “romance.” 
When she wrote her story, she’d put in 
his girl. The whole horrid scandal 
would be revived, with poor Lily’s 
name dragged in for the climax. * Thank 
God, he’d put her off—persuaded her 
to wait till he had perfected his in- 
vention and the game was up with him! 
He picked up a small brass mallet 
that he had used in his work and lifted 
it critically, and what was left of him 
he put into the first. smashing blows. 
There was a sound of splintering glass 
and the pounding of metal on metal; 
then everything in the infirmary was 
quiet, except for the snoring breathing 
of the Italian back of the screen. 
When they brought in the oatmeal 
and milk, they found 8820 sprawled 


over the wreck of his invention. He 
had pitched forward and outward, and 
his arms hung over the stand in a cur: 
ously ironic gesture of protection. 

No one asked him why he had done 
it, and during the week or so that he 
survived the ruin of his instrurgent, the 
prison doctor was at a loss to account 
for a curious buoyancy—almost happi- 
ness—that possessed him. It made the 
case highly interesting from a_ patho- 
logical point of view, particularly as his 
mind remained clear. What life had 
to offer a mortally stricken convict who 
had deliberately destroyed the work of 
years honestly puzzled the doctor who 
had made notes on the case. 

The physician would have been the 
last to guess that, in this final act of ab- 
negation, there had come to 8820 the 
joy of protecting from the mob the 
name of the woman he loved. 


SD 
“STUFF OF DREAMS” 
Att dimpled ran the little lake 


Before the breezes fresh and sweet, 
Where, paddling deftly, “Admiral Drake” 
Swam as he led his fleet. 


Upon his stately, burnished head 
The rich green feathers clung, and threw 
The drops off, though the lake’s dark bed 
His beak’s deep plunges knew. 


You strove to fright him with the dash 
Of roguish pebbles, but he veered 

Scarcely a duck’s length from their plash, 
Then gravely homeward steered. 


Your prank, his stately course to shore, 
And—though no orchard country this— 
The faint breath where some chance tree bore 

Wreaths pink and white as bliss— 


These things my dream stuff are, though such 


Small, foolish ones! 


Yet who’s to prove 


Their folly when they yield so much 
That makes, that fosters, love? 
JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL, 
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Why it required thirteen days for two people to dis- 
cover that they were “simply made for each other.” 


young ward curve into gloom—“they are made 
each other. Silly moles that can’t 
table. see it! But what are we going to do 
actiially gone to bed, with them, Jerry, if they go on like 
eried Martha indignantly. this for the next twelve days?” 


| blank dismay the Hardys 

looked at each other across the liv- for 
ing-room 
*They’ve 

Jerry!” 


“So I noticed,” replied Jerry. “Oh, they’ll have a good time. Don’t 
“Sneaked in, out of all that heavenly you worry.” 
moonlight and lake we were leaving for “But,” wailed Martha, “if they 
them—and went to bed!’ aren't attracted at least enough for a 
Each one evidently under the delu- little flirtation, we'll have to be with 
sion that he—she—was making an un- them all the time ourselves! Oh, I do 


did want 
this end of our vacation to be just you 


noticed get-away from the other,” like self-sustaining guests! 


Jerry amplified. “Tt’s too bad, Marth, 








but I told you that this matchmaking 
wouldn’t go with Roberts.” 

“With Buchanan Roberts!” Mrs. 
Hardy was scornful. “TI like that! Of 
course it was always doubtful whether 
a girl like Violet would look at him 
twice. But’—her voice took a down- 
5 


. 


and I, Jerry!” 
‘Then why,” inquired young Mr. 
Hardy, not illogically, “did you insist 
upon asking Violet Dederick and Bu- 
chanan .Roberts ?” 
“Jerry, you know they are 
“Made for each other. Oh, yes, I’ve 


” 
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heard it a good many times. But what 
I mean to say is that we had to have 
our parents and our sisters and our 
brothers and a few old friends. And I 
should have been glad, myself, to have 
the last three weeks with no other com- 
panions than my guide and my lawful 
wedded wife. And if those two young 
—what did you call them ?—moles?— 
don’t reach the condition where they 
are mutually sufficient, we’ve got a job 
of entertaining before us which I don’t 
relish a bit more than you do, ma’am.” 

“It’s absurd!” grumbled the part- 
ner of Mr. Hardy’s joys and sorrows. 
“Perfectly absurd! Two artists, so that 
they’d have all that in common; and he 
landscapes and she children’s portraits, 
so they need never be professionally 
jealous! And both of them so good- 
Honestly, until I met Buck, I 
never knew where Violet was going to 
find a man tall enough to marry! And 
both so capable in every way. She’s 
the and the best 
cook I know, and so is he. The strong- 
est woman swimmer, and the best man 
cook, I mean. Oh, you know what I 
And they’re both witty, Buck 
with his drawl and his humor you 
don’t half realize for at least three sec- 
onds, and she with her sharp, smart, 
Newport-drawing-room-in-a-novel kind. 
And both so good and loyal and fine! 
Oh, they are the stupidest pair I have 
ever seen! Asleep! When they might 
be paddling up the creek together in the 
moonlight !” 

“Well,” suggested her husband, 
“there’s no reason why we shouldn’t be 
paddling up the creek in the moonlight, 
since they’ve left us the canoe.” 

With a guilty glance to the right and 
the left, where the passages led away 
to the guest dormitories, they stole 
from the cabin and slipped through the 
balm-scented night down to the little 
boat landing, there to take advantage 
of the Heaven-sent opportunities that 
their obstinate guests disdained. 


looking ! 
swimmer 


strongest 


mean! 
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The end of the first week of the 
visit found Martha in despair. The 
two tall artists were perfectly and dis- 
couragingly polite to each other. Bom- 
barded with questions in private, each 
replied with the fullest admission of the 
other’s many admirable qualities. Vi- 
olet cheerfully acknowledged Buck's 
slow humor, and he laughed spontane- 
ously at her incisive sayings. In com- 
radely fashion, they antiphonally 
damned those schools of art which did 
not appeal to them, and Buck humbly 
declared himself Violet’s debtor for a 
new wrinkle in swimming on the side, 
while she as cheerfully acclaimed his 
unrivaled skill in the matter of corn 
pone. They became sufficiently friendly 
to yawn without disguise in each other’s 
faces, and to declare that they were go- 
ing to turn in without elaborate subter- 
fuge. But no perception of the fact so 
patent to their entertainers—that they 
were made for each other—ever seemed 
to dawn upon them. 

“IT wish, Martha,” said Violet se- 
verely, “that you wouldn’t throw me at 
Mr. Roberts’ head as you do.” 

“Don’t you like him?” asked Martha, 
with the sound of a grieving dove in 
her voice. 

“Of course I like him. He’s delight- 
ful. He’s fine. But that is no reason 
why you should make a target of him, 
with all the eligible young women of 
your acquaintance as the missiles. No 
man who can make such ash cake and 
such coffee as he makes, my dear, has 
any need of a woman in his life. So— 
spare him, Martha, spare him!” 

And to Jerry, his old friend Bu- 
chanan remarked: 

“Say, Jerry, a téte-a-téte with me is 


about the last treat your agreeable 
friend, Miss Dederick, is hankering 
after. The next time your wife has 


laboriously left us alone together, and 
you happen to heave into sight, please 
join us.” 

“Don’t you like her?” 
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A terrific crash of the electric artillery sounded even through the pillows, and her 
head again emerged. 


‘“Immensely. It’s her comfort I’m 
thinking about now. She doesn’t want 
me to make love to her, and it’s an 
awful waste of good scenery to leave 
us alone together. The background 
calls for love making.” 

“How do you know that she doesn’t 
want to—to harmonize with the view?” 

“My dear fellow, that handsome, 
gifted, wholesome young woman 
doesn’t need anything for her comple- 
tion—not love or love making, not mar- 
riage or maternity. She’s self-sufficing, 
and she knows it.” 

“She paints uncommonly sympathetic 
portraits of kids,” Suggested Jerry. 

“And that about lets her out,” said 
Buchanan. 

Whereupon, the Hardys, in secret 
conclave, formally renounced their 


cherished scheme, and thenceforth de- 
voted themselves gravely to being 
ubiquitous hosts. 

Two days before the end of the drag- 
ging fortnight, however, they fell from 
grace and effected an early-morning 
escape from the camp, leaving behind 
them only Jarvis, the guide, Peter Paul 
Rubens, the dog, and.a note for their 
guests. These bore the defection well, 
laughing a little over the undiminished 
in-loveness which characterized the 
Hardys after nearly two years of 
matrimony. They ate the breakfast of 
Jarvis’ preparation, and Violet declared 
that she was going to fly in the face of 
opportunity by mending stockings all 
the morning instead of enjoying her 
next-to-last day of the mountain world. 
Buchanan loitered about watching her 
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as she plied her needle. By and by he 
remarked a little shamefacedly : 

“Will you do me a favor? Will you 
sew me a button on my coat? I was 
going to ask Martha to do it this eve- 
ning. It’s my store coat, and I have to 
wear it back to town.”” 

“Bring it here,” commanded Violet. 
Then she laughed. “I’m awfully glad 
there’s something in the world you can’t 
do for yourself. You seemed so—al- 
most horribly—self-sufficing !” 

“T can’t sew,” he confessed. “The 
thread gets into the most accursed 
knots.” 

He watched her while she deftly re- 
stored the button to its place. When 
she had finished, he took the coat and 
went off for his day’s fishing with Jar- 
vis, leaving Violet faintly regretting his 
departure. 

“He’s quite nice when he doesn’t 
know it all,” she said to herself. 

Buck and Jarvis had caught un- 
counted fish and had eaten their lunch 
when there began to _ reverberate 
through the hills the cannonading of an 
unseasonable thunder shower. Jarvis 
opined that they had done pretty well, 
and that there was no need of their 
staying out to catch a wetting unless 
Mr. Roberts particularly wished it. 
Buck declared himself ready for the 
camp, and they made their way back to- 
ward it, with the crashes echoing all 
about them, and the forest darkness 
constantly illuminated by broad flares of 
lightning. As they reached the cabin, 
big bullets of hail began to pelt them, 
and the thunder and liehtning were in- 
cessant. Jarvis carried the string of 
fish to the cookhouse, and Buck entered 
the living room. At the threshold he 
stood, literally transfixed. Violet 
emerged from a mass of pillows on the 
couch. Her face was white, her beau- 


tiful eyes distended with terror. 

“Is it going to be a bad one?” she 
gasped, and then, not waiting for re- 
ply, she shuddered back into the pil- 
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lows as the storm-darkened windows 
were suddenly cut by a demoniacal dart 
of greenish-silver flame. 

Buck crossed the room and sat down 
beside her. 

“It’s nothing, nothing at all,” he lied, 

He had to shout the lie to make him- 
self heard above the thunder and 
through the baricade of down she had 
erected between her senses and _ the 
storm. But a terrific crash of the elec- 
tric artillery sounded even through the 
pillows, and her head again emerged, 
She caught his arm. Then, another bolt 
of intense fire bisecting the blackness 
beyond the unshuttered window, she 
moaned and buried her face against his 
shoulder. Instinctively Buck’s arm 
around her. He murmured 
something soothing as he held her close 
and felt her uncontrollable shudders, 
By and by he found himself gently 
stroking her hair, with sensations of 
amazing pleasure and tenderness. 

The storm passed quickly. 
lifted her face from its refuge. 
considerably flushed. 

“T’m a fool in a thunder storm,” she 
confessed supererogatorily. “I can’t 
help it—truly I can’t.” 

“Thank God you aren’t quite so com- 
pletely without human needs as you 
seemed!” said Buck. 

His face, also, was flushed, and there 
was a new look in his eyes. He 
stretched out his arm again; her shoul- 
der was not far away. 


closed 


Violet 
It was 


“Will you kindly inform us,” de- 
manded Martha that evening, with a 
pretense of asperity, “why it took you 
thirteen days to discover what was so 
perfectly apparent on the very first day 
—that you were simply made for each 
other ?” 

“T never found out that she—he— 
needed anything I could do until to- 
day,” they chanted in unison. 

And Martha stared at them, bewil- 
dered, but satisfied. 
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T-T-Tommy 
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A Little Tale of Phonics and Fate. 


~OMMY was always glad when the 
time came to cut out “Three 
Bear” houses, or to sew autumn- 
leaf cards, or to stick Columbus’ white- 
paper boat on the ocean part of a piece 
of blue paper. To be sure, he wasn’t 
an expert. There was danger of sail- 
ing the boat in the sky instead of in 
the water, and of having one’s hands 
slapped for this lack of nautical per- 
ception; and difficulties also were en- 
countered in getting the paste on the 
right side of the paper, and in knotting 
the sewing thread, and in not dropping 
the scissors. But, even so, the physical 
tragedies of this new path of knowl- 
edge were easier to bear than the ones 
that beset his brain. 

lor weeks, Johnny Kent had never 
failed to answer, “m-m-m,” when Miss 
Dean asked sweetly: 

“Now what 
cow say, children?” 

Tommy, however, was not positive 
but that the nice mother cow 
“f-f-f"; but he sat directly in back 
Johnny and echoed the “m-m-m” as 
quickly as he could. Johnny also knew 
that a large r on the blackboard meant 
to growl realistically—‘‘r-r-r”—like a 


does the nice mamma 


uid 
of 


cross old dog. 

To Tommy, the “r-r-r” sound and a 
cat might just as easily have been cor- 
related, and the “f-f-f” remark have 
come from the lips of a horse. He 
knew startlingly little about animals, 
for he had lived his six years in a 
small beach town on the Pacific, where 


“ 


he had clambered around over rocks 
and played in the sand. Cats and dogs 
he knew, and he had seen two cows 
“close up”; he was also distantly famil- 
iar with horses ; but the things that they 
said were past his comprehending. One 
night he had caught a stray kitten for 
experimental purposes, and yanked its 
tail severely in order to develop the re- 
quired state of anger; but there had 
come no convincing ‘“‘f-f-f.” Instead, 
the cat had said, “Yow! Yow! Yow!” 
as nearly as Tommy had been able to 
translate it. He timidly reported this 
fact the next morning when Miss Dean 
inquired: 

“And what is it, children, that the 
angry kitty says?” 

Miss Dean was horrified when told 
how he had come by his opinion. 

“Tommy, you are a cruel, naughty 
boy,” she said coldly, and the First B 
Class surveyed him in this new aspect 
with round, surprised eyes. He 
reputed on the beach as a “fraidy cat” 
who “ran like a turkey” when any one 
desired to fight him. Probably the fact 
that the few he had faced the 
enemy had resulted disastrously lent 
fleetness to his thin, freckled legs. 

“A cruel, naughty boy,” Miss Dean 
repeated, and the First B snickered, for 
Tommy had certainly the appearance 
of anything but a cruel and naughty 
one. He was a thin little wisp, amaz- 
ingly freckled. His hair was a dusty 
red, and even his light blue eyes were 
freckled with light brown spots. As 


was 


times 
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there was never more than one button 
on his blouse, the resultant gap always 
disclosed the only perceptible bit of 
Tommy that was not freckled—a very 
white strip of stomach. 

He made no response to the charges 
against him. Johnny Kent immediately 
launched into a graphic description of 
how Tommy had thrown rocks at Be- 
som’s dog’ when it was tied up and 
couldn’t bite him. 

“Yes—an’—an’ he never’ went 
‘a-a-a,’”’ burst out Tommy gulpingly. 
“He went ‘Yip! Bow-wow'!’ like that.” 
Aghast at his own temerity, he sank 
down into his seat. 

Miss Dean, the beautiful, walked 
slowly down the aisle, put her hand un- 
der Tommy’s chin, and tipped his head 
back uncomfortably. It was the first 
time she had ever touched Tommy, and 
he felt a distinct thrill of importance at 
the touch of her cool fingers that were 
so often patting and caressing the other 
children. Perhaps now she was going 
to explain about these errors of na- 
ture; perhaps she was glad he had told 
about the mistake. But her words shat- 
tered his vague hopes. 

“If you ever paid the least attention 
in class, Tommy, you would never think 
that a dog said ‘a-a-a;’ you’d know that 
he said ‘r-r-r.’, And if I ever hear of 
your being cruel to animals again, you 
shall certainly have to be punished in 
some way. Do you understand?” 

“Un-huh,” muttered Tommy, miser- 
ably conscious of the leering grin on 
the cherubic face of Johnny Kent, who 
stuck pins in horned toads and ampu- 
tated bugs’ legs with heroic pleasure. 
He hated Johnny Kent, but he had a 
vast respect for Johnny’s ability to cata- 
logue correctly the sources of all these 
new noises necessary to his education. 
There were snakes and mice and pigs 
and lambs and trains and the wind and 
clocks in the ‘awful jumble of things 
that made these noises. Occasionally 


he connected the noise with the right 
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sound, but seldom; and never once had 
he remembered that lambs, which were 
totally foreign to him, said ‘a-a-a.’ He 
had consulted his weary little mother 
about it, and she was of the opinion 
that lambs, which were curly, did not 
talk, but bawled—‘‘ba-ba-ba.” 

He further consulted Mr. William 
Stearns, for whom his mother washed, 
about the matter; and Mr. Stearns, 
after some amusing, but rather perplex- 
ing remarks about lambs and bulls and 
bears, agreed with Tommy’s mother. 

Thus it was that Tommy announced 
with unusual firmness, “A lamb is curly 
and says ‘ba-ba-ba,’” when Miss Dean 
wrote a large a on the blackboard and 
asked what the little lamb said. The 
First B class laughed merrily, like the 
tinkle of a lot of little bells, but to 
Tommy it was a hideous sound. 

“T mean it says ‘t-t-t,’”” he frantically 
corrected himself. 

“Come here, Tommy,” said 
Dean. 

Up in front, where the eyes of the 
giggling class made tiny hot places on 
his body, Miss Dean took him by both 
shoulders and held him firmly. Pub- 
licity wilted Tommy as a hot wind does 
a weed ; his mind deserted him entirely ; 
he felt his tongue moving, but could not 
hear what it said. Miss Dean’s pretty 
face grew sterner. 

“You are not thinking, Tommy. Now 
think hard and tell me what you’ve 
heard your father’s big watch say. Now 
think.” 

“He’s dead,” Tommy protested 
feebly. “We had a alarm clock, but it 
fell in the wash tub.” 

These associations seemed in some 
strange way to destroy the severity on 
Miss Dean’s face. She turned him 
about so that he faced the sea of round, 
interested little faces, and wrote a large 
t on the board, requesting the class to 
tell Tommy its significance. 

“T-t-t,” hissed Class B. 
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“And tell him what 
makes that sound.” 

“A watch,” boomed 
the class heartily. 

Tommy’s mind re- 
luctantly left the 
alarm clock and its 
vaster possibilities 
and sought to fasten 
round the articula- 
tions of watches. 

Miss Dean in- 
scribed another giant 
t on the board. 

“Now, Tommy,” 
she encouraged cor- 
dially, ‘‘you can tell ¢ 
what this says, can’t 
your” 

Tommy _ reflected, 
blank of face. She 
did not mention 
watches, so his bewil- 
dered little brain 
hustled off in another 
direction. 

“T-f-f,” he  ven- 
tured hopefully. 

Miss Dean gazed at 
him an instant, and 
then, with a gasp of 
sheer exasperation, 
grasped his shoulders 
and shook him until he lopped like an 
empty garment. 

“Now you tell me what that letter 
says!” she demanded rather breath- 
lessly, startled at the way Tommy’s 
freckles popped out from his white 
cheeks. Fortune turned more kindly in 
guiding Tommy’s tongue. 

“T-t-t,” he gasped. 

Miss Dean’s face brightened; she 
glanced over at Miss Summers, who 
taught Class A on the other side of the 
room. But Miss Summers had not wit- 
nessed the success of her discipline and 
was dismissing her class for recess. 

“T’m sorry I had to shake you, 
Tommy,” said Miss Dean, “but I knew 
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“This is dreadful stuff to remember, isn’t it, honey ?’’ she said, 
sitting down on the top of his low desk. 


you were merely being stubborn, and 
we can’t have any stubborn little boys. 
Now you must stay in at recess and say 
‘t-t-t’ to yourself every minute.” 

It was Miss Dean’s week to be on 
yard duty, so Tommy and Miss Sum- 
mers were left alone in the class room, 
His feeble “‘t-t-t” degenerated into an 
unintelligible mumbling. Miss Sum- 
mers went back to him, Her hair was 
a little white around her forehead, and 
a few wrinkles played around the cor- 
ners of her brown eyes when she 
smiled. She was an old maid, Tommy’s 
sister Susy had told him—she’d never 
had a single “beau” all the time she had 
taught in the Ocean Side school. Miss 
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*‘A woman’s knowledge, Tommy, is a fearful thing to contend with—fearful. Isn’t it?” 


Dean had lots of “beaux”; she walked 
on the beach with one almost every 
Sunday and lots of evenings in between 
times—a matter of profound signifi- 
cance at Ocean Side. But she had 
never walked with Mr. William 
Stearns. He was too rich to walk with 
a schoolteacher, 

Tommy was Mr. William Stearns’ 
only associate at Ocean Side, and by 
Tommy alone he was not held in awe 
and veneration. With the greatest per- 
sonality of Ocean Side Tommy was 
“chums.” Something now about the 
wrinkles around Miss Summers’ brown 
eyes reminded Tommy of Mr. William 
Stearns. 

“This is dreadful stuff to remember, 


isn’t it, honey?” she said, sitting down 
on the top of his low desk. “When I 
was a little girl, I couldn’t learn it 
either. So I know just how you feel 
about it.” 

Tommy’s freckles receded a trifle. 
He adjusted his blouse carefully over 
the white strip of stomach, in which 
the peculiar feeling was abating. 

“You know, Tommy, I’ve thought of 
a splendid way for you to remember 
the sound that the watch makes. Can 
you write your name?” 

“Not awful good.” 

“Well, I'll help you.” She wrote his 
name plainly on a smudgy piece of 
tablet paper. “Now your name begins 
with the letter t, only we make it big- 
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T-T-Tommy 


ger because it begins a name. If you 
say your name very slowly, you'll hear 
And my 


that letter saying ‘t-t-t-t-t.’ 
watch says it, too.” 

Tommy gazed at her mutely and held 
her little gold watch to his ear. 

“T-T-Tommy,” chanted Miss Sum- 
mers softly, smiling at him. She 
reached down and patted his chapped 
little hand. “You try it, honey,” she 
encouraged. 

A warm tightness clutched Tommy’s 
throat and almost choked him. Of 
course “honey” couldn’t compare with 
Mr. William ‘Stearns’ words, such as 
“old sport,’ “Lochinvar,” “Apollo,” 
and “Red,” but it was exceedingly 
pleasant in its place. The matter of 
the letter t grew suddenly simple, 
though he felt forced to say that if it 
weren't in school, he’d think the watch 
“just kinda clicked.” 

that afternoon, t held no ter- 
rors for Tommy., He could find it 
any number of letters on the 
blackboard and attach the proper noise 
to it. And every recess after that, Miss 
Summers helped him, for Miss Dean 
considered her plan so effective that 
she had him stay in each day and chant 
asound. It was a satisfactory arrange- 
ment in every way, for it prevented 
Johnny Kent from chasing him around 
the schoolhouse calling, ““T-T-Tommy! 
T-T-Tommy!” and putting bugs down 
his neck. 

Tommy told Mr. William Stearns 
about Miss Summers, and said sug- 
gestively that if he had an automobile, 
he’d take her riding lots of times. But 
though Mr. Stearns had three automo- 
biles—all red—he showed no interest in 
the matter. After all, Mr. Stearns was 
aqueer man. He had two little patches 
of white hair over each ear; the rest of 
it was black. He had no little girls or 
boys or even a wife, and he didn’t want 
any, either; he was perfectly contented 
with Japanese men to cook for him. 
But lots of ladies came out to the big 


among 
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parties he gave. Tommy’s mother had 
said she guessed he was awfully “fast,” 
but he was such good pay for the wash- 
ing that she couldn’t be too particular. 
Tommy asked his friend if it was bad 
to be “fast,” and Mr. Stearns told him 
it all depended upon where the police- 
man was. Tommy did not understand 
very much that Mr. Stearns said, but 
then neither did Mr. Stearns under- 
stand very much that Tommy said. 
They enjoyed the mystery of each 
other. Twice Mr. Stearns had given 
Tommy perilous rides in his roadster, 
and once he had taken him on his back 
for a swim ’way out beyond the break- 
ers. The rest of their acquaintance had 
been developed lying on the sand in 
the evening sunshine, after Mr. Stearns’ 
daily swim. 

Mr. Stearns had taken advantage of 
Tommy’s experiences to renew his own 
phonical education; the modern meth- 
ods of instructing the young were as 
much of a mystery to him as to Tommy. 

“What’s the matter, old top? Had 
a hard day?” he inquired one after- 
noon, as an unusually disconsolate 
Tommy settled down in the sand be- 
side him, clad in a tattered gray swim- 
ming suit. 

“Un-huh,” said Tommy. “I got 
shook some more. I couldn’t put ‘wuh’ 
onto things.” 

“ ‘Wuh—wuh,’ ” reflected Mr. 
Stearns. “What animal does ‘wuh’ be- 
long to—a Chinaman?” 

Tommy wiggled with ecstasy and be- 
came a new creature, empty of all trou- 
bles. If only school could seem such 
an insignificant and amusing matter 
when it was actually being endured. 

“Don’t anything make it, I guess. 
You just put it onto things—like 
‘wuh-et, wet.’ Miss Summers showed 
me good after school. An’ she told 
me a better way to remember it—a aw- 
ful good way. It’s about you, too. 
It’s ‘Wuh-Wuh- William !’ ” 


“Do you think Miss Summers 
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knows enough about me to use me for 
educational material?” gravely inquired 
Mr. Stearns. 

“T told her you an’ me was friends,” 
Tommy explained simply, “an’ that you 
hadn’t any wife an’ three automobiles, 
an’ your feet was pretty near as long 
as my arm. That’s all she knows, I 
guess.” 

“Well, that isn’t so bad. I wish no 
woman knew anything more about me 
than that. A woman’s knowledge, 
Tommy, is a fearful thing to contend 
with—fearful. Isn’t it?” 

Tommy wagged his head knowingly 
and assumed a very careless air. 

“Are you anybody’s beau?” he asked, 
with superlative nonchalance. 

“T am not!” replied his friend fer- 
vently. 

Tommy sank back into thoughtful 
silence, from which he emerged with 
another careless question. 

“T guess you’re pretty 
you?” 

“Archaic. Tommy, you may not be- 
lieve this, but I gave a wedding pres- 
ent yesterday to my first sweetheart’s 
daughter—darned good present, too. 
You’ve no idea, old chap, how you’ve 
blasted my whole evening with such 
thoughts. Now shut up while I sleep 
off my sorrows.” 


old, ain’t 


“Can I fix you in a grave?” 

“You already have. Go ahead and 
get the flowers.” 

Translating this incomprehensive or- 
der into the means at hand, Tommy 
busied himself in burying his friend un- 
der a well-patted mound of damp sand. 
And when Mr. Stearns was wholly in- 
visible to the casual eye, he stretched 
himself blissfully beside the mound and 
lay squinting up into the sunshine, un- 
til the quiet, much-beloved voice of 
Miss Summers electrified him into a lit- 
tle upright statue of astonishment. 

“Hello, little Tragic Tommy. Want 
to go into the breakers with me?” 

“Filo,” mumbled Tommy. 
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After the first instant’s stupefaction, 
his blank little face flashed into freckled 
radiance. He gave the mound a vi- 
olent kick with his bare foot, thus dis- 
closing his hidden hero’s head and 
shoulders. 5 

The tall woman in the faded blue 
bathing suit, whose hair was bound 
tightly under a most unbecoming red 
bandanna handkerchief, gave a short cry 
of utter consternation as Mr. Stearns 
raised a sleepily indignant face and 
growled a wrathful “What the devil!” 

“This is her,’ Tommy announced 
buoyantly. ‘She never seen you.” 

Mr. Stearns awkwardly unearthed 
his long, tanned limbs, shook the sand 
out of his hair, and bowed extrava- 
gantly. 

“T suppose this is Miss S-S-Sum- 
mers, with the heart of g-g-gold?” 

“It is. And I judge that you are 
Tommy’s other phonical friend.” 

“Well, we’ve been practicing a series 
of grunts and whizzes and whistles. I 
don’t exactly——” 

“Do you think he’s nice?” Tommy in- 
terrupted earnestly. 

“Very nice,” said Miss Summers 
gravely. “Such nice long feet, just as 
you told me.” 

“Well, he’ll be your beau, 
you?” 

“Tt’s really no more than you de- 
serve,” laughed Mr. Stearns, “for your 
merciless remark about my feet, Miss 
S-S-Summers.” 

Miss Summers’ tired, brown-eyed 
face vied with the red handkerchief 
round her head in color, but her voice 
was quiet and amused: 


wont 


“Tommy feels my spinsterhood very 
keenly, I’m sure. He has broached the 
subject to me several times. Don’t you 
remember, Tommy, that I told you 
ladies with white hair didn’t have 
beaux ?” 

“But he’s got more’n 
argued Tommy stoutly. 

Something was the matter; Tommy 


you have,” 
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‘| suppose this is Miss S-S-Summers, with the 


had no idea what, but he was deter- 
mined to remedy it. 

“| have no escape, Miss Summers. 
Shall 


Do allow me to be your beau. 
we go down and have a swim?” 
“Oh, lets!’ seconded Tommy. 


But 


Miss Summers refused very 
firmly. 


She was delighted to have Mr. 

for a beau, she said—and 
deeply grateful to Tommy for his ef- 
forts in her behalf, but she preferred 
to swim alone. 


Stearns 


heart of g-g-gold?”’ 


A gleam of interest lightened Mr. 
Stearns’ eyes. He could not remem- 
ber ever having been not wanted by a 
lady before, even for swimming. 

“Do sit down here and talk a while, 
then,” he invited graciously. “You're 
the first schoolteacher I ever saw at 
close range, and I’d like to learn a little 
of the species.” 

Miss Summers did not hesitate. 

“I think I will. You're the first mil- 
lionaire I ever said a word to in my 
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life, and I’d like very much to have 


some one walk by and see us. Now 
what shall we talk about?” 

Tommy, radiant, settled down be- 
tween them. 

“About automobiles—red ones,” he 
suggested diplomatically. 

But they did not talk about automo- 
biles. Tommy was not able to follow 
the route of their conversation—it cut 
too many corners and scuttled off into 
such queer little paths. He vaguely 
gathered in a few details about work- 
ing people and happiness and how much 
Mr. Stearns would really like to be 
poor—for a week; and how wearisome 
it was to do nothing but eat and spend 
money ; and what was life for, anyway? 
It all got very boring to listen to, so 
Tommy lost himself in gazing at Miss 
Summers’ face and thinking how very 
beautiful she was. 


oe 
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Finally he put out a freckled hand 
and caressed a fold of her bathing skirt, 

“My, I wisht I was your little boy!” 
he said longingly. 

Miss Summers flushed a little, and 
an unusually nice smile crossed the lips 
of Mr. Stearns. 

“T call that sincere homage,” he said 
gently, with a queer look in his eyes 
that called a still deeper flush to Miss 
Summers’ cheeks, 

“Tommy, I wonder if Miss S-S- 
Summers will let us go swiming with 
her now ?” 

“T bet you!” said Tommy, and he 
was right. 

They walked down to the breakers 
with Tommy, triumphant and proud, 
dancing between them, a grotesque lit- 
tle figure in his ragged suit, and yet 
strangely suggestive of a willful Cupid 
with dimpled legs. 


DIAMOND LAKE 


HADOW island in the moonlight; 
Silver miles between the shores; 
Phantom boats and phantom people; 
Silent, silver-dripping oars; 


Cottage lights and gloom behind them; 
Night woods looming round the world; 

Ripples slipping to the willows, 
Opal-fired, laced, and pearled; 


Dream crowd weaving fitful fancies 
Through the leaping fire flare; 
Music from a near veranda, 


Heartache of an old-time air; 


Voices down the root-ribbed pathway ; 
Hands a-stir, an oar swung free; 
Two a-drifting into glory, 
Melting on a landlocked sea; 


Memory of a dream boat drifting 
Down the quiet, jeweled wake ; 
Hearts a-thrill and hearts a-breaking ; 
Moon and mist on Diamond Lake. 
Le Roy HENNESSEY. 
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‘The Dream Life of Jane Dorr 


By Amanda Benjamin Hall 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. A. 


FURMAN 


Starved emotions—the need for love—made Jane Dorr almost happy to 
» have a sorrow of her own. A story with deep insight into a woman’s heart. 


HE day had been remarkable for 
its deadliness even in a long mo- 
notony of deadly days. Since 

morning busy with prosaic and tire- 
some tasks, Jane Dorr now sat sul- 
len over the inevitable sewing. One 
might embroider with imagination, but 
what had she in common with this 
coarse, difficult cloth she was goading 
into a skirt for serviceable wear? How 
she hated the enforced, sordid prac- 
ticality! But she hated with equal in- 
tensity the other extreme of the Spring- 
ers’ bad taste—when they launched re- 
gardless into finery. Her eyes, slum- 
brously dark, rested with soft malev- 
olence upon the yards and yards of 
material evolving into a dress beneath 
Cousin Effie’s fat, freckled hands. 

“What you thinkin’ *bout now?” de- 
manded the other, suddenly aware and 
pausing to bite off a thread. “I de- 
clare you’d exasperate a saint, Jane 
Dorr, always smilin’ or frownin’ in that 
quiet, sarcastic way o’ yourn! It gives 
a hody the fidgets to be near you!” 

Jane smiled ironically and sighed. 

“T was wondering,” she said, with 
weary audacity, “which you’d rather 
have had—two big, fat girls like Bessie 
and Lola or—or four medium-sized 
children!” 

There was an outburst, of course. 
Cousin Effie swelled in that helpless and 
terrifying manner peculiar to some 
people. Her voice possessed a volition 
of its own and came tearing from its 
cell like an escaped convict. * 


“You jest get out now!” railed Mrs. 
Springer, making herself hideous with 
resentment. “I don’t care where you 
go, jest so long’s I don’t haf to see your 
face afore supper time.  Spiteful 
thing!” 

How repulsive she was, thought Jane, 
regarding her for the moment with im- 
personal distaste. And yet Cousin Effie 
was conceded by the neighbors to be an 
ideal mother and a true Christian spirit. 
She had earned this reputation by her 
unceasing ambition for her own girls 
and her protection of the dark, sullen, 
and wayward Jane, who had come to 
her homeless. Well, perhaps she had 
been horrid; the tired mind of Jane 
confessed its guilt. She was becoming 
hard and unbeautiful like the life she 
led. But the day, with its disappoint- 
ment, had been too much. Bessie and 
Lola had gone to a ball game in the 
next town, so that Jane’s one little half 
hour of freedom had been denied her, 
the friendly fellowship of the sun and 
the life of the street that, however poor, 
still held its own untrammeled charm. 

A little later, wearing a hat with a 
discouraged water lily, she let herself 
out, philosophically determined to en- 
joy the air just the same. But the dark 
shadow of the disagreeable scene she 
had passed through would not be elim- 
inated from her mental horizon. On 
she walked through the soft spring 
afternoon, suffering acutely. There. was 
no beauty in the world for her save 
that which she derived from her own 
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inner thoughts and fancies, the little 
struggling hopes that persisted, half 
starved, and the wondrous pictures she 
sometimes wove of dream stuff. These 
would serve at happier times to attune 
her heart to nature. But to-day she 
faced fearfully the ugly facts of ex- 
istence, and the street could not charm 
her. 

She was no patient Griselda, Jane 
Dorr. Frequently, in the past, she had 
rebelled against her position as poor 
relation in the home, carrying as it did 
the burden of such work as was hard 
or unpleasant. Her secret disgust for 
Cousin Effie abated only to the point 
of contemptuous pity when she realized 
her limitations. Bessie and Lola, emu- 
lating their mother, ran to prominent 
busts and frothy brains. They made 
her rage. And the house was a little 
palace of junk. 

There had been a period when Mrs. 
Springer’s pernicketty passions had 
best found expression. That was the 
time when people who should have had 
a sense of humor went pouring over 
the city dump for bits of broken china 
which they laboriously set into gilded 
plaster on the sides of a sewer pipe, 
clipped to hold umbrellas. Other 
manias were for gilding grape baskets 
and filling them with photographs, 
tacking to the wall decorated broiling 
irons stuffed with snapshots, tying bows 
on all the chairs, and throwing silk of 
tortured design over the mantelshelf,. 
Banquet lamps flourished in that age, 
and tawdriness was prime minister. 
Cousin Effie’s room still stood as the 
horrible example. Small wonder that 
the sifting of soft coal, ever busy in 
Cobbsville, did its best to tone down so 
much meretricious -prettiness. 

Jane Dorr came of a finer strain,than 
these Springers, but she had lived with 
them and slaved for them ten years. 
She was now a little past thirty, and all 
that time the storm clouds had been 
gathering to make her young face old. 


It wasn’t so much the work she minded, 
It was the intellectual loneliness, the 
heart hunger. She had dreamed her 
dreams and cradled her hopes. 

Although she did not know it, the 
women of her mother’s family had been 
great lovers, and her. whole life long 
she had been in love with love. It was 
a carefully guarded hurt in her that the 
superman, the deliverer, had never 
shown his face in Cobbsville. Do not 
misconstrue. Jane was no_ head 
hunter. She was short with men, very 
forbidding, but anonymously she would 
cook for them and make them com- 
fortable. There was the shyness of 
great reserve about.her. 

Cherishing as she did her concept of 
the one, she was apt to be critical of 
the raw, adolescent masculinity that 
environment rendered the house of 
Springer. She figuratively drew aside 
her skirts from the spectacle of Bessie, 
amorous and elephantine, decorating 
the knees of a young man whose inten- 
tions had hitherto been doubtful, but 
were precipitated into honorable ex- 
pression by Bessie’s masterly coup. 

Lola’s young man, the one she had 
recently acquired by the perverse law 
of opposite attraction, wrote verse and 
dared to talk about his soul. He was 
physically unattractive, but with possi- 
bilities which Jane recognized, and she 
had tried to draw him out. Jane was 
older than he or Lola, but Lola was 
wise enough to understand that her as- 
set of youth did not weigh against the 
subtle something Jane could exercise, 
so her jealousy flared. 

She screamed, “You are trying to 
get away my lover!” while the lover sat 
like a beaten cur, infinitely miserable. 

Jane recalled this outrage with a 
scornful laugh as she walked along. 
Somehow she could not free her heart 
of bitterness to-day. Then, all at once, 
she became aware of a softening in- 
fluence, something that called her, and 
to which she responded. 
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There was a woman, beyond the pale 
in Cobbsville, a fragile, courageous 
woman, who had broken away from the 
brutish husband who refused her a di- 
vorce and had come to live with her 
rescuer. Had the man deserted her at 
the end of six months, the town would 
have been quick with its pity and 
patronage, but, such is human nature, 
watching their unlegalized felicity, it 
lifted hands of horror. Jane had 
passed and repassed very often this 
abode of bliss with a guilty sense of at- 
traction, and she and the woman had 
exchanged timid 
glances. And to-day 
here she was again, 
feebly planting pan- 
sies in a flowerbed, 
while Jane strolled 
along the other side 
of the fence. More 
than ever Jane felt 
justified in her sym- 
pathy, for pansies 
seem to have the 
faces and the hearts 


“You jest get out 


Spiteful thing 


of little children. 
Her wistfulness 
must have been 
more than usually 


apparent, for the woman took courage. 

“Won’t you come in?” she called, 
with engaging simplicity. 

No trite preliminary remarks about 
the weather. After all, they were just 
women, speaking the language of the 
heart. Together they sat on the tiny 
porch, human and drawn to each other. 
Then, bending forward, Jane had the 
temerity to whisper: 

“Are you happy ?” 

She did not blush easily, but she 
blushed now, and her hands were trem- 
bling. 

“Yes,” answered the woman, giving 
through her eyes a little glimpse of the 
glory that was hers, “so happy! I’m 
not going to live long, the doctors say, 
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don’t care where you go, jest 
so long’s I don’t haf to see 
your face afore supper time. 
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but I don’t care—I don’t-care at all. 
Have you ever loved a man?” 

The other shook her head humbly. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t miss it! It’s 
all life is—just loving once ; 

When Jane clicked the little gate at 
departure, she was too tremulous with 
exaltation to heed a casual voice that 
spoke her name. It was the town’s 
most popular doctor, beloved for a per- 
sonality. he was not even conscious of 
possessing. He saw himself as a hu- 
man, everyday sort of fellow, and not 
as the splendidly shabby young god he 












now! | 


Be 





was, walking betwixt Pain and Death 
with a healing hand for one and divine 
pity in his heart for the other. 

“Hello, Jane Dorr!” he called boy- 
ishly. 

“How are you, Docto Rogers?” she 
returned, with a timid smile, for new 
gentleness brooded in her heart and 
moved her to impulsive expression. 

They had known each other long 
enough for the doctor to ignore her 
question. 

“You've been to see that little 
woman,” he observed, quickly com- 
mendatory. “It was good of you, 
Jane, and I’m glad. She’s not well, not 
strong.” 

“But she’s so happy,” said Jane Dorr 
with a rush of illogical tears, “even if 
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she isn’t going to live long! You can’t 
blame her for—anything.” 

He frowned fiercely to cover any 
deeper emotion. 

“I’m not concerned with her morals, 
merely her health! She can’t live many 
years, as you say, and the other women 
shun her. You didn’t. It was kind of 
you.” 

Jane flushed at the unaccustomed 
praise, but next moment her pleasure 
was dimmed by the prosaic question: 

“Mrs. Springer’s indigestion better? 
You’re not looking particularly fit your- 
self.” 

“T?” she breathed, foolishly touched, 
for she was struck by the desire to tell 
him things, about her life, her thoughts. 
There was something behind those pre- 
occupied gray eyes that might under- 
stand. 

“Well, you ought to get out more,” he 
advised with genial brusqueness. ‘Take 
long breaths and throw your shoulders 
back.” 

Then she saw what cut her sharply— 
that he was not seeing her at all as a 
woman. He was hurrying away to ease 
some one’s discomfort, to hasten some 
one’s recovery. As if there were no 
pains in the world but those you could 
put your hand on, thought Jane heavily, 
tangible, literal things! 

When she reached home, she sought 
her little room for self-communion, A 
desire, which was almost a physical 
ache, for daintiness assailed her, a 
hunger for appreciation. [or a long 
time, she studied her own face apprais- 
ingly—the long, tender curve of her 
throat and the strong, unspoiled lines 
from shoulder to wrist and from hip 
to ankle. While she stood, light died 
out of th® west and darkness entered 
the room like nebulous arms about her. 
She felt that she must be beautiful 
from the beauty flooding her heart. It 
was an hour of rejuvenation and of 
something more. Prophetic voices 
spoke from the shadows. 
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Shortly after this, mysterious letters 
began arriving for Jane Dorr, and her 
new, laughing manner, her almost 
pathetic preoccupation, became subject 
fog comment. She was always meeting 
the postman, or just opening her letter, 
or laughing to herself as some stray 
phrase returned to her fancy. Bessie 
and Lola, both busy with trousseaus, 
were nevertheless envious. Either 
would gladly have changed places with 
Jane, to become endowed with the in- 
tangible wonder she radiated. 

Jane needed no conspicuous frocks to 
make her a distinctive woman. You 
would not speak now of her gypsy 
scowl or complain of her bitter, tedious 
voice. She was sheathed in velvet even 
to that. And the prospective husbands, 
Arthur and George, were vaguely dis- 
turbed by her, especially George, the 
poet. She walked the _ coal-dusty 
streets of Cobbsville with her head in 
the clouds. 

“Who is he an’ where’d you meet 
him an’ what’s he keep writin’ you 
for?” 

Cousin Effie resented the letters. 
Where she would have hoped for her 
own girls, she was ever suspicious of 
Jane. 

“There are reasons why I would 
rather not tell, Cousin Effie,’ answered 
Jane. 

She spoke gently now. She was as 
dark and spiritual as a Madonna by 
Murillo, in her blue gingham gown 
with its air of stern simplicity. Even 
Cousin Effie was sensitive to the touch- 
ing expression of her face. Again they 
were sitting sewing through the inter- 
minable while and 
Lola, to keep down their figures, had 
gone for a walk. Thus far history re- 
peated itself, but there was no stormy 
scene to-day, for Jane was sewing with 
passionate good will. Cousin Effie 
studied her. 

“T hope you ain’t hiding anything I 
got a right to know about,” she got 


afternoon, Bessie 
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out at last doubtfully ; then let fall her 
scissors with a nervous clatter. 

There was a deafening explosion. 
The walls of the unimportant house 
shook as with an ague. An ominous 
stillness followed. Cousin Effie’s face 
turned an unwholesome white, mottled 
with red. 

“The powder fact’ry!’ she whis- 
pered, and for a moment the two 
women stared as if they would read in 
each other’s eyes the secret of the dis- 
aster. Jane was the first to speak. 

“The women!” she moaned, 
straining past Cousin Effie to the win- 


poor 


aqaow. 
“\Vomen? 
workin’ thar!” 

Mrs. Springer vented her fright in 
contempt of Jane, Jane the half-baked. 

“The women who have husbands or 
brothers or—or sweethearts there,” the 
girl amended, with the eyes of a 
prophetess. 

Chere was nothing to be gained from 
the window. People were running in a 
dazed and foolish fashion toward the 
powder house. They looked curiously 
futile, inefficient. The older woman 
wheezed to her much-abused telephone, 
took down the receiver, and broke in 
upon other voices beseeching central to 
give them any information she could. 
Cousin Effie kept up her end of it so 
persistently that finally the others were 
vanquished, and central’s controlled 
voice was asking her to hang up, as the 
wires would all be needed. She had 
anxieties of her own, that girl, sticking 
loyally to her post. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Cousin 
Effie, and turned to find herself alone. 

Jane Dorr, her face gaunt with ap- 
prehension, was flying through the 
street. Other people were coming from 
all directions, coagulating to a_ black 
and seething mass before the powder 
factory. There the gates were being 
forcibly closed by firemen and police, 
to keep back the horror-fascinated 
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crowd. The moans and questions of 
the multitude resolved themselves into 
a low, melancholy sound like waves 
washing up a deep beach. Ambulances 
clanged sardonically. 

With incredible swiftness, they were 
bringing forth the limp bodies and lay- 
ing them in prim rows on the grassy in- 
closure. Only one wall, gaping a nasty, 
three-cornered smile, betrayed what 
had happened. The afternoon sun, 


smoking through the aperture, lent its 
fantastic glow to the sinister spectacle, 


A few doctors, first to arrive, were run- 
ning hither and thither with their little 
black emergency bags.. Soldiery came 
pouring in from and at- 
tacked the wreckage for buried bodies, 
and outside the barricade the waiting 
crowd swayed and groaned impotently. 
Chaos and lamentation filled the air. 
Jane Dorr pressed steadily forward, 
her imagination kindled. 

The house of Springer behaved in 
this great community crisis as did many 
other houses beyond the circle of con- 
cern. It had nothing to dread when the 
dead should be identified. Once the fa- 
ther and husband had toiled there, but 
he had died, a frail man, in bed, allow- 
ing his family the morbid luxury of his 
long illness and sweetly patient death. 

Mrs. Springer went out duly with 
her neighbor, Mrs. Smith, and the two 
of them stood back from the crowds, 
saying, “How horrible!” Later, when 
Bessie and Lola returned from their 
outing, she gave them the details and 
they too said, “How horrible!” 

“You know Kate Thorne?” their 
mother pressed upon them. “She lost 
her brother. He was all blown to 
pieces. So young, too, an’ they was 
goin’ to raise his pay next week! An’ 
that woman, the awful one that ain’t 
married to the man she lives with—he 
got his back broke. Seems like a judg- 
ment on him and her.” 

Knee-deep as they were in their 
gruesome talk, no one thought of Jane 


somewhere 
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**Hello, Jane Dorr!’’ he called boyishly. 


till they sat down to table and found 
that the beans were burned. Jane had 
not returned. 

“Helpin’ some one, mos’ likely,” sur- 
mised Cousin Effie, grudgingly just. 

But when ten o’clock came and still 
there was no Jane, she had “fa right to 
be provoked, an’ her not telephonin’ nor 
nothin’ !” 

Five minutes later, the subdued 
shuffle of men’s feet sounded on the 
porch, and the front door opened. 
Cousin Effie took one look at the 
strange cavalcade and nearly fainted. 
At Jane’s direction, the men were 
bringing in a stark, covered body—not 
an injured man—a dead one! Had Jane 
taken leave of her senses? There was 






no accounting for her ordinarily, but 
this last act amounted to outrage. 

The bearers pushed forward softly, 
begrimed and weary as they were, and 
deposited their burden in the dim par- 
lor, making two chair backs support the 
improvised litter. Half numb with 
astonishment and anger, Mrs. Springer 
and_ the girls were speechless till the 
front door closed upon the men’s re- 
treating backs. Then Jane, who had 
hovered for a moment about the still 
thing under the sheet, stepped from 
the dimness into the garish light. 

Her face was ivory pale and set, her 
eyes the vision-haunted eyes of Jeanne 
d’Arc. They saw that her dress was 
torn and grayed by coal dust and ashes, 














“I’m going to have him buried from 
here,” she told them without preamble. 
“T have no other place to take him.” 

Horror warped the countenances of 
her audience, and suddenly they bent 
upon the unconscious and unoffending 
body deep looks of distrust. It was as 
if a burglar had gotten in under false 
pretenses. 

“I’d like to know who and why,” 
protested Cousin Effie, seeking to distill 
into one sentence her many grievances. 
“I’d like to know how you dare bring a 
man’s body to a house that ain’t yours 
an’ talk about buryin’ him with other 
people’s money !” 

Jane’s face was sweetly patient. 

“There’s my embroidery money,” she 
reminded, from the high dignity of her 
sorrow, “and of course I have a right 
to use it any way I see fit.” 

Lola seized her by the shoulders. 

‘He ain’t—oh, Jane, he ain’t the man 
wrote them letters?” 

Jane’s smile was enigmatic. 

“Yes,” she nodded slowly, “he is the 
man I loved. 

With peculiar lightness, she turned 
back into the parlor and drew down the 

They shivered with the instinc- 
fear death certain 
church-going people, though in truth 
there was nothing awful to be seen. 
Little more than a boy, he lay there, 
the fair, viking type of man, a Swede 
probably, the sweat of labor 
scarce dry upon his shoulders, his big, 
developed hands pitifully idle now. In 
all that meaningless, overdecorated 
room, he sounded the single note of 
rest; he was the one lifeless thing that 
had achieved a purpose, that had 
climbed to a soul. 


Come see?” 


sheet. 


tive inspires in 


most 


Passionately gentle, Jane bent over 
him, the starved emotions of a lifetime 
quivering in her face. 

“Oh, my 
“My pretty!” 

They watched her kiss him, not once 


love!” she whispered. 
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but many times, in a kind of fervor of 
tenderness. When she lifted her head 
from his, she was weeping—not bit- 
terly, but as great lovers weep in thank- 


fulness for hours never to be taken 
from them. 
“In the morning,” she whispered, 


“the undertaker will come, and I’ll buy 
new things for him and a beautiful cof- 
fin and—tlowers.”’ 

They shrank away from her, sheep- 
ish and vaguely frightened. 
woman should be so barbaric as she 
in the presence of death. It was like 
a slap in the face of Providence to go 
alive, talking 
to him and reassuring him and calling 
him intimate names. 

When they had gone to bed, she drew 
a plush-covered chair from the wall and 
seated herself close to the litter. Her 
straight disheveled from 
wind and dust, fell forward to deepen 
the shadows about her eyes and mouth. 
She looked like another Mater Dolo- 
rosa in the dim benediction from the 
hall lamp. 

“You need not. be afraid, my sweet 
she comforted the still spirit beside her. 
“T shall be here.” 

And the house ceased breathing. It 
must have been nearly dawn when the 
crude sound of voices broke in upon her 
love watch and a peremptory knocking 
came at the door. Jane sat still, intent 
upon her vigil, but an angry line bit into 
her forehead between the brows. After 
five minutes, made hideous with pound- 
ing, Mrs. Springer, a danger signal per- 
sonified in her red wrapper, lumbered 
down to see what was wanted. 

“Who are you, anyway?” she de- 
manded, before withdrawing the tramp 
chain. ‘‘What you want gettin’ people 
out of bed before daylight ?” 

“Don’t Miss Dorr live here?” was the 
counter question. ‘Didn’t she bring 
home a feller got killed in the explosion 
yesterday ?” 

“Oh, my Lord, yes!” answered Mrs. 
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Springer, stingily opening the door 
halfway. ‘What about it?” 

“This much,” replied the man, easing 
in and beckoning another to follow him, 

He was very lean and pantherlike, 
with a long, tired face made more tired 
by the night’s strain, and she recog- 
nized him as one of the foremen at the 
factory. 

“This much,” he repeated. “No one 
seemed to know the feller or come 
forward to claim the body till Miss 
Dorr spoke up and said she knew him; 
he was a friend of hers.” His softness 
on the word “friend” proved it his 
synonym for “sweetheart.” ‘He was a 
new hand at the plant, you see, but 
about midnight his wife turned up from 
out o’ town, an’ she’s been raisin’ hell 
ever since. We got to take his body 
away from here. Yep, he’s the feller, 
just as she described him—tow-headed 
guy!” 

He had stepped quickly into the par- 
lor and given the dead man one keen, 
searching glance. 

“Come help me, Steve,” he jerked 
over his shoulder. 

Jane materialized from the darkness, 
tall and terrible. 

“Guess you only thought you knew 
him,” said the foreman heavily. 

She would not answer. Her midnight 
hair came cascading down to enshroud 
her more tragically. The foreman ex- 
perienced a sensation very like the 
creeps. It required all his grit to per- 
form the duty allotted him. 

“Well, Steve’—he nodded with a 
feeble smile—‘‘I guess we got to give 
this boy another ride.” 

Together they lifted the litter. The 
dead man was not light. You could see 
that. 

“Wait,” pleaded Jane hoarsely, but 
it was only for another look at the vik- 
ing’s still face with the gold-dusty hair 
matted on the forehead. 

“Sorry, lady,” seemed torn from the 
one called Steve. 





Then they got away. Unconscious of 
Cousin Effie and the girls, Jane sat 
down primly, almost comically, in the 
chair she had occupied throughout the 
night. No use to talk to her now. 
They looked at her, shaking their heads, 
Suddenly, intrigued bv Lola, Bessie and 
Mrs. Springer climbed the stairs to a 
conference. She led them into Jane’s 
room and set them to rummaging. The 
sickly flare of gas burned falsely in the © 
dawn. The three, overflowing their 
wrappers, with their hair in curl papers, 
were very quiet and systematic. 

At six o'clock Cousin Effie came 
downstairs again. She had not slept, 
but there was a new complacence about 
her and her lips pressed together, sig- 
nifying definite conclusions. 

“Jane?” she called experimentally, 
before entering the parlor. 

She was obeying the same instinct of 
self-preservation that prompts you to 
thrust a pencil into a parrot’s cage be- 
fore you trust him with your finger, 
Jane’s answer was silence. She was 
sitting in much the same attitude as 
when they had last seen her, mourning 
for her lost grief. It was eight o’clock 
and the sun poured in without delicacy, 
curious over the two chairs in the cen- 
ter of the room. 

When Cousin Effie had made the cof- 

fee, she brought the girl some. It was 
like trying to feed a statue. They con- 
ferred again and Bessie slipped out and 
telephoned Doctor Rogers. All the way 
she was rehearsing mentally what she 
should say to friends if their suspicion 
proved well founded. 
We had al- 
ways known she was a little queer, but 
no one dreamed till—— Then all of a 
sudden—clear out of her mind!” 


a Ge yes, poor Jane! 


It was nearly noon when the doctor 
came. Mrs. Springer tiptoed out on 
the porch and motioned him round to 
the back door. 

“Tt’s about Jane,” she whispered, 


when he stood in the kitchen, and her 
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pious expression controlled a smile of 
morbid importance. “You’d better sit 
while I tell you.” 

The doctor complied absently. His 
mind was occupied with all the suffer- 
ing and sorrow he had shared in the 
night hours and, though good-naturedly 
ready at less strenuous times to play 
“guide, philosopher, and friend” to his 
patients, he was a little intolerant now 
of trivial ailments. 

“What about Jane?” he asked with a 
characteristic hand through the hair. 
“And you might get me a cup of coffee, 
Mrs. Springer, if it isn’t putting you 
out.” 

She set the steaming cup before him 
and began her narrative, but halfway 
through, interest conquered appetite 
and he gave her his undivided atten- 


tion. Making the most of her story, 


she began with Jane’s years of bore- 
dom and restlessness, her alleged at- 
tempts to cut out Bessie and Lola, her 
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She led them into Jane’s room and set 
them to rummaging. 





sullen, unsatisfied temperament. Then, 
all at once, the letters coming from no- 
where, and who could be writing Jane 
Dorr? With considerable dramatic 
talent she gave him the events of the 
night—Jane’s announcement that the 
dead laborer was “her man” and the as- 
sertion of her right to bury him, 

“Seemed like she was almost happy 
to have a sorrow of her own.” 

“That was just it,” breathed the 
young doctor with quick insight. 

When they knew for certain that 
Jane had lied about the man, they had 
thought they ought to get to the bottom 
of the matter, and so 

“Them’s the letters.” Cousin 
reached her climax proudly as 
thrust the packet into his hands. “I 
want to tell you, doctor, the handwrit- 
in’s disguised on the envelopes, but in- 
side there’s no attempt made. She 
wrote ’em herself, to herself, every 
one!” 








Effie 
she 
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He whistled through his teeth. 

“Poor girl!” 

“But just you look,” insisted the 
woman, and she drew forth a page at 
random and spread it before him. 
“Such crazy stuff! I don’t begin to 
know what it’s about.” 

Reluctantly he became aware of sen- 
tences, whimsical, rather charming. 

“No,” he said slowly, “you 
wouldn’t.” 

His sarcasm was so soft that she 
mistook it for a caress. 

‘An’ ever since ‘they took him away, 
she’s been settin’ there, not speakin’ an’ 
payin’ no attention to no one. Tellme, 
doctor, ain’t sumpthin’ kinder gone 
wrong with her head? Ain’t she gotten 
—queer ?” 

His smile was hard. For the first 
time, perhaps, he visualized Cousin 
Effie as she was—a coarse-fibered soul. 
He saw the impossibility of “reaching” 
her, of ever making her understand. 

“There are many interpretations of 
the word ‘queer,’ Mrs. Springer,” he 
began, rising. ‘We’re not all cut out 
after the same pattern, you must re- 
member. There are women whose need 
for love 

He broke off sensitively, but in- 
wardly surprised and glad that the 
years had not dulled him. 

His eyes—keen, kind eyes, neces- 
sarily more concerned with the phys- 
ical than with the spiritual aspect of 
things and people—became introspec- 





tive. Suddenly the urge was upon him 
to fathom the obscure depths of this 
girl’s nature. He found himself ac- 
knowledging and paying tribute to her 
tremendous possibilities, stepping, as it 
were, bareheaded into the gentle and 
pitiful sanctum of her life. And here 
for years she had lived among them, 
drudging along, and no one had 
dreamed of exploring that eager heart. 
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He endeavored to recall just what his 
former attitude toward her had been, 
just what evidences, what betrayal she 
had given heretofore of the real Jane. 
He remembered that day at the gate of 
the house where the exiled woman 
lived. Blind, blind, he condemned his 
stupidity. Could it be that she pos- 
sessed this thing—perfect love, perfect 
response, the spark, call it what you 
will, that men pursued till they doubted 
its existence? She, quiet, inscrutable 
woman of the middle classes? But with 
shame he repudiated his own narrow 
phrasing. Ibsen had spoken of “an 
aristocracy of mind, of character, of 
will.” Some forgotten belief, some im- 
maculate ideal roused to consciousness 
within him; he had a kind of sweet per- 
ception of the torch, still alive and 
burning, that he had carried since his 
raw adolescence. 

Swiftly he passed through the dining 
room and stood on the threshold of the 
parlor. She still sat drooping with her 
hands folded in her lap. No puerile 
contentment in that natures; there never 
could be. Her thick hair framed the 
brooding intensity of her face, and the 
essential loneliness of her reached out 
and gripped his heart. 

“Jane,” he said in a queer, moved 
voice, and as she did not stir, he went to 
her and put his hand upon her shoul- 
der. ‘Jane,’ he repeated more gently. 

She lifted her eyes. And to-day the 
gray eyes saw her, answered her. 

“Come,” said the doctor, yielding to 
his great, sure impulse. ‘You don’t be- 
long in this house, with these people. 
Let me make a home for you. Come 
with me.” 

And she who had waited all her life 
for the summoning voice rose like an 
awakened _ thing. Joyous languor 
chained her limbs. 

“Come,” he said again. 
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Author of “The New Snobbery,” 


“Abandoning the Home,” etc. 


The tea-table group discusses the Greenwich Village brand of female freedom. 


HE doctor came in to the tea table 
wearing a gloomy and weary 
frown. 

“What is the matter?” asked the 
grandmother, looking up from the six- 
tieth pair of trench socks she had knit 
in six weeks. “Was the class in First 
Aid too much for you to-day ?” 

“No,” answered the doctor, taking a 
cup of extra strong tea from the hand 
of the hostess. “I didn’t have the First 
\id class to-day. Otherwise,” she 
added grimly, “it probably would have 
been that. But after what it was to- 
day, I shall have more patience with 
those Fluffy Ruffleses who come twice a 
week to learn to make and apply 
bandages and clean out cuts and soothe 
burns. The discipline of hardship and 
of enforced application can do some- 
thing toward the development of brains 
and efficiency in the merely frivolous 
and trifling. But what can you do with 


” 


a female fool whose folly is intellectual 
and serious?” 

“Who’s a fool?’ asked the débu- 
tante, entering and drawing off her mo- 
tor gloves. 

She and her car had been in service 
all the afternoon, doing errands for the 
Committee on Camp Recreation, and in 
her new-born pride at her ability to be 
of use to her country, she seemed to 
doubt the existence of any female fools 
in the world. 

“IT don’t want to be too severe,” 
sighed the doctor, relaxing slightly un- 
der the cheering influence of her 
Orange Pekoe, “but I think I may say, 
without undue harshness, that my niece 
Harriet is one. There are, however, 
undoubtedly others.” : 

“What has Harriet been doing?” in- 
quired the bride indulgently, as she sur- 
veyed the progress she had made on a 
khaki-colored sleeveless sweater. 
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“Harriet has been discovering free- 
dom,” replied Harriet’s aunt tartly, as 
if freedom were tincture of ipecac. 

“But you have always been an advo- 
cate of freedom yourself,” Madame 
Croesus pointed out, slightly aggrieved, 
as she remembered bouts and routs suf- 
fered at the doctor’s hands. 

“Mine seems to be an awfully old- 
fashioned variety of freedom,” ex- 
plained the doctor. 

“Why, you believe in the right of 
working people to strike whenever 
they want to,” observed the lady of the 
capitalist class, bewildered. “I should 
think that was radical enough for any 
one!” 

“It isn’t, though.” The doctor todk 
a slice of war cake, a dark and spicy 
compound which miraculously achieved 
a palatable quality despite its lack of 
butter and sugar and the absence of 
fine wheat flour from its composition, 
“It isn’t nearly radical enough for Har- 
riet and her pals. Harriet’s is the 
Greenwich Village brand of female 
freedom, and it makes what has gone 
before look about as revolutionary as 
Emma Willard, starting an advanced 
school for girls, would seem to-day. 
Harriet is leading her own life, develop- 
her own ego, earning her own living 
—to a certain extent, studying her own 
complexes : 

“Studying her own what?” asked the 
grandmother, abandoning the heel of a 
sock at a critical juncture in order to 
gaze, startled, at the doctor. 

“Her own complexes,” reiterated the 
doctor firmly. “You don’t know what 
that means? Let me illustrate! Do 
you dislike to get out of bed in the 
morning, to run the water for your own 
bath, to get to work? Well, you no 
longer admit that you are indolent and 
selfish, nor does your up-to-date circle 
clamorously admit it for you, as was 
the old-fashioned way. You and they 
say regretfully that you have a ‘com- 
plex’ on work or exertion or cold water. 
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Are you afraid of the dark or of a 
thunderstorm? You are no longer a 
coward or an idiot. You have, in- 
stead, a ‘complex’ on darkness and 
storms. And what you need, in either 
case, is not, as would once have been 
supposed, a little wholesome rebuke, 
discipline, and punishment, but the 
services of a psycho-analyst who will 
discover for you the hidden sources of 
your ‘complex’ and will recite them to 
you—for a price.” 

“But what good will that do 
wilderedly asked the hostess. 

“It will do the psycho-analyst a lot 
of good, if you pay it,” retorted the 
doctor bitterly. ‘And if you use com- 
mon sense, self-control, will power, and 
all the qualities you ought to have used 
anyway, it will probably have done you 
no harm to be psycho-analyzed. But 
since I started to tell you about Har- 
riet and her new freedom, as the presi- 
dent might call it, I want to go on. I’d 
really like to know what you all think 
about her—and it.” 

A little smile ran like pale sunshine 
around the group. The doctor was 
notorious for liking rather to clarify 
her own views by the process of speech 
than to listen humbly to other people’s 
elucidations. But she did not notice 
the smile, and went on: 

“Harriet not only wants to live her 
own life and develop her own ego, but 
she wants to talk her own talk. I some- 
times think that that is what she 
chiefly and most insistently wants. <A 
spade is not only to be denominated a 
‘blamed, black-iron shovel’ in her hon- 
est vocabulary, but it is to be a con- 
stant subject of conversation. It is, so 
to speak, to be dragged in from the 
tool house to the drawing-room and 
placed prominently upon the table with 
the mud of its useful labors still cling- 
ing to it. 

“*Why make a mystery of spades 
says Harriet to me impatiently, when 
I have the temerity to remark that, 
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even out of doors, even in the rural 
districts, other aspects of life and agri- 
culture attract me as well as digging; 
that I like the looks of an apple tree 
in bloom or of a ripened field of oats. 

“‘Why indeed?’ I answer her, in 
hearty agreement with her views on 
the undesirability of mysteries and in- 
sincerities. ‘But, on the other hand, 
why allow one’s bucolic interests to be 
so strictly limited to spades and their 
uses ?” 

“Whereupon, Harriet tells me, quite 
candidly, for of course you know that 
the old-fashioned notion of respect— 
even verbal—for one’s elders has en- 
tirely gone out—she tells me that I am, 
like all my generation, hypocritical. It 
is, in Greenwich Village, wherever lo- 
cated—for Greenwich Village is a state 
of mind rather than a geographical 
entity—hypocritical to want to talk 
about anything which your interlocutor 
does not want to talk about.” 

“But what do they want to talk 
about, Harriet and her—er—pals, you 
called them?” asked the hostess. 

“As I have figuratively tried to show 
you,” answered the doctor, “by the use 
of the good old-fashioned symbol of 
the spade, they want to talk about sex. 
And the woman who does not wish to 
discuss some aspect or other of that 
mighty and terrible subject with a 
short-haired girl in a coffeehouse who 
came out of college last year is a hypo- 
crite! It would be amusing if it 
weren’t so impertinent. There are to be 
no more reticences. There is to be no 
more selection, Everything is equally 
suitable for conversation at all times 
and places and in all companies. Girls 
in middy blouses, who look as if they 
ought just to be learning to deliver a 
good drive at tennis, discuss birth-con- 
trol clinics and martyrs and trials with 
young men whom they have just met. 
Gaunt and homely women of middle- 
age wear baglike garments and rejoice, 
aloud, in public conveyances, upon the 
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freedom which said garments afford 
their vital organs! Heaven knows I 
am no advocate of corsets or French 
heels or tight collars or a 

“Heaven does, indeed, know it,’’ mur- 
mured the débutante, with an gir of ab- 
straction. 

“But why is it necessary to talk about 
the damage which these things do to the 
sex that indulges in them at the top of 
one’s lungs in a Fifth Avenue coach or 
a Sixth Avenue street car? After all, is 
there no such mental process among 
the newly free as taking anything for 
granted? Can we not assume that two 
and two make four and go on to some 
more subtle problem of mathematics, 
instead of everlastingly repeating the 
very beginning of the multiplication ta- 
ble? What I hate about the newly free 
is not the breadth of their knowledge 
and their boldness in advertising it; 
is its deadly limitedness. They’re in the 
elementary class, and they assume the 
airs of savants, only, of course, savants 
never assume airs! They boast that 
they have cast mystery into the dump, 
that they have ‘scrapped’ reticence, but 
all that they have really done is to stick 
in the primary grade of psycho-physi- 
ological education and to proclaim the 
little they have learned, like children 
bragging their new-found knowledge 
that Albany is the capital of New York 
State. 

“Tt is their crudity that is appalling. 
They don’t seem capable of realizing 
that there is more of sex knowledge and 
sex psychology in one ‘Diana of the 
Crossways,’ or almost any other novel 
of Meredith’s, than in twenty bald rec- 
ords of bestial amours like Dreiser’s 
‘The Genius,’ for example. It isn’t reti- 
cence, it isn’t mystery, it isn’t hypoc- 
risy, that they have scrapped. It’s the 
higher branches of human knowledge. 
They bring into the house, for its 
adornment, not sprays of bloom from 
the garden, but a little loam, a little 
sand, a little manure, a few seeds, and 
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a few tools. And they think they have 
accomplished something fine and dar- 
ing. They have merely made a mess.” 

“Did you say all this to your niece 
Harriet?” they asked her when she 
paused. 

“IT did. And also I said a great deal 
more. Harriet replied to all my ob- 
servations, it is unnecessary to state, 
with parrotings about my timorousness 
and my hypocrisy. She—like all her 
kind—is nothing better in this regard 
than a mechanical toy wound up to 
emit a single word or two. Hypocrisy! 
I dare say that there has been, in cer- 
tain circles and perhaps among certain 
peoples, some hypocrisy as to the phys- 
ical basis of life, some slurring over the 
fact of physical appetites. But I am 
coming more and more to believe that 
those classes and those peoples are 
rather admirable and enviable! They 
are those who have, at least, gone far 
enough along the road of intellectual 
development to realize that there may 
be, in life, higher preoccupations than 
those of the body, and they have tried 
to assume the virtue of spirituality even 
though they had it not. When I hear 
Harriet and her sisters ranting against 
hypocrisy when some one ventures to 
look disapproving at hearing of an ir- 
regular ‘alliance’ between a man and 
woman, I think that hypocrisy as- 
sumes the colors of a grace. It is a 
tacit admission that there are quali- 
ties in humanity a little different from 
what may be found in the barnyard.” 

“Of course our Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation ” began some one deprecat- 
ingly, but the doctor would pause for 
nothing. 

“Our Anglo-Saxon civilization,” she 
struck in, “accused by Latin peoples 
for generations of hypocrisy, has at 
least given the world something worth 
fighting for! I tell you, however stupid 
and blundering and inartistic we may 
have been in endless ways, we are 
grown-up people! We haven’t the hor- 
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rible, morbid preoccupation with sex 
which adolescence, and sometimes senil- 
ity, has! And, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we are, as individuals, suffi- 
ciently aware of the fact that it is a 
mark of the undeveloped or the de- 
crepit mind to be obsessed by interest in 
sex affairs to be ashamed to admit it 
when we are! 

“Hypocrisy! We're hypocrites, then, 
when we wash_our faces and brush our 
teeth and strive, in every wholesome 
way, to war against the disintegration 
going on in our bodies all the time! 
Maybe we have, been stupid and blun- 
dering. Maybe we have made mys- 
teries where commonplace statement of 
facts would have been wiser. Perhaps 
the fairy story is not so sensible a mode 
of instructing youth as the book of 
natural history. I am not going to 
stand up and be shot for my convic- 
tion that the stork fable is an essential 
decency, for I have no such conviction, 
But if it came to a choice between 
the stork fable and the performance 
upon the public stage of that nightmare 
of Wedekind’s, ‘The Awakening of 
Spring,’ I should stand up and be shot 
for my belief in the stork! And it isn’t 
because I am a hypocrite, as my niece 
Harriet would unconditionally name me 
—she was a patroness of the one per- 
formance which the nightmare got in 
New York !—but because I am a devout 
believer in art. You can’t scrap reti- 
cence and preserve art. You can’t 
scrap reticence in experience and live a 
full life.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” 
murmured the bride, bending a dis- 
tracted eye upon her knitting and 
adding, “Purl two? But I did!” 

“What I mean is this,” cried the doc- 
tor. ‘Reticence is the very soul of art. 
It means selection. You can’t buy 
everything in the shop and put it on a 
frock and have a garment fit to wear. 
You can’t buy everything in the market 
and boil it up and have a dish fit to eat. 
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You can’t paint everything which your 
eye is capable of seeing in a view and 
have a picture. Art is everlasting 
choice, everlasting rejection! Cloud 
and shadow, mist and spray, leafage 
and the blur of distance—all of them 
are essentials for beauty of 
They are the agencies of 


screens 
landscape. 
selection. 

“Imagine, if you can, a cloudless 
noonday sun beating straight down 
upon a treeless, shadowless plain, with 
not even the blue-silver haze of distance 
against the horizon. What beauty 
would there be in that? Art cannot be 
all-inclusive; beauty is never all-inclu- 
sive. Well, take life as an art. Har- 
riet, by the way, claims that she takes 
it so, for she despises the alternative 
of taking it as duty. It can be made 
an art only by choice, by selection, by 
rejection. Only by reticences can it be 
comely, seemly. And that doesn’t mean 
by denials or hypocrisies! I am not a 
hypocrite when I inclose my plumbing 
pipes, and don’t drag them across the 
ceiling and floor of the living rooms in 
their naked usefulness. JI am not a 
hypocrite because I do not recite to 
you, when we meet, the grammar- 
school lessons in regard to the circula- 
tion of the blood and the processes of 
assimilation and digestion. Why must 
Harriet and her kind be more cloacal 
and more elementary-pedagogic in one 
department of existence than -in an- 
other? 
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“You have got to choose. With the 
best of luck, few of us will live much 
beyond eighty. That means that we 
can’t have all the possible experiences. 
We have to reject. There are whole 
departments of experience from which 
we are shut out. Existence is bound to 
be a process of rejection, of elimination 
—of reticences! It is in no degree 
hypocritical to recognize the fact and 
to make one’s choice. It isn’t the cruel 
conventions of society that decree it; 
it’s the time limit, the energy limit, 
placed upon human activity. You can’t 
be every kind of person and have every 
kind of experience. You have to re- 
ject and reject—you have to throw this 
and that into the discard—in order to 
get in your full day of experience. You 
can’t talk about everything in the world 
—there isn’t time enough. I’m willing 
—or I’m nearly willing—that Harriet 
should talk to her associates about her 
favorite topics—trial' marriage, birth 
control, and the needs of her ego—pro- 
vided she'll let me talk about my fa- 
vorite topics to my associates without 
flinging the hateful word ‘hypocrite’ at 
me.” 

“Did you say all this to Harriet?” 
inquired the débutante, looking ear- 
nestly at the doctor. 

“T did. Why?” 

“Because,” said the débutante, dim- 


pling slightly, “I really think you got 
even with her for calling you ‘*hypo- 
crite.’ ’ 
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He loved greatly and—for her sake—dared greatly; then he went back to France. 


VERYBODY called him dear old 
Dick. He was not old, but he was 
that sort of man. Now men were 

saying to each other in the club: 

“Dear old Dick Cobbold’s got back!” 

He was breakfasting at the club, just 
off the Lafayette from Bordeaux after 
a year of helping the American Am- 
bulances in France. No one knew why 
he had gone to France, though there 
had been a little gossip concerning some 
reason other than benevolence and a 
wish for adventure. Now no one knew 
why he had come back, though perhaps 
there would be some talk about that, 
too, when more people heard of his ar- 
rival in New York. Indeed, already 
the first whisper was starting at a ta- 
ble not far from Dick’s. Two men were 
there, not friends of his. They knew 
all about him, however—almost more 
than he knew himself. 

“Vamosed just after she married, 
and turns up just when it seems as if 
the lovers’ knot had wofked a bit loose.” 

“Stow it, you duffer! He'll hear 
you!” 

Dick ate his breakfast whenever 
his friends would let him, and gazed 
out of the window. It was the 
end of May, a day of sunshine, and 
New York looked almost as good as 
any other place in the world, he 
thought. His face thin and 
weather-beaten to a deep red brown, 
for he had been driving a motor am- 
bulance all winter. There was the ex- 
pression in his eyes that comes to those 


was 


who have seen war—as if little things in 
life didn’t matter. Otherwise, he was 
the same old Dick, and only the ob- 
servant would have noticed a change in 
his humorous placidity. Still, if there 
hadn’t been a change, he wouldn’t have 
come back—he couldn’t. He had come, 
not for the reason the men who wished 
they knew him were discussing, not be- 
cause he’d heard news of any one he 
cared for, but simply because he had 
begun to feel that the little things of 
life didn’t matter. 

Of course what is little and what is 
big depends upon the point of view. 
But Dick thought his view was: “When 
all the young men of Europe are giv- 
ing their lives or limbs for an ideal, 
what such a detail as whether 
you're happy or unhappy weigh in the 
scheme?” He wasn’t tired of his work 
in France, but there were other men, 
younger men—Dick was forty-three— 
eager to grab it, and he had work, neg- 
lected for a year, in New York, In his 
heart he knew that he was doing a 
braver thing in coming back than in 
driving an ambulance to the firing line. 
But the way to test himself was to get 
in touch with a certain menage. He'd 
taken a room at the club for a few days, 
for when his ward had married a year 
ago, he had discharged his housekeeper 
and her companion and let the old fam- 
ily home in: Washington Square. There- 
fore, he was adrift. 

He went to his room after breakfast 
and took up the telephone. There was 
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no need to look for the number; it was 
on Mrs. Gordon Philipps’ writing pa- 
per, and he had had half a dozen let- 
ters from her in France. 

“Hello! Who’s this talking? Mrs. 
Philipps’ maid? Mrs. Philipps in? Will 
you ask her to come to the phone?” 

Dick had a minute to wait. His 
heart began to bump, which annoyed 
him intensely. Bad beginning! Re- 
_member, old sport, little things don’t 
matter in this tragic world to-day! But, 
oh, her voice again, after all these 
months! Heavens, how it was sweet 
to hear, and how it hurt—and what a 
dashed fool he was! 

“Hello, my good kid!” he calmly an- 
swered. “Yes, it’s Dick—nobody else. 
Ha, ha! You’re surprised? Why, yes, 
that’s what I wanted. Wondered if 
you’d recognize my hooter. Oh, well, 
my partner was ass enough to think I 
could decide a certain legal question 
better than he could. Besides, there 
were lots of chaps waiting to jump at 
my job over there. Yes, thanks, fit as 
a fiddle. Do give me time to ask how 
you are, and What? Not up to 
much? Nothing serious, I hope? 
Spring fever! Ha, ha! But your voice 
doesn’t sound very chirpy, kid. For- 
give your not writing oftener—and 
such short letters? Great Scott, why 
should a radiant bride fuss over her 
poor old guardian? I thought you were 
jolly good to let me hear as often as 








you did. I know how busy you were, 
just living! There was the new flat to 
settle into—and everything. And all 
Don’s friends—and your own. I al- 


ways understood. No, don’t know how 
long T’ll stay or whether I shall go 
back. Only docked a couple of hours 
ago—the Lafayette. Plenty of time to 


make up my mind. But the question is, 
when am I going to see you—and 
Don?” 

“Do come and have lunch with me 
at half past twelve. Come early,” said 
the voice that sounded so sweet, even 
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over a wire. 
day.” 

“Oh! Thanks. I’ll come with all the 
joy in life.” 

Dick hoped his “Oh!” didn’t reveal 
itself as a gasp of surprise. He be- 
lieved that he’d got it under control at 
birth. But—Don away over Sunday! 
This was Wednesday. And was he mis- 
taken, or had Nell’s to.e dropped to 
dreariness? Probably that was his 
morbid imagination. Why _ shouldn’t 
Don be away? Even a writer of plays 
and novels, who has no boring business, 
must leave his worshiped wife some- 
times for one reason or another after a 
year of marriage. Never on earth had 
a man and a girl been so desperately in 
love—so had thought the girl and the 
man concerned—as Gordon Philipps 
and Helen Sands, They had found it 
impossible to part without anguish for 
more than a few hours at a time. but 
life can’t go on at such a pitch. Every- 
day things must be attended to, in spite 
of love, or even because of it, 

Already it was eleven o’clock, and 
Dick had just finished breakfast, but he 
intended to have an immense appetite 
for Nell’s luncheon, to show how jolly 
and happy he was. That wonderful 
apartment of hers—which his wedding 
present had furnished, and of which 
her short letters had told much, too 
much—was up in the Seventies. Dick 
arrived in a taxi at twelve-fifteen, hav- 
ing been bidden to “come early ;” and 
as he was ushered in by a story-book- 
looking maid, he saw his late ward hov- 
ering in a doorway. Once she'd have 
bounced at him with a shriek of joy, 


“Don’s away over Sun- 


but now, of course, she was a dignified 
married woman, with appearances to 
preserve before a servant. 

She stood with the light at her back, 
holding out both hands, and when he 
grasped them to shake with brotherly 
heartiness, she drew him into the par- 
lor or boudoir or whatever it was, still 
keeping her back to the light. 
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“Dear, dear old Dick!” she said. 

Aren’t you going to kiss your poor 
little kiddy?” 

Dick shut his eyes and kissed her 
forehead. Her hair smelled like violets. 
His lips brushed the soft waves. He 
couldn’t help that. And if he hadn’t 
shut his eyes 

“Why do you say ‘poor’?” he asked 
when that ordeal was over. 

“Oh—no reason—a slip of the 
tongue!’ she hurried to explain, “Tell 
me al! about yourself.” 

If he had told her all! 

She sat down at one end of a sofa 
and made him sit facing her. Perhaps 
it was only by accident that her back 
was turned to the window, for a girl 
with a complexion like Nell’s needn’t 
fear, but Dick began to wonder about 
those changes of tone and “slips of the 
tongue” and “accidents. She wanted 
to hear about himself, and she hadn't 
let him ask for Don. Was that an ac- 
cident, too? 

He told a few things, because he had 
a queer feeling that Nell was screening 
herself behind his talk, gaining breath, 
finding a pose; and if she wished to do 
that, he would give her the chance. 
Luncheon was announced promptly. 
Dick hadn’t been fifteen minutes alone 
with his hostess when the break came. 
It was a relief as well as a break, and 
at the table, conversation was easy. 
While the maid flitted about, Dick gave 
“the kid” news from “somewhere in 
France,” and “the kid” gave Dick news 
of everywhere in New York. They 
hardly said a personal thing, but Dick’s 
eyes soon grew used to the dimness of 
half-drawn green curtains, and he knew 
it wasn’t the under-sea light that lent 
Nell’s face its tragic pallor. 

She had lost her prettiness and 
gained beauty in a strange, alarming 
way. Her eyes were too big, and the 
shadows underneath turned them black. 
Her long throat was pathetically slim, 
and her features were sharpened, so 
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that Dick got the impression of her 
profile as an ivory carving. 

“What’s happened to the girl?” Dick 
puzzled; and he was wondering, after 
they’d gone back to the next room for 
coffee, whether it would be possible or 
wise to have it out with her. He was 
wondering this when the problem was 
suddenly solved, just by a simple “Do 
you remember ?” 

The words—the homely little inci- 
dent they called up—brought tears 
bursting from “the kid’s” eyes. She 
laughed shakily, but it was no use. 

“You've got to tell old Dick what’s 
the matter,” he heard himself saying. 

And then down went her head on the 
shoulder that had never failed her for 
nineteen happy years—radiantly happy 
No wonder that “Do you re- 
member?” had made her cry! Nell’s 
father and mother, very young, almost 
children, had been killed when she had 
been a baby. The child had been left to 
Dick, her father’s best chum at- Yale. 

The whole story came pouring out at 
last, with tears that had the curious 
double power to drench Dick’s sleeve 
and scorch his heart. Don didn’t love 
her any more. He was in love with 
some one else. He’d gone to stay in 
the same country house with that some 
one else now. Oh, yes, it was true! No 
good trying to comfort her by saying 
it wasn’t. It was. Everybody was 
talking about Gordon Philipps and Mrs. 
Lane. 

“Oh, she’s a Mrs., is she?” mumbled 
Dick. 

“Yes, a widow, from California—or 
somewhere! She’s the kind of woman 
born to be a widow!” 

“Young?” 

“Don thinks she’s young. And he 
thinks she’s the most _ beautiful, 
fascinating thing he ever saw. He 
can’t keep away from her. He can’t 


years. 


take his eyes off her. When she’s in a 
room, he doesn’t see any one else, 
doesn’t hear any one else. He’s like— 
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like he used to be with me. You re- 
member.” 
“IT remember well.” Dick might have 





added “too well.” As he spoke—Nell’s 
head still on his shoulder, his arm 
round her waist—his eyes traveled to a 
portrait of Gordon Philipps on the wall. 
It was safer, because less pleasant, than 
looking at Mrs. Gordon Philipps’ hair. 

The portrait was a rough sketch in 
oils done by a young artist who had 
sprung to fame through impressionist 
work. The thing looked to an amateur 
as if it might have been done in fifteen 
minutes, but it simply was Gordon Phil- 
ipps—dark, passionate, temperamental, 
obstinate, conceited, tender, impulsive, 
everything else good and bad that Nell’s 
Don was at twenty-nine. 


Dick had come pretty near to hating 
the fellow for taking Nell away so 
easily, so triumphantly. He had 
“crossed her life line,” as palmists 
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would put it, just at the time when 
Nell had come out and Dick had begun 
to ask himself if it would be as unfair 
as he’d once thought to let his great 
love do its best and biggest to carry 
the girl off her feet. Dick had known 
how he felt, and must always feel, for 
Nell, while her hair still dangled in a 
long plait with a curl at the end of it. 
She had said, when she was a little 
girl, that Dick must wait for her. She 
would probably want to marry him 
when she grew up, because he was “the 
nicest man that ever happened.” It 











With her first sob in his arms, he let the hate flame up again. He had a right to hate 
Don now. He wouldn’t be human if he didn’t! 
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didn’t seem fair that an hour of Gor- 
don Philipps should blot out Dick Cob- 
bold’s nineteen years of unselfish wor- 
ship. 

But so it had been. The “bud” and 
the celebrated young playwright had 
rushed together in love at first sight, 
and the girl had adored her man of 
fire all the more because he was the 
very opposite of unselfish. He had 
wanted everything—and had taken it. 
They had been engaged when they'd 
known each other three wonderful days, 
more important than years. Two 
months later they had been married. 
And Dick had made no protest because 
he hadn’t been sure of his motives, 

In France—seeing things that had 
brought that new expression to his eyes 
—he’d tried hard to stop hating Nell’s 
Don; but with her first sob in his arms, 
he let the hate flame up again, hot as a 
blast from a well-stoked furnace. He 
had a right to hate Don now. He 
wouldn’t be human if he didn’t! 

But Dick was cursed with the unfor- 
tunate clearness of vision that forces a 
man to see both sides of a question, 
whether he wishes to see or not. Peo- 
ple who see only their own side are 
happier and more successful in their 
careers, but it had always been like 
that with Dick. Frowning at Philipps’ 
portrait, he couldn’t h.lp admitting that 
it wasn’t a bad or even a weak face. 
The eyes were loyal, the lines of the 
too passionate mouth not untrue. 

“Perhaps you wrong Don,” some- 
thing made him suggest—‘“like a 
damned fool,” he told himself at once; 
for what business was it of his to de- 
fend the fellow when Nell wanted sym- 
pathy and would misunderstand argu- 
ment? Still, the words were out, and 
Dick had to stumble on. 

“If ever there was a man in love 
with a girl it was Gordon Philipps with 
you,” he reminded her. ‘You're pret- 
tier and sweeter than ever. He cawn’t 
have got over it in twelve months. It’s 


not done. Maybe he’s studying this 
Mrs. Lane as a ‘type’ for one of his 
plays or stories. Maybe you and other 
people have jumped to the conventional 
conclusion 

“If you saw them together, you 
wouldn’t say anything as silly as that!” 
Nell snapped him short, flinging up her 
head. Her face was blurred and 
marred with tears as it had been some- 
times when she had been a child, fly- 
ing to dear old Dick for comfort. His 
heart yearned over her. 

“My girl!” he thought. ‘Good God, 
why shouldn’t I get her back? It all 
depends on what I do now—her whole 
future—mine.” 

He felt this with sudden, overwhelm- 
ing force. There was a thing he must 
do—a decision he must make, for Nell 
had called to him and he mustn’t fail. 
It was just at this instant, while the 
thought was taking form in his head, 
dazzling him with possibilities, that she 
—struck by the look on his face, per- 
haps—wailed : 

“Oh, dear old Dick, why didn’t you 
make me love you, and marry me your- 
self? I should always have stayed 
happy then!” 

Dick broke out in a queer laugh. 





Easier said than done, my good 
kid!” he growled. “A fairy thistle- 
down like you wasn’t for my catching!” 

“You could have caught me young 
and have done anything you liked—if 
you'd liked. But of course you didn’t 
like. Why should you? What a self- 
centered pig I am! Anyhow, it’s too 
late to think of .what might have been.” 

There was no suitable reply to give 
that Dick dared to give. Body and soul, 
he flamed to snatch her against his 
heart, instead of holding her in that 
kind-brother way—flamed to answer: 

“Ts it too late? You talk of leaving 
Don. Do it! Divorce him and marry 
me! I went to France because I'd 
loved you too much and too long. I 
love you better than ever now!” 
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But it wasn’t fair to catch the girl 
up at a wild word forced from her by 
hurt love and pride. He must get 
away while self-control held and think 
over the situation in some sort of calm- 
ness—think what was best for Nell; 
never mind himself. As for Don, damn 
him—just simply damn him! 

All that Dick ventured to say was 
that Nell was not a self-centered pig. 
She was a dear kid and a darling. He, 
Dick, was going to do something—he 
couldn’t quite tell what yet, because he 
didn’t know, but something. 

“But I don’t see—what you can do,” 
she said, looking at him in the suddenly 
interested way Dick had hoped for. 
Oh, Dick, if you could 
manage to meet them together, without 
Don suspecting that you know! I'd 
give anything for you to do that—now 

quick—while they’re both staying at 
the Teddy Jamesons’. I don’t mean to 
spy—lI’d not ask you to do that, even 
if you would. But I’d love to know 
what you’d think of her—in compari- 
son with me, and—and—— Oh, I can’t 
explain exactly what good it would do, 
but it would be a comfort. It would 
help.” 

“If it would be a comfort and help, 
that settles it. Somehow it’s got to be 
done,” said Dick. “When you say 
they’re staying with the Teddy Jame- 
sons, I suppose it’s Tuxedo?” 

“Yes. Miriam Jameson has taken 
up Mrs. Lane like anything. Miriam 
never liked me, you know. She dis- 
liked me before I came out, and I’m 
sure she’s invited Don and Freda Lane 
out of sheer spite.” 

“Didn’t she invite you?” Dick made 
no comment on Nell’s assertion, because 
he knew that she was right about Mir- 
iam. Jameson, and at the back of his 
mind he knew why, though he wasn’t 
conceited enough to encourage certain 
reminiscences. 

“Ve-es, she invited me. She said, 
‘Teddy and I are going to open Lake 
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Vale next week. It’s very early, but 
Freda Lane’s feeling rather seedy, and 
the country will do her good. I shall 
have a little party for her—several lit- 
tle parties—but only her and you and 
Don—if you’ll come—to stay the whole 
week; others in relays. Don and she 
get on so well together. She says he 
“rests her nerves and wakes up her in- 
tellect.” And I know you’re too sensi- 
ble to be jealous?’ What would you 
have said, Dick, if any one had invited 
you like that?” 

“T’d have told them to go to the 
devil!” 

“That’s just what I’d have adored 
telling Miriam to do. But, instead, I 
sweetly cooed that I’d love Don to go— 
to her, not to the devil!—and that I 
was desolated because I’d heaps of en- 
gagements—personal sorts of engage- 
ments, which Don wasn’t in—that I 
couldn’t break.” 

“Did you sweetly coo also to Don?” 

“No, I didn’t! I’m past cooing to 
him about Mrs. Lane. I lost my tem- 
per two weeks ago, after a party at the 
Jamesons’ here in town, when Don 
danced six times with that woman and 
forgot our dances. His apologies only 
made things worse. They sickened me, 
and I told him so. He was furious. 
Since then—oh, Dick, we hardly speak, 
except about the weather or something 
like that—unless before the servants! 
Life can’t go on like this! I feel as if 
I should soon die! It would be the 
best way out, for both of us.” 

“Allow me to differ with you there,” 
said Dick. “Well, when I promise to 
do a thing, my motto is ‘Do it now.’ 
I’m going to accept an invitation to 
visit the Jamesons. I expect it will 
come by long-distance phone to the club 
this afternoon or evening.” 

“How wilt you manage it without 
Don thinking a 

“Tt will manage itself. Old ‘Goggles’ 
Farrar was having breakfast when I 
blew into the club this morning. He 
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“Mr. Philipps has been 
calling me a dryad,”’ 
she announced. 


mentioned that he 
and his wife were 
just off by motor 
to Tuxedo for two 
days with the 
Teddy J’s. Wanted = 
to know if I sent = 


them my love. 2 


Luckily I said yes. 
Next minute | 
wished I’d . asked 
Goggles not to tell 
, them I’d come 
home. Thought it 
would have saved 
me a lie over the phone, as an invitation 
looked a sure thing. Now the only lie 
I'll have to tell will be about my de- 
light in accepting. You see how easy 
it’s going to work out.” 
Nell did see, and became instantly 
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resigned to the thought of losing Dick, 
in order that he might rush back to the 
Wanderers and be ready to hurl him- 
self at the telephone. 

“You’re an angel to me,” she said 
with eyes and voice, at the door, 
whither she had almost urged him. “I 
feel better—not because you can help 
me with Don—nobody could. I believe 
I wouldn’t take him back now if he’d 
come. But you help me with myself. 
If—if we part, Don and I, do you think 
| you could take me back?” 

“Do I?” he echoed non- 
committally, and then fled 
before she could go into 
details. 

He didn’t hurry to the 
Wanderers. Farrar 
couldn’t quite yet have 
accomplished his carrier- 
pigeon act. If Dick 
reached the club in an 
hour, he’d be ahead of 
any message. Meanwhile, 
the hour was his. He 
planned to use it in de- 

ciding something— 

that big thing 

zs which was to seal 
ma 4 ; Nell’s future and 

his own. But he 

decided _ nothing. 

Zs, S35 He walked miles, 
3 = through streets 
a=>- ‘that he didn’t see— 
= though he’d been 
homesick for them 
in France —and 
‘ thought and 
oe thought. He 

— couldn’t see, or 

wouldn’t 

wretchedly, 
he wasn’t sure which—why it would 
not be the happiest ending to this broken 
love story for Nell to divorce Gordon 
Philipps and marry him. 

Dick had feebly pleaded Philipps’ 
cause and suggested a misunderstand- 
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ing, but the man was just the sort to 
commit some mad, irrevocable act 
through rage, if not through love. 
From what Nell had said, apparently 
she had done her best and worst to 
arouse that rage. Perhaps she was to 
blame for tactlessness, but Dick had no 
inclination to accuse her. He wanted to 
free Nell, and he blessed fate for beck- 
oning him across the sea in time. 

At last, his one pretence at decision 
was to tell himself, “If I see a sign of 
anything serious, I shall be justified in 
advising Nell to leave the fellow. 
Afterward s 

He didn’t let his thought go further, 
but his blood was bounding as if he had 
won a race when he reached the Wan- 
derers. 

Some time later, the expected invita- 
tion came, like the homing dove to the 
ark. Miriam Jameson and “Ted” were 
enchanted to hear that dear old Dick 
had returned. He was begged to board 
the next train and make them a visit. 

“There’s nobody here,’ Miriam as- 
sured him, “but the Farrars and Don 
Philipps—Nell took cold and couldn’t 
come—and a pretty new pal of mine. 
You'll like her. All men do.” 

Dick had to be urged a little, but 
finally consented to transfer himself 
that night to Tuxedo. He would ar- 
rive late, but Miriam promised a mo- 
tor at the train and his favorite lobster 
a la Newburg afterward. 





It was at the altar of the lobster that 
Dick had his first sight of Mrs. Lane. 
She’d evidently heard of him and 
looked forward to the meeting as an 
event with spice in it. He had been 
the guardian of Mrs. Philipps when she 
was Miss Sands! Don also showed up 
at supper and behaved with discretion. 
If he were self-conscious under Dick’s 
eyes, he betrayed no awkwardness; but 
then one couldn’t imagine Gordon Phil- 
ipps being awkward. His place was 
between his hostess and Mrs. Lane, and 
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he paid no more attention to one than to 
the other. Yet there was the look in 
Mrs. Lane’s eyes of a woman who 
knows herself the center of a Situa- 
tion. : 

“V’d bet my boots,” Dick thought, 
“that all the while she’s talking am- 
bulance to me, she’s touching Don’s 
foot under the table.” 

Miriam and Don both asked— 
Miriam cordially, Don courteously—if 
Dick had seen Nell. Yes, he had, Dick 
replied. He’d phoned, and Nell had 
invited him to feed with her—said she’d 
a cold or something and hadn’t been 
able to go to the country with Don. 

“T had to leave soon after lunch,” 
Dick went on. “An engagement at the 
club.” 

The way that Don listened to this in- 
information about his wife’s doings 
was perfect. He was interested, and 
yet might have had news, almost as 
late, himself. Once or twice during 
the meal, Dick caught him gazing at 
Mrs. Lane’s profile; yet “caught” 
wasn’t quite the fair word. Don was 
known and confessed as an adorer of 
beauty—beauty of form, color, or 
sound. He let himself be carried away 
by enthusiasm for poetry, for music, 
for pictures, and Mrs. Lane’s profile 
was lovely to look at. Dick looked at 
it, too, but mostly at her full face, for 
he sat nearly opposite. He didn’t mind 
staring, because he saw that Freda 
Lane was one of those women who like 
men to stare and who wonder if any- 
thing’s wrong when they don’t. 

Never before had he deliberately set 
out to analyse a woman,-not only to 
read her mind, but to dissect her beauty. 
But now, while he good-naturedly an- 
swered questions across the table or 
told stories of war time in France, his 
humorous eyes had the lady under a 
microscope. She had quantities of red 
hair wound round her small head, the 
bands kept in place by very green jade 
hairpins. Her complexion had a kind 
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of magnolia pallor, and her lips were as 


ruddy as coral. Her eyebrows and 
lashes were dark auburn brown; and at 
night her long, softly glancing eyes 
seemed almost black. She wore a green 
dress, and if to Dick occurred the idea 
of a lily in its sheath, what must have 
been the simile in Philipps’ romantic 
mind? 

“Grand siren make-up,” Dick said to 
himself. ‘‘Couldn’t be better done. But 
that’s just it—who did it, she or God? 
I’m not in love with her, thank Heaven, 
so I shall know by the light of day.” 

But there he was out in his reckon- 
ing. Either she was too clever for him, 
or he wasn’t clever enough for her. 
Mrs. Lane was exquisite in the morn- 
ing when he saw her next, dressed in 
simple white with a big Leghorn hat, a 
pearly figure of grace against a back- 
ground of trees. The were 
American pretending to be 
Italian cypresses and, with a few mar- 
ble pillars, they surrounded on three 
sides the immense swimming pool that 
was the Jamesons’ pride. Besides the 
pillars and the carved benches and the 
grass-seamed pavement, there was a 
temple of marble. That pretended, too, 
like the cedars, for it wasn’t a temple, 
really. It was a place where you un- 
dressed for a swim in the pool, and in 
that way it was being utilized by all the 
party with two exceptions, when Dick 
came along. The two exceptions were 
Mrs. Lane and Gordon Philipps—Gor- 
don, who'd already been in the water 
and who had come out to talk to Mrs. 
Lane; Mrs. Lane, who sat on a marble 
bench to be talked to, while Gordon, 
in some inches of indigo-blue bathing 
costume, sprawled at her feet. 

“You're like a Jolin Lavery and an 
Alma Tadema on the same canvas,” 
said Dick, who had a smattering of 
artist lore. 

Mrs. Lane smiled up from under the 
shadow of her floppy hat—that pearl- 
gray shadow that comes out of doors 


trees 
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among trees and is loved by artists. 
She couldn’t guess that, behind his ad- 
miring eyes, the nice man was saying: 

“Good Lord, is it paint and dye or 
nature? Is she old looking for twenty- 
two or young looking for—goodness 
knows what?” 

“Mr. Philipps has been calling me a 
dryad,” she announced. 

“A twentieth-century dryad, dressed 
in petals from Paris,’ Don elaborated 
hastily, afraid of being laughed at. 

“Why not now be kind and give us a 
nymph or naiad effect?” asked Dick. 
“The other two ladies are going to do 
their best. But you———” He broke off 
on that emphasis—a bold compliment. 

“T’ve been teasing her to come into 
the water, but she won't,” said Don. 
‘“Tt’s warmed, you and only 
four feet deep. I’d soon teach her to 
swim and to float like a pond lily.” 

“T didn’t bring my bathing dress,” 
Mrs. Lane objected. 

“Miriam has them, all shapes and 
sizes and styles.” 

The lovely lady shook her head. 

“The truth is I for this 
sort of thing,” “T had 
a fright in the sea when I was a wee 
girl! and my people forced me to bathe. 
I can’t get over it. I never go into the 
water now, salt or fresh, except in my 
own bathtub! I know I’m a coward, 
and I’m ashamed, but I can’t help it.” 

Don was drawn into giving her a 
look that said, “Coward or heroine, 
what does it matter, when your beauty 
is a dream?” 


know, 


don’t care 
she confessed. 


Dick said nothing. But an odd 
thought waked in his head. It was 


about Mrs. Lane’s first excuse for not 
going into the water. She’d excused 
herself because she hadn’t her bathing 
dress. Then, when Don had swept that 
plea away, she had confessed that she 
hadn’t bathed, except in her tub, since a 
shock when she was a child. Ladies 


didn’t, so far as Dick knew, wear bath- 
ing costumes in their bathrooms. 


Now 
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why had she made that remark about 
the dress? Had she a bathing dress? 
Had she told a white fib about her child- 
hood’s adventure because she didn’t 
want the bother of going in to-day? 
Or 

It was quite a queer alternative that 
suggested itself to Dick. It might have 
been funny if the whole affair hadn’t 
been so deadly serious to him. As it 
was, he wished to Heaven the thought 
hadn’t come, because it brought in its 
train a chance of snatching Philipps 
from the siren, to hand him back to 
Nell. That was against Dick’s interest 
—he could easily persuade himself 
against Nell’s interest, too; for a man 
who could forget his bride of a year 
would go on forgetting his wife. 

“Tf I see it’s a real case of infatua- 
tion, I shall advise Nell to stick to her 
resolve and turn him down,” Dick had 
decided, on starting for Tuxedo. 

Well, in spite of Don’s discretion, he 
did see that it was such a case. If left 
to run its course, the infatuation might 
or might not last. But there it was. 
Nell and her husband were practically 
parted in spirit already. Why prolong 
the pain? And yet—and yet The 
girl’s face rose before him, blurred with 
tears as, when a child, she had flown 
to him for comfort. Cold comfort it 
would be if he went back and said, ‘In 
my judgment, you can’t do better than 
carry out your plan. Free yourself and 
Don.” 

What And then a struggle 
waged itself in Dick’s soul, a tragic 
struggle, begun by the chance mention 
of a pretty lady’s bathing dress. 


if—— 


The Jamesons and Farrars and per- 
haps Mrs. Lane were grieved when dear 
old Dick Cobbold got a wire from his 
partner recalling him to New York that 


day. But Nell was thankful to see him. 
“Well, what do you think of her?” 

was the girl’s first breathless question. 
“T think I'll invite her to make me 
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a country-house visit, if you'll be 
hostess,” was the amazing reply. 

“T won’t!” was Nell’s answer. 

“Wait! Don’t decide in a hurry. 
You don’t have to. I’ve not got the 
country house yet. But I shall get it 
before I’m many days older—there are 
plenty to let, with furniture and serv- 
ants—if you’l! back me up.” 

Nell stared, half angry, half aston- 
ished, wholly bewildered. 

“What are you driving at?” she cate- 
chized him. ‘Have you fallen in love 
with the creature yourself, or are you 
doing this for my sake—are you plan- 
ning to—to marry her and get her out 
of Don’s way? Stupid! As if that would 
do any good! As if that would make 
him fall back in love with me!” 

Dick changed his tone and let her 
see that, whatever he meant, the matter 
was no joke. 

“Look here, girl,” he said, “haven’t 
you in old times gone blindly ahead, 
trusting me if I asked you to, and not 
been sorry in the end? Well, I ask you 
to do that now. I have a plan. To 
bring you in, on the ground floor, would 
spoil it. You may think I’m a fool and 
you may be right. Or you may be 
wrong. If you are wrong, there’s a 
sporting chance that suddenly you may 
get Don back, just as he was before— 
your lover, appreciating you more than 
he ever did. Would that happy ending 
be worth trying for?” , 

“Tt would,” said Nell. ‘But it seems 
Can the dead be brought 


’ 


impossible. 
to life? Don’s love for me——’ 

“T’ve seen major operations have 
mighty near that effect in France,” Dick 
replied, as if he were speaking to him- 
self. “The dead brought to life. What 
do you say now? If I take a country 
house and invite Mrs. Lane, will you 
and Don come?” 

“T answer for myself ‘Yes,’ 
Nell. “She can probably answer for 
him! What next?” 

“Nothing, for the 


” 


said 


moment,” said 
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Dick, still in a thoughtful way. “Ex- 
cept—you mustn’t brutalize the ma- 
chine—I mean you mustn’t break with 
Don when he strolls in from Tuxedo. 
Wait. That’s all you have to do. Wait. 
I'll do the rest.” 

Dick Cobbold had more friends and 
more money than most people. He was 
every one’s dear old Dick, but no one 
had managed to marry him yet. For 
these reasons and others, he was inter- 
esting. When Freda Lane found a let- 
ter from him at her flat in New York— 
she’d given him her address—she was 
flattered. It was a letter to flatter any 
woman : 


Dear Mrs. Lane: I want to know you 
better, and when I want a thing, I want it now. 
With the sole object of getting your society 
and the hope of enjoying it selfishly, I’ve 
hired a house on Shelter Island—a_niceish 
house with lawns that touch the water—and 
I’m going to invite a couple of friends to 
chaperon you, if you'll come for a few days. 
Will you? And when? The sooner, the 
better. Yours sincerely, 

RICHARD CoBBOLpD. 

P. S.—The two friends I propose are Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Philipps. 


“What a man!” Freda Lane thought, 
and laughed a pleased laugh. 

She believed that Dick Cobbold was 
showing her a new side of his nature 
which no woman had seen before, not 
even Nell Philipps, with whom some 
people—among others Miriam—sup- 
posed him to be in love. This was an 
immense compliment, and it made Mrs. 
Lane like the returned traveler better 
than before. At first, she hadn’t felt 
sure about him. It would be great to 
take both of Nell’s men away, even 
though she couldn’t make permanent 
use of the two as a tandem. Nell hated 
her so! She might as well be hated for 
a sheep asa lamb. Besides, Freda Lane 
wanted to marry a rich man. She liked 
Don Philipps, and if he were not pre- 
cisely rich, he was making a success 
and a good deal of money. But unless 
his wife divorced him—there was no 


use hoping he could or would divorce 
her—he wasn’t in the market. It was 
good to have two strings to your bow, 
to say nothing of the fun of manipulat- 
ing them more or less together. 

She wrote a charming answer to 
Dick’s letter—playful, rather teasing, 
yet showing that his peculiarities 
pleased her. And she named the end of 
that week for the visit. She said she 
could “spare him three days.” 

“Dick has taken a furnished house 
called ‘The Old Cottage,’ on Shelter 
Island,” Nell informed her husband. 
“He wants us to go for the week-end, 
and he’s asking Mrs. Lane. Perhaps 
she told you?” 

Mrs. Lane had told him, and Don 
had wondered, not at the invitation— 
any man must wish to annex that beau- 
tiful woman !—but whether Nell would 
consent to go, even to please Dick. Don 
hadn’t dared to hope, and Dick wouldn't 
ask him without her; the party would 
be made up of others. But she was 
consenting ! 

Cautiously, Don explained that, hav- 
ing met Mrs. Lane walking on Fifth 
Avenue that morning—Sunday—she’d 
happened to mention Cobbold’s letter. 
He’d like to go well enough, if Nell 
would. Evidently dear old Dick had 
fallen a victim! 

“To the man-eater!” Nell couldn't 
resist that stab. “She'll find him a 
tough morsel.’ 

Don did not retort. He knew Nell 
was jealous. She hadn’. cared to hide 
her feelings. At first, she’d cried, and 
then she’d sulked. Her society had 
ceased to be pleasant, and what was to 
happen in the future he didn’t know. 
He no longer looked ahead, but every- 
thing seemed to be Nell’s fault. Their 
romance was spoiled. In front of her 
sullen face and gloomy eyes floated the 
face of Freda Lane, a face whose like 
could not be seen twice in a man’s life- 
time. She had the allurement of the 
other woman—the woman not your 
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wife, the woman not known to the 
depths, the woman who doesn’t nag or 
sulk because you belong to her. Freda 
Lane possessed not only the siren 
charm of her coloring and tempera- 
ment, but the radiant freshness of 
youth which Don worshiped. He had a 
morbid horror of age or of 
any sign of its approach. Per- 
haps, as he himself grew 
older, he might overcome that 
horror, but now it was an ob- 
session. No fading beauty 
could have any appeal for 
Gordon Philipps. Mrs. Lane’s 
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and Freda Lane were together, 
Nell and Don would be thrown upon 
each other for society! Both women, 
in different ways, presented this com- 
plication to Dick’s notice, which ap- 
parently it must have escaped. But 
Dick stuck to his plan for a “square 


Dick 





Other things that once had made her dread the water were forgotten now that she was 
fighting for life. 


advantage over Nell’s young crudeness 
was that she had everything Nell lacked, 
while lacking nothing which Nell had. 

Dick alone knew how Dick was feel- 
ing about his house party, but as for 
Nell, only passionate curiosity could pull 
her through the ordeal. To her, as well 
as to Mrs. Lane, it seemed extraor- 
dinary that Dick objected to inviting at 
least another couple. Fancy, whenever 


party,” whatever the reason could be. 

Nevertheless, from Mrs. Lane’s point 
of view, the ball opened well enough, 
for it looked as if she were to have 
both men, Nell neither. This was not 
polite of Dick, even if his late ward had 
been invited merely as a “chaperon.” 
But Freda couldn’t blame him. She 
had brought lovely frocks, and saw that 
she must be almost irresistible. 
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“Have you got your bathing dress 
with you this time?” Dick asked, the 
night when his “party” began. ‘The 
bathing’s fine here, and 6 

“No, I haven’t,” laughed Mrs. Lane. 
“I’m too lazy for that sort of thing.” 
A brand-new excuse! 

“Perhaps salt water gives you 
rheumatism?” suggested the cat in Nell. 

The lovely lady laughed. 

“IT don’t expect to have rheumatism 
for twenty years to come—not till I’m 
forty-four or five.” Which was a neat 
way to advertise an age. 

Don glared at Nell. He would have 
liked to box her ears, and Nell knew 
it. Dick had asked her to bring “the 
prettiest bathing get-up she’d ever 
had,” and she’d obeyed him, though it 
hadn’t seemed much use. 

Next morning, however, when she 
and Dick went into the water, showing 
off all the old “stunts” Dick had taught 
her long ago, Don followed, tempted 
to prove that he could swim as well as 
old Dick Cobbold. For a few minutes 
he forgot that he and Nell were on “of- 
ficial terms only,” and they gamboled 
together like dolphins. Later, when 
Nell went ashore—a gleaming wet Tan- 
agra figure, perfect from head to foot— 
she saw a look on Freda Lane’s face 
that made her glad she’d taken Dick’s 
advice. It was a look of envy. And 
that was strange, because what cause 
had Mrs. Lane to envy Mrs. Philipps? 

“Your fear of the water doesn’t ex- 
tend to boats, I hope?” Dick inquired, 
and Mrs. Lane hurried to explain that 
her fear wasn’t ordinary fear. She 
couldn’t stand being thought a coward, 
cowardice not being smart for women 
in 1916. As for a boat, she ‘didn’t 
mind going in one with somebody who 
knew how to manage it.” 

“Nell, tell Mrs. Lane whether I know 
how to manage a boat,” Dick com- 
manded. 

Again Nell obeyed, wondering if this 
were part of the game. She praised 





Dick highly as a sailor, and Mrs. Lane 
promised to venture that afternoon if 
the weather were fine. 

It was fine, or looked fine from the 
shore. Once they were out in a small 
sailing boat, they found that, after all, 
the sea wasn’t, as Dick said, “smooth 
as a ballroom floor.” Still, Mrs. Lane 
controlled herself and was not sick. 
She would, she felt, rather have died 
than be sick, with Nell looking rosy 
and almost gay. Her head swam 
slightly, but her maid had pinned a thick 
white veil firmly over her face, and the 
spray could do no damage. 

Suddenly, just when Dick had headed 
the Mayflower for shore, the boat gave 
a stumble, like a human thing, heeled 
over, shipped a wave, and—the rest was 
all horror and confusion. Freda Lane 
was in the water, struggling, screaming, 
choking, drowning. 

“Save Mrs. Lane! T’ll look after 
Nell!’ she heard a voice shout over the 
rush of water. Whose voice it was she 
didn’t know or care. Who was to save 
her she neither knew nor cared. All 
she did know was that she desperately 
wanted to be saved. This was the only 
thing that mattered in the world. Other 
things that once had made her dread 
the water were forgotten now that she 
was fighting for life. Her clothes were 
sheets of lead wrapping her body. The 
thick veil stuck to her mouth and nos- 
trils. She tried in vain to claw it off. 
A wave surged over her head. Drums 
were beating in her ears. She sucked 
salt water into nose and lungs. It 
pricked like a thousand needles. Two 
or three hundreds of years passed—and 
when at last she realized that she was 
not dead, she lay gasping and gurgling 
in the bottom of a boat. 

Even then she didn’t care for any- 
thing, if only the salt water she had 
swallowed would come up and let her 
breathe. Some one was doing some- 
thing to her—getting off her soaked hat 
and veil. Some one else was saying, 
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“It’s all right. We'll land in a min- 
ute.” Some one was wiping her face 
with a wringing-wet handkerchief and 
pushing hair out of her eyes. Dimly 
it seemed printed on her brain that there 
was a reason, a dreadful reason, why 
she mustn’t let this be done. But she 
couldn’t remember what it was, and 
she was too weak to resist, except by 
rolling her head back and forth. 

“Oh, my God!” she heard a man 
sharply cry out, as if at some horrid 
sight. The name that sprang to her 
mind was “Don.” It was all like a 
dream, for she couldn’t think who 
“Don” was or why he should be of im- 
portance. Only, he was of importance, 
and her life—if she were alive—was 
crumbling into ugly ruin. 


“Oh, Dick, when I saw her like that, 
and Don’s face so deathly, staring at 
her, I knew the boat hadn’t upset by 
accident! I saw right to the bottom of 
your plan!” Nell groaned to Dick two 
hours later, when all was over. 

All was so thoroughly over that Mrs. 
Lane, pleading in a note to Dick a 
frightful chill and immediate need for 
her doctor, had fled to New York in 
his automobile. As for Don, he’d not 
been seen since he helped Dick carry 
Mrs. Lane ashore, into the house and 
up to her room. Presumably he had 
then gone to his, and changed wet cloth- 
ing for dry, but whether he had re- 
mained there, or whether he’d rushed 
off somewhere—anywhere—seeking his 
lost balance, was unknown. Nell hadn’t 
even contemplated knocking at his door. 
Her one definite wish was to see Dick, 
and she’d found him waiting for her in 
the living room. 

He looked fresh and composed as if 
a cataclysm hadn’t happened—except 
that he was unusually pale. But he 
didn’t answer when she spoke. He only 
looked at her, with that new expression 
he’d brought back from France very 
marked in his eyes. 
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“How did you dare to do it?” the 
girl went on, in a lowered, secret voice. 

“T’d dare a good deal for your good— 
and Don’s,” Dick said then. 

“Oh, I know! But if she’d drowned !” 

“No fear! You two are fishes in the 
water, and I was certain that while I 
was busy righting the boat, Don would 
see to you and you would see to her.” 

“That Don would see to me! Why 
didn’t you think his first thought would 
be for Mrs. Lane?” 

“Ruling passion strong in death. I 
banked on his love for you being the 
ruling passion when it came down to 
bedrock. I was right, wasn’t I?” 

“T seem to have an impression of 
Don’s arm round me, and my saying 
that I was safe—that we must help 
Mrs. Lane. The next thing I really 
remember is when you'd righted the 
Mayflower and we were all on board, 
me getting off her hat and veil and 
wiping her face. Honest and true, 
Dick, I was only wishing to help. I 
didn’t dream 3ut you must have 
known, and based your whole plot on 
that. But how——” 

“Tt wasn’t the sharpness of my eyes. 
On my life, I couldn’t tell whether the 
woman was a miracle of nature or of 
art. She beat me that way. It was just 
putting two and two together did the 
trick—some talk about a bathing dress 
—and one excuse or another about not 
going in fora dip. I thought, ‘If there’s 
anything to hide, it will come out in 
the wash. And I remembered Don 
being mighty particular—touchy—about 
some things, even more than most men 
are.” 

“Oh, his look when he knelt there 
staring, and cried out ‘My God!’ I shall 
never forget! And her face, with the 
white all mixed up with the stuff off 
her* eyebrows and lashes—and_ that 
short brown hair, with gray at the tem- 
ples, sticking out under the wig! Even 
I never guessed she wore a wig! 
Banded the way it was, it looked so 
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natural—so beautiful! Dick, if I were 
in her place, I believe I’d kill myself 
after that exhibition !” 

“She won’t. She'll just keep out of 
our way and make some excuse for 
avoiding us that isn’t to our credit. 
She’ll count on our not telling. And 
as for that, for the Lord’s sake never 
let on to Dick your—suspicion about 
me. It hasn’t occurred to him. He 
thinks no worse than that I’m a land 
lubber with a boat.” 

“He doesn’t think of you at all, I’m 
sure. He’s just sick and shuddering 
over the same picture that you and | 
see. But I’ll never give you away, dear 
old Dick.” 

“Thanks,” said Dick. 

There was a certain dryness in his 
tone, but he would have bitten out his 
tongue rather than explain to Nell why 
he begged her not to let Don suspect. 
Let her go on believing that it was for 
his own sake he was afraid, not for 
hers! 

“Diseases desperate grown need des- 
perate remedies,” he seemed to defend 
himself. “I had to be cruel because I 
was working for the survival of the 
fittest, and you are the fittest. But you 
see now why I didn’t want the size of 
the party to be increased.” 

“T see. I see a whole heap of things,” 
Nell said. 

Yet Dick knew that there were more 
things under that heap which she would 
never see. It was much better so. She 
had trusted him, and he had done the 
best he could for her. If she guessed 


the cost of the offering, the virtue of 
it would be gone. 
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“You took this house, and did every- 
thing, just for this one coup!” Nell 
murmured on, half to herself, 

“I suppose I’ve got rather dramatic— 
living in France. That must be how it 
came into my head. I saw—well, some- 
thing like the picture you speak of. I 
saw Don disgusted, hating the sight of 
that woman. I saw kim turning to you 
again——” 

“Dick! You think he will?” 

“Sure of it. He'll be wax in your 
hands, kid. Don’t squeeze too hard.” 

“T won’t squeeze the leastest bit. I 
—lI’m sorry for poor Don.” 

“That’s right. 
he'll be yours 
worth.” 

If there were a double meaning in 
those last words, Nell didn’t see it. 


Go on those lines and 
again—for all he’s 


“You said, if I’d trust you, maybe 
there’d be ‘a happy ending to my love 
story,’ after all,” she reminded him. 

“Yes, I had faith in the happy end- 
ing,” he repeated. 

“What should I have done without 
you? You knew me better than I knew 
myself when I was raving to you the 
other day. You knew I worshiped Don 
and couldn’t live without him.” 

“T kind of felt it was that way with 
you. That’s why—I didn’t take the 
next boat back after my business was 
fixed up, as I meant to do.” 

Nell laid her hand on his. 

“You're not going to France again?” 

“T must,” said dear old Dick. “There 
are lots of little things I didn’t think 
would matter that do matter a good 
deal.” 
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What happened when an irresistible force struck an immovable body. 


T was the morning of Gerrish’s final 
row with Bijou 
means a little 

or a little jewel, or 
Some one 


Fairfax. “Bijou” 
doesn’t it, 
something similar? 
should have mentioned that 
to Gerrish—some one who wanted him 
to die speedily. It would have acted 
quicker than cyanide. He would have 
exploded instantly. 

Weighing hundred and_ forty 
pounds needn’t in the least prevent a 
woman from being a little jewel, and 
just to look at Miss Fairfax was not 
at all hard on the eyes, but when a 
mere man who could swear in only four 
languages came to struggle with her 
disposition ! 


treasure, 


one 


C. Grant Gerrish, director with the 
Dictator Film Company, had been 
struggling with it daily for three 


months. That disposition had never 
been trained to trot in harness. You’d 
get it all hitched up nicely and headed 
down the highway, and all of a sudden 
it would take the bit in its teeth and 
demolish the buckboard with a few 
well-directed kicks; or else it would 





plant its forefeet—not, of course, four 
feet—and lay 
Leaving the 


back its ears—— 

vulgar metaphor, Miss 
Fairfax one of the people who 
never can be got to do what you want 
in the way you want it done. She might 
do it in her way or she might do what 
she wanted in your way, but to go 
ahead and do a thing as requested was 
apparently with her a physical and psy- 
chical impossibility. 


was 


On this particular morning, Gerrish 
had been trying for two hours to get 
some kind of a start on a smashing new 
feature drama called “That’s Why.” 
Believing that the public is tired of 
war stories. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe the battle, but after the din had 
ceased and the smoke cleared a little 
and 


Bijou had gone, presumably to 
start suit against the company tor 


breach of contract and fifteen or twenty 
other minor felonies, Gerrish, instead 
of declaring everything off for the day, 
folded his arms and 
spected his players. 
There was something in that gaze 


frowningly in- 
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that made every feminine heart quicken 
a beat or so. Somebody’s chance was 
on its way, and Gerrish was a power in 
that studio. His gloomy gaze rested at 
last on the face of an extra girl brought 
in “off the lot” by a discriminating as- 
sistant for some opening festivities. 
The girl looked about twenty, and the 
face was clear-cut, large-eyed, with a 
delicately carved mouth and rounded 
chin; distinctly a “camera face,” a lit- 
tle blank, perhaps—not unintelligent, 
but unwritten on. 

Gerrish lifted a finger. 

“Here, you!” he growled. 

Without any startled “Who? Me?” 
or any fluttering at all, the girl came. 

“Do you think you could do as you’re 
told?” inquired Gerrish. 

“T think so,” she responded calmly ; 
so calmly, in fact, and so unruffled by 
the recent storm which had left most 
of the temperamental onlookers decid- 
edly upset, that Gerrish observed her 
with some interest. 

“Experience?” 

“A little.” 

“Do something, then. Look sad,” he 
barked at her. 

Her eyes fixed on something at his 
shoulder; an infinite, gentle melancholy 
grew in them; they filled slowly with 
tears; her mouth drooped, sweetly, 
mournfully. You could see the ca- 
denced procession of dead dreams 
marching through the dusk of some 
autumn day, leaves falling with a sigh 
for summer gone—— 

“Huh!” said Gerrish. “You hate 
me!” he snapped, thrusting his head 
out at her in a way which usually 
frightened aspirants out of their last 
idea. 

This girl did not look frightened ; 
she looked hatred. Her eyes burned 
with a sullen fire that should have 
seared him. And this, too, with no dis- 
tortion of feature, seemingly with no 
consciousness of the curious inspection 
of her audience or any realization that 


she was undergoing a novel ordeal. 
Gerrish’s methods were sometimes 
original. 

“You love me,” he suggested now, 
with growing interest. 

Her hands crept up slowly to her 
heart ; her deep gaze melted in his; her 
tender lips parted; you could almost 
see the heart throbbing in her slender 
body, which swayed like a lily before a 
passionate breeze. 

“Captain Jinks!” Gerrish exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

Instantly she was merely standing be- 
fore him, unperturbed, placid-eyed. 

“Name?” asked Gerrish. 

“Percita Prince.” 

“Hal” said Gerrish. 

Percita Prince! Some name! He 
saw it already in electric lights. 

She thought it was some name her- 
self. She had given herself a headache 
selecting it out of the telephone di- 
rectory and an enlightening booklet 
called “Five Hundred Names for Hero- 
ines,” 

“All right, Miss Prince,” said Ger- 
rish. “I think I can use you.” 

When the projection room showed 
him its treasure—that lovely, unlined, 
cameolike face, unself-conscious and 
undistorted, loving, hating, grieving, 
laughing, Gerrish was as proud as if 
he had invented the girl himself. He 
immediately labeled her “Gerrish’s Dis- 
covery” and said to himself, “Oh, what 
a wise man am |!” 

As a matter of fact, he had discerned 
nothing special in Percita Prince when 
he had beckoned her to him. He had 
been simply making a little grand-stand 
play with the first possible-looking girl 
his glance had happened to fall on. 
That, however, is neither here nor 
there. Perhaps Destiny poked a finger 
into Percita’s pie that morning, or 
sweet Chance touched her with a wing 
tip. 

Before she could quite grasp what 
had happened to her, Percita Prince 
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Gerrish’s methods were sometimes original. 


had put that euphonious name to a con- 
tract and was being featured by the 
Dictator Film Company, C. Grant Ger- 
rish, director. 

Now, Gerrish was an artist in his 
way, and never had an artist more plas- 
tic material with which to work than 
Percita Prince. She never argued, 
never advanced any theories, never 
urged any need of self-expression. She 
did simply as she was told to do, and 
she had an almost uncanny faculty of 
being able to execute a direction ex- 


The Plastic Percita 
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‘*You love me,’’ he suggested now, with 
growing interest. 


actly. When Gerrish instructed her to 
produce such and such an effect, she 
was able to do that very thing, appar- 
ently without taking any thought or 
using any effort to speak of. What 
would have happened to her under a 
less competent director it is useless to 
surmise. Some of her contemporaries 
—who were not featured—were given 
to pointing out her lack of “individual- 
ity” and sometimes referred to her as 
“Percita Putty.” 

Within a year, Percita Prince was a 
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“queen of the screen.” She had her 
photographs printed by the thousand, 
and her salary caused her rivals’ press 
agents to hold their aching heads. 
Percita lived quietly in a Hollywood 
bungalow with her mother. She bought 
only a few diamonds and a modest 
roadster, which she learned to handle 
expertly. She seemed entirely, but not 
hilariously happy, and exhibited no 
symptoms of that unfortunate ailment 
of a dilated sense of importance vul- 
garly known as the swelled head. 
Gerrish would have been happy, too, 
save .for one fear—suppose some 
wretched rival company should entice 
Percita away! Directors seldom lose 
sleep over the loss of any particular 
star, the film skies being fairly well il- 
luminated with the scintillant ones; but 
Gerrish had not only made Percita— 
Percita was to some considerable de- 


gree making Gerrish, too. He, of 
course, though, would have laughed 


long and loud had any one hinted such 
a thing to him. 

What he did not like to think of was 
some other director making /is ideas 
live in Percita as Gerrish was doing, 
and secretly he suspected that any other 
director could do that. Percita’s plas- 
ticity was marvelous and delightful, but 
—that very plasticity probably denoted 
a weakness somewhere. He sometimes 
felt almost sure that Percita, in spite 
of her radiant vitality, must be some 
sort of a “subject;” you know—sug- 
gestible, possibly even an hypnotic! For 
does any normal woman ever do ex- 
actly as you tell her without talking 
back? Does she ever do exactly as you 
tell her under any conditions? Cer- 
tainly not. 

What gave point to all this was the 
increasingly devoted attention of Sam 
Devoe, director with the Acme people, 
to Percita. Sam had said recently in 
Gerrish’s hearing: “Oh, a man with 
ideas could do great things if he could 
only get people who could carry them 
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out.” Sam was a theorist—with a great 
opinion of his ideas. It would be a 
pretty kettle of fish if Sam _ should 
marry the plastic Percita and start to 
carry them out, for of course the first 
thing he would do would be to get Per- 
cita under his own direction. 

So Gerrish, assuring himself that he 
was concerned merely with the artistic 
fitness of things, began to call on Per- 
cita, to see what Sam was up to. It 
didn’t take him long to find out—Sam’s 
attentions were intentions. And Per- 
cita seemed to be receiving them kindly. 

Gerrish had suspected, but he was 
horrified to find his suspicions true. As 
her director, Sam would ruin her artist- 
ically!’ He would make her discard all 
the delicate methods Gerrish had taught 
her. Gerrish shuddered as he recalled 
some of Devoe’s “mugging” heroines. 
Not only tnat, but what could a beauti- 
ful girl like Percita see in a little prune 
like Sam 

He looked at her as she sat embroid- 


Devoe? 


ering some dainty trifle. Percita’s tastes 
She went 
careering around the town nights like 
some of them. What a charming little 
house she had made for herself here— 
so quiet, so restful! And what an ami- 
able lady, too, was Mrs. Prince, her 
mother, always smiling, never talkative, 
never argumentative or critical. And 
Percita, young, lovely, serene, untem- 
peramental Percita! Think of having 
a wife who had no will but yours! And 
such a wife! Wife! 

“What are you smiling at?” 
Percita, looking up. 

“T had a happy thought,” said Ger- 
rish. 

He became suddenly so merry, so full 
of pretty little speeches, so generous of 
little compliments to Mamma Prince— 
in short, made himself so charming— 
that poor Sam Devoe, quite outdis- 
tanced, soon left the house in a rage. 
In a very little while, Mamma Prince 
smiled a good night and left them, too. 


seemed so domestic. never 


asked 
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“Percita,” said Gerrish, “I’ve just 
made a discovery.” 

“Yes?” 

Percita was quite calm as usual, but a 
glance showed her something new in 
her director’s face and she laid down 
the embroidery. 

“Yes,” said Gerrish, not quite stead- 
ily. “It’s a very wonderful discovery, 
Percita. I love you.” . 

“You love me?” she murmured, and 
rose exactly as he had taught her to do 
in film plays. 

“You darling!” cried the delighted 
Gerrish. “You love me, too!’ 

Her hands crept up slowly to her 
heart; her deep gaze melted in his; her 
tender lips parted; you could almost 
see the heart throbbing in the slender 
body that swayed toward him. 

Gerrish, quite intoxicated, caught her 
in his arms. The fact that he was the 
object of her passion this time made 
him blind to the familiarity of her meth- 
ods. When presently he once more felt 
the solid earth beneath his*feet, he be- 
gan to plead for an early marriage. 

“Oh, Percita, marry me soon! Won't 
you, dear, won’t you?” And then, with 
playful masterfulness : ‘Register obedi- 
ence!” 

Percita laughed—and did so. She 
looked at him with a mixture of mis- 
chief, coyness, and submission, mur- 
muring deliciously : 

“Whenever yoy like, Grant.” 

At least three people were very 
happy during the following weeks— 
Gerrish, Percita, and a certain press 
agent who played upon the theme of 
this romance tempo andante, legato, al- 
legretto, waltz, foxtrot, tango, and syn- 
copation generally. 

And so they were married. 

“Happy, happy Gerrish!” sighed the 
press agent—not for publication this 
time. “Think of having a wife with no 
will but yours! A wife who never talks 
back, but does exactly as you suggest! 
Why, he has that girl so well trained 





that I’ll bet dollars to doughnuts he can 
run the whole house just by yelling, 
‘Register hurry!’ or, ‘Your other hat!’ 
or, ‘Dinner on time!’ or anything he 
wants!” 

Gerrish, hearing of this, chuckled and 
slightly inflated his chest. Naturally, 
he was not displeased. Again he con- 
gratulated himself upon being the luck- 
iest man in the world. And he thought 
tenderly of Percita; he would always 
be considerate; he would never exert 
his stronger will, except, of course, in 
important things. 

Not a cloud appeared in the honey- 
moon sky at Coronado, Percita did 
wear one bathing suit that But he 
couldn’t bring himself to ban it because 
she didn’t think it was a bit too 
And, good heavens, if a woman can’t 
select her own clothes! 

Besides, he was sorry that Percita 
seemed to take it for granted that he 
was going to give up his bungalow, 
which was more convenient to the 
studio, and come to live in hers, 

They had been home a day or two 
when he broached this. 

“When does your lease run out, 
dear?” 

“The middle of next month,” said 
Percita. ‘“But that doesn’t matter. I’m 
going to buy the place.” 

“Of course you’re not going to do 
anything of the sort!’ Gerrish pinched 
her cheek good-humoredly. “We'll just 
move into my place. It’s handier than 
this, anyway. We’ll buy it if you want 
to be your own landlord.” 

“Give this up?” said Percita lazily. 
“Just when I’ve got it fixed to suit me? 
I should say not!’ 

“Tt’s a charming place,” Gerrish con- 
ceded, “but you'll like the other just as 
well. There’s a good girl! We'll move 
the first, eh?” 

Percita patted a little yawn. 

“You may move the first, if you like, 
but I’m certainly not going to. This 
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He made himself so charming that poor Sam Devoe, quite outdistanced, soon left the 
house in a rage. 


place suits me perfectly and I’m going 
to buy it.” 

Gerrish turned to look at her. 

“Oh, come now, Percita, don’t make 
it hard for me. I don’t want to have to 
insist, and my mind is made up.” 

Her lovely face smiled up at him and 
she marked his growing sternness with 
amused eyes. 

“Now, don’t be absurd, Grant dear. 
My mind is made up, too. We'll not 
move.” 

And they didn’t, either. They had no 
quarrels about it—there really seemed 
to be nothing in the air but a sweet rea- 
sonableness; still they did not move. 
Gerrish delivered ultimatums which 


must have had some important cog left 
out of their mechanism, for they neg- 
lected to ultimate. Ata certain stage 
of the Percita usually 
came over and sat on his knee, stop- 
ping any further ultimating by putting 
her own fresh lips on the ones that 
sought to ultimate. Oh, well, if Per- 
cita really preferred her own place—— 
When her lease ran out, she bought 
the property, and Gerrish told the agent 
for his bungalow that he and Mrs. Ger- 
rish had decided to stay on the hill. 
Slowly, but surely and steadily, the 
truth was borne in upon the amazed and 
secretly confounded married man. He 
might direct Percita’s acting, but she 


proceedings, 
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was going to direct his life. Every time 
he pulled one way and she pulled the 
other, the bone of contention always 
ended by being her bone. He couldn’t 
see how she did it! She never wept nor 
sulked nor made scenes. She was al- 
ways sweet, calm, placid, serene, i- 
movable. 

There’s that old problem about what 
happens when an irresistible force 
strikes an immovable body. Percita was 
the immovable body all right, but very 
shortly Gerrish discovered that he was 
not the irresistible force he had rated 
himself. Why he always gave in he did 
not know. Indeed, he seldom knew 
that he had given in until, presto, there 
it was all settled—Percita’s way! 

In the studio all was well—all went 
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exactly as before. Percita’s blessed 
plasticity remained as pliant as ever, yet 
in Gerrish there was a subtle change— 
inside. He no longer barked his di- 
rections at his pretty little wife—he 
suggested, for who could tell when 
some unhappy, but potent word might 
turn the soft clay to marble? 

“Oh, Mr. Gerrish,” gushed a fair vis- 
itor one day, “what a masterful man 
you are! I’ve heard you just mold 
your players, and since you’re such an 
artist, isn’t that lovely for them? Aren’t 
you afraid of him, Miss Prince?” 

“He commanded me to marry him!” 
she said playfully. “I had to let him 
have his way! But he lets me have 
mine in all the little things!” 

Gerrish fondly squeezed her arm. 


THE LEFT REED 
D' YWN he came to the river’s brim, 


Pan, Pan, when the sun was low. 
All of us bent our head to him, 
There in the dusk below. 
Straight was [—but the light was dim. 
How could he see and know? 


Down he came to the river’s side, 


Pan, Pan, when the day was done. 
Stooped gnd pulled in the snatching tide 

Irom the reeds beside me, one. 
Straight was I, and tall, beside. 

None was so slender, none. 


Down he knelt at the river’s feet, 
Pan, Pan, when the day was dead. 
And, oh, but the sounds were wonder sweet! 
‘ What if the reed’s heart bled? 
I would have given my last heart beat. 
Why was I left, instead F 


Down he came to the river, slow, 
Pan, Pan, and we watched him come, 
That was so long, so long ago. 
Still, still where the low winds hum, 
Safe, unbruised, unbent, I grow. 
Only—my lips are dumb. 
Mary Caroryn DAvIES. 
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Apropos of nothing, the gifted “hired man” reminisces. 


ES,” agreed Bill, stuffing tobacco 
into his pipe bowl with efficient 
thumb, as he sat upon the stone 

step of the kitchen door and conversed 
with his employer, Lawrence, my hus- 
band, in democratic, after-hours ease, 
“it’s true, what you say about the dear, 
dead days.” 

Lawrence had not said anything 
about the dear, dead days, but Bill’s 
vocabulary was picturesque with scraps 
and patches from many sources— 
poems, the classics, slang—and Law- 
rence recognized the reference. He 
also recognized Bill’s mood for narra- 
tion, and he produced his own tobacco 
pouch and waited. 

“The funniest example of it I was 
ever up against,” Bill reminisced, after 


a satisfactory puff of experimentation 
at his pipe, “was out in Colorado, where 
I drifted about a bit in my time, herd- 
ing cattle and prospecting, like I’ve told 
you about. It on Tad Car- 
penter’s place—or have I already re- 
counted the tale of Tad to you?” 

“Nope,” puffed Lawrence, sunk in 
anticipation. 

“He had a big ranch out there, up 
Buffalo Park way—a big ranch, a big 
herd of cows and horses. He was an 
Easterner by birth—came from some- 
where along the Massachusetts coast. 
He’d been out there twenty years and 
more when I came up with him. A 
lunger—a widower, too—he was when 
he landed from the stage at Craddock’s 
and pitched his tent. And a good 


was out 
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looker, if there was any judging by 
what he was near a quarter of a cen- 
tury later. He was fifty when I met 
him, and a handsome, distangay-look- 
ing chap, as Mrs. Saxton would say.” 
(I would say nothing of the sort, 
striving to make my mother tongue 
adequate to all my needs, but that was 
neither here nor there with Bill!) 
“Tall, graceful as a cat, black hair 
sprinkled with silver, sad, mysterious 
gray eyes, skin brown like an Indian’s 
—oh, he was a good looker, all right. I 
always thought, myself, that it was his 
looks and not his money—he came 
West with quite a wad, and he was one 
of those Yankees that don’t lose much 
off the outside of a roll—that made 
Meta Carpenter marry him; his good 
looks and that air of sadness that he 
had, and of needing some woman to sit 
beside him and hold his hand just to 
keep him from going out to the end 
of the nearest pier and stepping off, 
out of sheer, ineffable weltschmerz, as 
the kaiser’d say. A look like that will 
bowl over a kind-hearted woman al- 
most any day. And Mrs. Meta sure 
was kind-hearted—the sort that had to 
be always coddling something—a 
chicken, a puppy, a baby, an old aunt, 
a man—anything. 
“She wasn’t Tad’s 
cial line—hadn’t had 
and he was entitled to write a little 
piece of the alphabet after his name; 
hadn’t been even as far East as Chi- 
cago, and he’d been to Jappa and Jeru- 
salem, to say nothing of London and 
Naples and suchlike; doubled and some- 
times tripled her negatives, if she got 
excited. But, all, 
she sure was a rosy, humble-minded, 
roly-poly piece of kindness when I met 
her. They’d been married then some 
ten years, and he was about fifty, as 
I mentioned before, and she about 
thirty-five. And did he have her where 
he wanted her? Say! That little 
woman was convinced that not a single 


equal in the so- 
much schooling, 


shortcomings and 
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one of the noble army of martyrs had a 
thing on her husband. 

“In the first place, you see, he had 
lost his health—once. You couldn’t 
persuade her that he had grown as 
strong of wind and limb as one of his 
lustiest two-year-olds. She would sigh 
and say: ‘Yes, he’s all right, so long 
as he lives out here. But he can’t risk 
going East, and he hates the West. It 
is awful crude—you admit that.’ 

“And in the second place, it was hard 
on him, awful hard, to have to associate 
with the sort of people that prevailed 
around Buffalo—unlettered hinds who 
had never heard of Raphael or Ruskin, 
and wouldn’t have known what you 
were talking about if you said ‘prole- 
tariat.’. It was only when he went 
down to Denver four or five times a 
year that he had the sort of intercourse 
to which he had been used, and was, in 
Mrs. Meta’s opinion, entitled. 

“And then in the third place—the 
last and most important place—there 
was his unending grief over the loss of 
his first wife. Mrs. Meta said she re- 
spected him for it—-it showed what a 
deep, loyal nature he had. It had been 
—he had told her so, and he ought to 
know—a marriage of true minds, as 
the bard has it. The first Mrs. Car- 
penter had been beautiful and culti- 
vated. He could prove her beauty by a 
little miniature of her head upon his 
desk and a full-length cabinet photo- 
graph fading on his bureau. I’ve 
caught Mrs. Meta sighing and compar- 
ing the reflection of her own round, 
plump little figure in the mirror with 
the svelte lines of her predecessor. 

“And Tad could prove his first wife’s 
cultivation by her bookplate in French 
and Italian books on the shelves in his 
room. Mrs. Meta dusted them with 
her own hands, but I don’t think she 
ever looked inside them. 

“Oh, it had been a real romance and 
tragedy—their meeting, their marriage, 
and her death! They’d met aboard a 
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steamer. She had been a teacher in a 
swell girls’ school in New York, where 
only the highest aristocracy could 
teach, for fear of corrupting the man- 
ners of the young of the Kansas City 
pork barons or the belted earls of Oil 
City. I opine that Mrs. Meta had had 
many an earful about that enchanted 
voyage. But she was a patient soul, 
like I said, and her middle name was 
humility, just as her first name was 
kindness. So that, though her nice blue 
eyes may have lost some of their 
sparkle, she never up with a broom or 
a flatiron by way of repartee to the 
sad story of his life, however oft re- 
peated. 

“That first marriage was just one 
grand, sweet song, for ten or eleven 
months, and then the first missus took a 
trip down to Nova Scotia or somewhere 
like that, where there was going to be 
a summer school of art or new thought 
or chiropractice, combined with cheap 
board and congenial society. Tad was 
to follow for a holiday by and by. Well 
—the steamer she sailed on went down. 

“Of course it was tough; I don’t 
deny that,” Bill conceded handsomely. 
“But it used to make me hot around 
the back of the ears to see how Mrs. 
Meta had to put up with all his neglect 
and grouching and self-pity, nearly 
thirty years after the calamity, and how 
she excused it all on the ground of 
what he had endured. Say, she was 
the best little fag! If the chinks in the 
kitchen didn’t make toast or didn’t do 
up his crépe shirts to suit him, she was 
out there, broiling her nice, rosy, wist- 
ful little face over the stove because 
he had suffered so! And if he took the 
easiest chair and the one most contigu- 
ous to the lamp—which he did—she 
sat down somewhere else and purred, 
because, after all his trouble, he could 
be comfortable a while! And if he 
stayed in Denver three weeks instead 
of ten days, and forgot to send any 
message about it—why, she was glad 


he had fallen in with friends of the 
kind that ought always to surround 
him! 

“And meantime she ran-the ranch and 
the business, like a well-oiled little dy- 
namo—and took a few lessons on the 
side from me in the elements of Eng- 
lish grammar. But, Lord, we didn’t get 
very far, for she grew sleepy and 
nodded over the exercises, and guessed 
that maybe, after all, it had been a good 
thing, their not having any children— 
she might have spoiled their parts of 
speech in spite of their father’s Eng- 
lish undefiled! 

“Well, one night we were sitting in 
the living room—it had cost an awful 
amount of effort to break Mrs. Meta 
of the habit of calling it ‘parlor’—Tad 
and I playing chess—which he said was 
the only indoor sport fit for a gentle- 
man and which Mrs. Meta bungled 
even worse than she did grammar— 
and she darning his silk socks with fine 
thread, so that his blessed heels might 
not suffer scars, when all of a sudden 
there was a noise of horses outside. 
We crowded out onto the gallery, Tad 
and Mrs. Meta and I. And there was 
Sim Carfax’s stage, with Sim handing 
down a tall, bony-looking female. 

“Ts this Mr. Thaddeus Carpenter’s 
place?’ the lady asked, unnecessarily, 
for Sim had already roared out a bull- 
of-Bashan greeting which included 
Tad’s name. Her voice was Boston— 
breathing, living Boston. You know 
what I mean—broad English A’s and a 
cold in the head. When she spoke, I 
could see the gilt dome on Beacon Hill 
and fairly smell the sacred codfish! 

“Well, I'll put you out of your sus- 
pense. It wasn’t the first missus resur- 
rected from her watery grave. It was 
the first missus’ twin sister, touring in 
the West of her own country for the 
first time, because the waterways to 
Dresden or Florence had become un- 
healthy that season. And she had 
thoughtfully included her dear brother- 
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Rantoul’s voice gave him—bringing 
back those tones stilled forever. You 
know — ‘the-sound-of-a-voice-that-is- 
still’ sort of thing! He talked about 
the amazing similarity of their eyes. 
Would he be able to stand it, he asked 
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in-law in her itinerary. The letter fore- 

warning him of her arrival turned up 

_ two or three days later, in a pile on his 
desk that he had been too full of gloom 
to open when they were brought in. 

sn “It was funny, how like the visitor 





was to those pictures in Tad’s room. me—the daily, the hourly wringing of 

i It was pitiful, too. Who was the chap his heart with memories? 

y: that wrote a book about a picture that “And Mrs. Meta, she, too, was in 
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And there was Sim Carfax’s stage, with Sim hand- 


ing down a tall, bony-looking female. 


aged while the original stayed young 
and You couldn’t help 
thinking, as you saw Miss Dorothea 


charming? 


Rantoul and compared her looks with 
those of Miss Priscilla Rantoul, taken 
twenty-six or seven years before, what 
a pity it was it couldn’t always be so. 
Just dried up—that was all. The same 
thing, only withered! 

“The same thing—that was it. At 
first, Tad was all upset by it. He 
gripped my hand hard, and talked to 
me about the dead past resurrected. He 
talked about the agonized thrills Miss 





some doubt about whether she could 
stand it. 

‘IT thought I could bear anything 
for his happiness, Bill,’ she told me, 
half sobbing. ‘But I can’t, oh, I can’t 
bear to have it brought home in this 
way, all that I haven’t been to him! 
Did you hear them talking about the 
Campanile? What is a Campanile? 

“Asa matter of fact, it was Tad who 
gave out first. But not for the reason 
that he had feared. No, not on account 
of the dear, dead days and that busi- 


ness of a sorrow’s crown of sorrows. 
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“You see, Miss Rantoul was what he 
had always been Jamenting the lack of 
in his life—an educated woman. You 
couldn’t stump her on a Campanile. 
She knew the date of the Children’s 
Crusade. She knew just what St. 
Francis of Assissi said to the little 
birds. She knew the total revenue de- 
rived from the income tax in the United 
States. She knew what year ‘Parsifal’ 
was first produced in New York. And 
she didn’t keep any of the knowledge 
to herself! She passed Jit all on, chiefly 
to Tad, and chiefly in the form of cor- 
rections. She also played chess with 
him—and she beat him off the board. 
It wasn’t hard to do, but I’d known bet- 
ter than to do it, being but a boor of a 
hired man. She laughed at him, toler- 
ant, but quite amused also, for still 
reading Tennyson. It wasn’t the thing 
at all in up-to-date circles, she implied. 
And she read aloud some stuff that 
was fashionable, instead—sounded to 
me about as melodious as the list of in- 
gredients published on a_ pure-food 
label. ‘Spoon River Anthology,’ she 
called it, and if that’s the best they can 
do against Tennyson, I think he’s still 
in the running, myself. But that’s 
neither here nor there. 

“In exactly nine days, that replica 
of his dear, dead love had given Mr. 
Thaddeus Carpenter such a dose of the 
cultivation he had been longing for that 
he had me come riding in from one of 
the outposts waving a telegram, sum- 
moning him to Denver on important 
business at once. He beat it out that 
afternoon. 

“As he was leaving, she gave him a 
volume to read on the train. It was 
some new guy’s opinion of the Italian 
painters. Pityingly, she told him that 
Ruskin wasn’t mentioned any more. 
Berenson was the mah. I found the 
book in an arroyo when I was out look- 
ing for a strayed burro the next day, 
and it was Mrs. Meta had to stand-the 
rest of that three weeks’ visit. 





“Well, I don’t believe she considered 
it time wasted. It opened her eyes to 
one or two things. She came out of 
her trance. She let the Chinaman dust 
those pictures in her husband’s room 
after that—that is, as long as they 
stayed there! And she didn’t turn a 
shamed crimson every time she caught 
herself mixing her parts of speech. 
You see, in those twenty-one days, she 
had grown wise to two things—one, 
that her husband was not as infallible 
in matters of knowledge and taste as 
the Pope of Rome in matters of doc- 
trine; and, two, that the chief part of 
the glamour of the dear, dead days was 
their deadness. Resurrected, they 
weren’t any dearer or more glamorous 
than any other days!” 

Bill sighed and knocked the ash from 
his pipe. 

“T dare say it was all right,” he con- 
cluded. “I guess she was happier for 
finding out what kind of an uncon- 
scious faker her husband had been with 
her and with himself, too. But—I don’t 
know! Her round, rosy, roly-poly face 
never looked quite as pretty to me after 
it lost that little air of wistfulness and 
want. Just as, I dare say, Tad’s never 
looked quite the same to her after he 
had put off that expression of heim- 
weh. So - Oh, well, I guess I was 
about ripe for a change, anyway! I 
came along back East that fall. Peo- 
ple are funny—even I am funny. It 
used to make me madder than hops, 
seeing her darn his socks with that fine 
silk thread. But somehow the ranch 
didn’t seem the same place after she 
stopped doing it.” 

He stood up, a long, lank figure in 
the moonlight that had begun to trickle 
through the branches of the apple tree. 
And as he said good night, and mut- 
tered something about taking a look at 
the old horse before he turned in, I 
think that for a moment the dear, dead 
past had laid its coercive hand upon 
even his detached and mocking spirit. 
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A COLLEGE-GIRL STORY. 


We hope you will like this Nancy Brown in spite of her harmless deception. 


ANCY ROSS BROWN was sit- 
ting in the smallest room of the 
oldest and most _ inaccessible 

house in town, writing to her father. 
Occasionally she opened her eyes very 
wide and scowled sternly, in the belief 
that these facial gymnastics would pre- 
vent two superlatively large tears which 
were racing down her nose from drop- 
ping on her new college stationery. She 
could not swallow them all, and even 
brisk shakes of her head failed to dis- 
tribute them properly on the blotter. 
She wrote: 

Dartinc Dap: To think our dreams have 
come true, and I am actually at Bradford! 
And I just love it! 

Here the grandfather of all the rest 
of the tears caught her off her guard 
and splashed‘on to her last exclama- 
tion point, almost drowning it. Nancy 
scribbled on quickly, covering the tell- 
tale spot with ink: 

This pen is abominable, it blots so. I must 
get a fountain pen for my lecture work. 

And then she launched into a lengthy 
description of architectural splendors 
and the kindness of her major pro- 
fessor in helping her arrange her pro- 
gram. She continued: 

Of course I was disappointed at not getting 
into a dormitory, but I’ll save heaps of 
money. Mrs. Hodges lets me get my break- 
fast in my room and wash out my hankies 
and things in the laundry on Saturday. My 
room is small, but homelike. 


Two tears met death in infancy, 


seared by the scornful glance Nancy 
shot at the couch which was a bed, or 
the bed which was a couch—however 
you like to put it—and at the dressing 
table, quite obviously made of packing 
boxes, and the smelly oil stove. 





With all my new clothes I feel like a 
society butterfly. 

Only another malevolent scowl, di- 
rected at an innocent hat hanging on 
the back of a chair, prevented inunda- 
tion of the entire page at this point. 

So, daddy dear, I can never thank you 
enough for all you’ve done. I hope your 
new housekeeper makes your bran bread 
right, and do tell her to be careful about 
Ted’s throat. 

With a hundred kisses from 

Tue Happiest Girt IN THE Wor-p. 

And the happiest girl pushed aside 
her new paper with the bright red seal 
and dropped her head on her folded 
arms, and the long-threatened cloud- 
burst poured forth its floods. 

Did you ever dream and plan and 
hope for something and then when, 
after ceaseless effort and numberless 
sacrifices and years of patient waiting, 
you attained it, come to the sickening 
realization that it wasn’t what you 
wanted at all? 

Perhaps you were a_ philosopher. 
Nancy Ross Brown was not. She had 
dreamed of going away to college as 
most girls dream of lovers and wed- 
dings. While her school friends had 
embroidered dish towels and mono- 
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grammed wash cloths for their hope 
chests, she had made sofa pillows and 
trunk covers and pennants, all marked 
with a big red B. When other girls 
had confessed dreams of a dining ta- 
ble set for two, Nancy had confided 
her longings for a dormitory dining 
room with hundreds of girls in it. In- 
stead of wedding tours to Europe, she 
had planned a trip from her Middle 
West home to the Pacific coast. 

For of course she was going to Brad- 
ford. Bradford was her father’s alma 
mater, and ever since Nan had been a 
little tad she had heard tales of foot- 
ball games and college scrapes that far 
surpassed all the fairy tales ever writ- 
ten, in her estimation. 

But schoolgirl dreams do not come 
true in a minute, and while she had 
waited for her college education to 
materialize, she had kept house for 





i Nancy’s first feeling that her 
| clothes weren’t right came 
to her on the train. 


her father, mothered the twins, who 
had never known another mother, 
graduated from high school, and 
planned and saved and scrimped for 
the fund that was to open the door to 
the magic world of Bradford when it 
grew sufficiently robust. It seemed 
sometimes as if the fund were con- 
sumptive. It increased as slowly as a 
thin lady gains in weight. Christmas 
and birthdays were annual flesh build- 
ers, but for many years it was a very 
anemic fund. On the salary of a high- 
school principal, Mr. Brown found it 
hard to provide for three children and 
feed the fund with any regularity. 
Then the miracle happened. A cer- 
tain Tom Goodwin, who had borrowed 
three hundred dollars from Mr. Brown 
in their last year in the fraternity house, 
so long ago that both had forgotten it, 
suddenly recalled his indebtedness and 
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sent a check for that amount. Every 
one says Tom Goodwin is a_ very 
shrewd business man. Possibly it oc- 
curred to his keen mind that to a prin- 
cipal of a small high school, three hun- 
dred dollars might not come amiss. 
Anyway, he sent the check, and no 
heir to unexpected millions ever experi- 
enced greater raptures than did the 
recipients of that scrap of blue paper. 
By its aid, the attenuated fund grew so 
rugged that it was decided Nancy 
should enter college that fall. With 
economy, it would carry her through 
nine months, and what second miracle 
might not happen before her sopho- 
more year? 

In the midst of a delicious excite- 
ment, Nancy made her preparations. 
She was a little past, twenty now, 
dreadfully old for a freshman, she con- 
fessed. All Lancaster was interested in 
the preliminaries. Letty Collins, our 
foremost sewing girl, was engaged, and 
they sewed for one solid week; a week 
filled with backaches and tired eyes and 
endless fittings, but repaid to a usuri- 
ous extent in Nancy’s happy heart by 
the blue serge suit, the brown silk 
dress, and especially by the pink party 
frock for college dances. 

It was only in the case of the pink 
frock that Nancy had her own way. 
Letty Collins was daunted by no mode 
ever conceived by Paquin or Beer. 
When Nancy suggested simpler things, 
she showed plates of “Lay Bone 
Mode,” as she termed it, which seemed 
authoritative. Nancy did rebel at the 
gray cape, for even in Lancaster they 
knew that capes were out of style, but 
Letty assured her that a cape would 
be indispensable because it had a dual 
personality. It could be used for golf 
and other sports—in real life, Letty’s 
idea of sports was confined to car- 
roms and croquet—and it could also 
masquerade as an evening wrap. So 
utility conquered, and the piece of gray 
broadcloth which the minister’s wife 


had smilingly bestowed, assuring Nancy 
that she herself never could wear that 
particular shade, emerged from the 
magic of Letty’s shears a long gray 
cape fastened with silk frogs. 

Letty generally ended all discussions 
with the remark, “Pauline Cuthbert’s 
mother bought all her things in New 
York, and I’m going to have you look 
just as Frenchy as she does at them 
college doings.” So you see Nancy 
wasn’t the only girl we were sending 
to Bradford that year. Lest you infer 
that Pauline Cuthbert was the daughter 
of Lancaster’s millionaire banker or 
lumber merchant, I hasten to tell you 
that in Lancaster we never speak of 
Mr. Cuthbert at all. As far as his fam- 
ily are concerned, he has departed this 
life. Mrs. Cuthbert is our only mil- 
liner and has the added distinction of 
yearly trips to New York, in which 
pleasure is secondary to business. 

In the Cuthbert home, too, all was 
excitement. Two older sisters em- 
broidered lingerie worthy of a bride. 
Mrs. Cuthbert trimmed numberless 
hats for Pauline, and with a little sigh 
packed in her daughter’s trunk a box 
of silk stockings, the gift of a whole- 
sale ribbon house, unfortunately Paul- 
ine’s size. When she was finished, 
Pauline might truly have been a lum- 
ber merchant’s daughter. 


Nancy’s first feeling that her clothes 
weren't right—and every woman who 
has had that harrowing experience will 
understand—came to her on the train. 
Pauline took a minute to look at her 
new outfit, and though she didn’t say a 
word, Nancy felt condemned, from the 
hat whose quill and ribbon she herself 
had fastened in place to her round-toed 
shoes. After that, everything seemed 
to go wrong. Naturally shy, and now 
horribly conscious that her suit looked 
homemade, Nancy didn’t become ac- 
quainted with the friendly girls on the 
train with whom Pauline was soon chat- 
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ting. On their arrival, both girls found 
the dormitories full, but Pauline went 
to an expensive boarding house, while 
Nancy found a cheap room with a 
queer old lady who said she wanted 
company and who lived too far from 
the campus for other boarders. 

Nancy felt as much alone as if she 
had been on a desert island; probably 
more so, for all of us who read the 
best sellers know that on a desert island 
a hero is invariably cast up by the same 
storm, and he and the heroine have a 
most sociable time together, building 
houses and fighting cannibals and other 
enjoyable sports. Her first impulse 
was to fly home, but before she could 
repack the pennants and pillows which 
she had found were no longer the thing 
for a college room, a letter came from 
her father which showed her what a 
coward she would be to desert. When 
she had read, through a rain of tears 
that almost curtained the big, bold let- 
ters: 

Dear Littte Daucuter: If you could real- 
ize how happy it makes me to know that 
after all these years, when you have borne a 
woman’s burdens so cheerfully on those 
young shoulders, at last you have come into 
your own and are enjoying all the delightful 
young things of college life, 


Nancy took a solemn vow that her fa- 
ther should never know the truth. 

Pauline was a great help. While 
she was not overcordial when they met 
in the library or on the quad, there 
were days when she would run in and, 
sprawling on the lumpy couch bed, de- 
scribe the glories of the Alpha Sig 
dance or an afternoon tea. Glowing 
accounts of these functions forthwith 
sped Lancasterward. Nancy described 
the decorations, the gowns, and what 
they had to eat. She even pretended to 
turn up her nose a little at teas, as if 
they bored her. Mr. Brown wondered 
if perhaps she weren’t overdoing the 
social side, but her reports showed that 
her studies were not suffering. 


“She’s a great girl,” her father 
thought proudly. “Capable in every- 
thing she undertakes, just like her 
mother.” And pushing back the papers 
from his work table, he fell to dream- 
ing. 

Such is the naiveté of parents that no 
amount of explaining could have made 
him understand why slangy,  self- 
assured Pauline, intimating cleverly, by 
casual references to shops in New York 
and similar devices, that she had en- 
joyed a life of luxury and travel, should 
be popular, while Nancy remained a 
little grind with an acquaintance con- 
sisting of other grinds and a few pro- 
fessors. Likewise, no mere man could 
reason out the process by which one 
girl could so insidiously instill into 
another distrust of herself and of every- 
thing she said or wore. 

As long as Nancy kept to descrip- 
tions of dances and teas and lectures, 
she felt that she was on safe ground. 
But her father had a habit of asking 
questions. What kind of a house did 
the Alpha Sigs have now? Did she 
know any of the boys? “They used to 
have a red-blooded crowd in my day,” 
he added reminiscently. This was how 
Bruce Ray began to figure in the let- 
ters. Every one on the campus knew 
Bruce Ray, for he was considered the 
most popular man in the university. He 
was just a big-hearted, happy-go-lucky 
college boy, but to Nancy he was a be- 
ing from another world and _ repre- 
sented all that was desirable, and her 
letters began to dwell more on Bruce 
and less on English 11. 

“T’ll bet that young chap is inter- 
ested in Nan,” speculated her father. 
“Nannie’s too modest to believe it, but I 
can read between the lines.” 

Occasionally Mr. Brown and Mrs. 
Cuthbert met and talked college and 
children, as those having the same in- 
terest. Pauline had written her mother 
that Nancy was strictly out of college 
affairs, so that good lady was aston- 
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ished to hear of the gayeties Mr. brown 
described. She didn’t say anything at 
the time, but promptly reported the 
state of affairs to Pauline. Pauline was 
extremely indignant. To think that a 
girl who had always sung in the church 
choir could tell so many and such 
amazing lies! Pauline herself could 
give impressions, but that was dif- 
ferent. 

It happened that Bruce Ray was call- 
ing on her that evening, and she told 
him the sorrowful tale. 

“And she even has the nerve;” she 
assured him, “to make out that she 





As he brushed Nan’s long cape, an 
idea seized him, and he thrust the 
ax under the bend of her arm. 


knows you and goes to Alpha. Sig 
dances with you.” 

Naturally Bruce couldn’t guess at the 
real state of affairs, and not being as 
conceited as most popular college men, 
he sought for an explanation. 

“Funny I can’t remember that girl,” 
he soliloquized. “I thought I knew 
most of the freshman girls by sight. 
Brown, you said. Most as many 
Browns as Smiths among the old grads, 
but the Sigs had a Brown they were 
proud of way back in ninety-five—Ted 
Brown, one of the biggest football men 
ever on the varsity. He might have 
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gotten hold of my name through the 
fraternity, you know.” 

“I’m sure it’s not the same,” she as- 
serted quite honestly. ‘“They’re good 
people, but ordinary. He’s a school 
principal—you know the type—and 
they’re not in our set at all.” 

It was getting near Thanksgiving, 
the day of the big game with Trent 
University, and the atmosphere was 
charged with excitement, for the situa- 
tion with Trent was critical. Nannie 
considered gravely whether she should 
buy a ticket for the big game. Two dol- 
lars seemed a lot of money to squan- 
der on an afternoon’s pleasure, but she 
knew that she must describe the game 
in detail to her father. Already he was 
asking questions about the line-up 
which she couldn’t answer. 

Motives less prosaic than’ good copy 
for her letters influenced Nancy, too. 
She might be a grind, but even her 
blood quickened at the sight of the var- 
sity “leven in practice formations. And 
she would not have been Nancy had 
she not thrilled at the rallies and 
speeches in those days just before the 
great event. 

The Trent-Bradford game was al- 
ways the big game of the year, but this 
year it was more. For the last three 
years, Bradford had lost the game. Not 
only that, but on the day of the first 
victory of the series, Trent had stolen 
the historic ax which had been among 
the Bradford emblems since it was 
founded. The Bradford men felt that 
the loss of the ax was their hoodoo. 
On every occasion, their rivals taunted 
them by displaying it, and the feeling 
grew that if they regained the ax, vic- 
tory would return to their banners. 

Unsuspecting Nancy was starting to 
buy her lone ticket when a wire from 
her father caused her heart almost to 
stop beating. When she finally dared 
to open it, she read, “Get three good 
tickets for the game Thursday.” She 
couldn’t understand, but finally decided 


that some friends of her father’s were 
coming and wanted to be sure of good 
seats. Not a suspicion of the truth 
crossed her mind till, on Thursday 
morning, Mrs. Hodges called her down 
to the parlor and two strong arms 
gripped her in a bearlike hug. 

“Well, Nancy girl, we did surprise 
you, didn’t we?” laughed her father, 
like the great boy he was. “Tom, here, 
just made me come on as his guest to 
see the big show. You know Tom and 
I helped lick Trent twenty-two years 
ago, and we want to see Bradford put 
it over her to-day. We’re going to have 
dinner in the city and the time of our 
lives. You won’t mind shaking your 
young friends for one day to run 
around with two old men, will you? 
Why, Nan dear, was it too much of a 
surprise ?” 

Love, homesickness, shame, and 
finally terror surged over Nancy with 
each beat of her heart. For some min- 
utes she could only press her white 
face and quivering lips against her fa- 
ther’s rough coat and ‘old him tight. 
Then the habit of self-control asserted 
itself, and presently she was smiling up 
at them through swimming eyes. All 
through luncheon the fear assailed her 
that her father would find out what a 
miserable fraud she was. One thought 
was uppermost in her mind. “If I can 
only keep it up! Ii he can go back 
without knowing!” The ugly brown 
dress and passé military cape could not 
disguise the charm of her sparkling 
eyes and her changing color. She kept 
her companions in gales of laughter 
throughout the meal. 

She sat through the game scarcely 
Somehow she felt 
that, when it was over, the world would 
collapse like a child’s balloon. She was 
vaguely conscious of the rooting sec- 
tion, the boys in their scarlet caps form- 
ing a background like a crimson gash 
in the bleachers against which the huge 
white B appeared or faded at the com- 


seeing or hearing. 
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mand of the 
yell leader. She 
found herself 
chanting with 
the crowd: 


“Give ’em the ax! 

Give ’em the ax! 

Give ’em the ax! 
Where? 

Right in the neck! 

Right in the neck! 

Right in the neck! 
There! 


References to 
the ax caused 
deep groans 
from the Trent 
rooting section, 
and Nan _ told 
her absorbed 
escorts how the 
ax had been 
stolen. But even 
as she was talk 
ing, she was 
thinking: 

“After the 
game, it will 
come out. I ~ 
can't keep it 
up. 

When _ the 
snow-white doves with their crimson 
streamers were released and settled on 
the Bradford bleachers, the cheers were 
deafening, but in spite of the omen, 
Trent made a goal in the last ten min- 
utes of play that gave them the vic- 
tory by a narrow margin. Upon the 
shoulders of their mates the two teams 
were carried out, while the victorious 
Trentites serpentined down the muddy 
field. 

The disappointed trio passed from 
the narrow exit into the crowd. Ted 
and Tom, having dropped some twenty 
years during the afternoon, were dis- 
cussing the points of the game as they 
walked down the street. Nancy was 
thinking, “What will happen now?” 





That evening the pink party 
dress came into its own. 
(42 . 
when a dull roar caused them all to 
turn and look back. 

A Trent man, insolent with victory, 
was waving aloft the historic Bradford 
ax. As they looked, they saw a boyish 
figure in a scarlet cap jump at the 
taunting purple arm, wrest the shining 
trophy from his hand, and dive into 
the mass of spectators. In two seconds, 
the crowd was playing a gigantic game, 
the wearers of crimson guarding and 
protecting the runner, while those of 
the purple flung themselves on him and 
tried to stop him. As he came toward 
her, Nancy saw that it was Bruce Ray, 
dodging like a hunted rabbit, pushing 
obstacles, and squirming under the out- 
stretched arms of the enemy. 
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So intimate a friend had Bruce be- 
come in the course of her correspond- 
ence that her one anxiety was for him, 
her one thought to help him. It seemed 
as if she communicated the thought by 
her very intensity to her father, for as 
he neared them, her bodyguard sud- 


denly stood back from her side. Bruce 
took advantage of the passage and 


darted through. As he brushed Nan’s 
long cape with the scarlet B on the 
shoulder, an idea seized him, and he 
thrust the ax under the bend of her 
arm. Instantly she clutched the broad 
steel blade and buttoned the lower frog 
of Letty Collins’ masterpiece, conceal- 
ing even the handle. 

Bruce ran on, the crowd at his heels 
entirely ignoring the white-faced girl in 
the old-fashioned cape and the two 
middle-aged men who instantly closed 
in around ker. 

“Steady, girl!’ came her father’s 
voice to Nancy’s bewildered senses. 
“Walk on slowly and pretend you’re 
watching the chase.” 

With eyes on the crowd, they saun- 
tered on for half a block. Then Tom 
Goodwin’s quick eye caught sight of a 
machine with a Bradford pennant 
across the back creeping along with its 
driver’s eyes fastened on Bruce, who 
was at last overtaken by the enemy. 
With a quiet “This way, Nan,” he 
opened the door of the tonneau, and 
the three climbed in among the amazed 
young people in the car. Mr. Brown 
whispered a word in the driver’s ear 
and instantly the big car glided off 
down the street, while the astonished 
pursuers, having found Bruce empty 
handed, spread out for a search. 

The ax was safe! 


That evening the pink party dress 
came into its own. Heretofore, it might 


ca 
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have been a priest’s cassock for all the 
use Nancy had made of it. But to- 
night, enveloped in its rosy folds, 
Nancy was actually living the experi- 
ences she had often described to her 
father. She had gone to an Alpha Sig 
party with Bruce Ray and now, sur- 
rounding her, a crowd of college youths 
were quarreling over her program. 
Could it be true? Would she never 
need to cause her father to suffer by 
telling him the truth—at least for years 
and years? The friendly smiles of a 
group of senior girls assured her of 
the fact. It was too overwhelming, and 
she felt she must unburden herself to 
some one. So, during an intermission 
in which Bruce had led her to a cor- 
ner of the porch with quite a propri- 
etary air, she told him the entire story, 
little knowing that he had heard one 
side of it already. 

Bruce blew a number of wonderful 
smoke rings before he turned to her, 
smiling. 

“Just the same, you can’t make me 
believe it wasn’t fate,” he declared. 
“That of all the men in the house you 
happened to light on me as a Sig to de 
scribe to your father and that in all the 
crowd I should have picked out Ted 
Brown’s daughter—all that couldn't 
have been coincidence. Of course your 
long cape gave me the idea. Still——” 

For the first time in many weeks, 
Nancy felt a grateful impulse toward 
Letty Collins. 

“After all this we can’t 
continued 


start in as 
strangers,” “We've 


wasted an awful lot of time, but there 


Bruce. 


are three years ahead.” 

And Nancy, who had heard her fa- 
ther promise Tom Goodwin permission 
to help “that plucky little girl,” nodded 
happily. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

UGH and Effie Deering sat op- 
posite each other at dinner in the 
dining room of the little old 

brown cottage. 

“Did you get all your shopping done 
in New York?” asked Hugh, rather 
perfunctorily. 

“I didn’t do any shopping, Hugh.” 

Effie’s voice shook a little, and be- 
neath the table she clasped her trem- 
bling hands to keep them steady. Hugh, 
who had been absent-mindedly staring 
at the low bowl of old-fashioned pink 
cabbage roses in the center of the table, 
looked up from them and surveyed his 
sister in surprise. 

“IT thought you said that was what 
you were going for.” 

“I did mean to do some shopping 
when I went down. That wasn’t alto- 
gether an untruth. But—but——”’ 
Effie swallowed hard. 

Hugh’s look of inquiry changed to 
one of sternness. His face was set in 
harder lines than of old, and the stern 
look was not altogether unfamiliar upon 
his features. But never before had it 
been turned upon Effie. 

“You'd better-tell me at once what 
you’ve been doing,” he said coldly. 

“T will.’ Effie threw her head back 
with a sudden accession of bravery. 
Her eyes flashed definitely. “I’ve been 
seeing Janet. Now don’t look at me 
like that, Hugh Deering! I have a per- 
fect right to see Janet ug 

“A perfect right to see Janet or any 
one else whom you choose to see,” he 





agreed severely. “But not as an emis- 
sary from me.” 

“I didn’t go as an emissary from 
you 

“Then it’s quite unnecessary for you 
to make any report on the meeting you 
had with her.” 

To indicate that that was his final re- 
mark upon the subject, Hugh began to 
cut his meat. es 

“Hugh, I can’t bear it!” cried Effie 
passionately. ‘‘Here I’ve seen you, for 
a year and a half, eating your very 
heart out for Janet and too proud to 
try to see her, too proud to try to make 
amends!” 

“To make amends for what?” 

Hugh abandoned the pretense of in- 
terest in his meal and glared angrily at 
his sister. 

“T don’t know for what, but it doesn’t 
in the least matter. I know that Janet 
never left your house without cause. 
Oh, I don’t want to know what the 
cause was! I’m not asking questions! 
But I know there must have been some 
cause. Perhaps not a real one, perhaps 
not an adequate one, but a cause she 
had. I know it. And you love her, 
and you need her, and you want her, 
and you’re spoiling your life because 
she isn’t here with you. And you're 
too proud and foolish and obstinate to 
try to find her and tell her so!” 

She paused for breath. Her eyes 
were brilliant with tears, partly of 
anger, partly of nervousness. Hugh 
took advantage of the pause. 

“And so you went and told her for 
me?” he suggested, with icy anger. 
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“Yes, I did!” 


“Well, fortunately Janet is  suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with me to know 
that when I have anything to say to 
her different from what I’ve already 
said, I will find her and say it myself. 
She knew that you were no—no ac 
credited agent of mine.” 

“Yes,” wailed Effie, “that’s perfectly 
true! Oh, you two people make me so 
angry! I’ve never seen such pride, 
such obstinacy, such sheer, unutterable 
stupidity !” 

“As long as you’ve brought up the 
subject, Effie,’ said Hugh, speaking 
more temperately than before, “al- 
though, of course, you had no business 
to—I want to tell you something. It 
is true that I offended Janet, that | 
hurt her quite bitterly. But she chose 
to act as if I had wronged her vitally. 
That [ did not do. That I have never 


done. She sees the whole world out of 
proportion. It was always so. Her 
theories of woman’s freedom, her 


theories of work, her theories of love— 
it was by those that we had to live. 
Now that may be very fine, very high- 
minded, very idealistic, but it isn’t love 
and it isn’t life. Janet didn’t love me. 
She proved it again and again.” 

His voice was gathering bitterness as 
he spoke; his blue eyes, fixed upon 
some glittering piece of-silver on the 
sideboard opposite him, narrowed to 
pin points of angry flame. He did not 
heed Effie’s little murmur of protest. It 
was as if he were talking to himself. 

* Again and again!” he went on. “And 
she finally proved it when she refused 
a prick I administered to 
to her dignity—oh, yes, 
tenderness! But it 
love—I] 
refused to overlook it. 


to overlook 
her vanity, 
even to her was 
swear it. She 
Well, that re- 
fusal was an infinitely worse blow at 
my love for her than anything I did 

f I shan’t run 
after her pretending a penitence I don’t 
feel. 


no real stab at 


was at her love for me. 
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Effie.” 


“Don’t misunderstand me, 
He brought his eyes back from the glit- 
tering thing and looked at Effie with 
sudden beseechingness. “Don’t misun- 
derstand me. If she had had any kind- 
ness, if she had had any tenderness to 
be hurt by me and what I did, it would 
be different. I would grovel before her 
for hurting her the least bit in all the 
world—grovel! But I committed no 
crime, only an—an indiscretion, a 
trivial thing. If she had loved me, she’d 
have understood it so. I won’t run 
after a woman who doesn’t love me.” 

He had never said so much before 
about the grounds of their separation, 
his and Janet’s. Effie looked at him de- 
spairingly. Her little embassy of recon- 
ciliation had proved an utter failure. 
Janet had been as bitter upon her side 
as Hugh, though she had been less ex- 
plicit than he. 

“Well,” cried the girl miserably, 
that’s the way you both feel 
about it—so unkind, so unforgiving, so 
determined to cherish wrongs 
to me you'd better get a divor¢ 

His 
hand. 
it toward his sister. 

“Does Janet 
asked in a stifled sort of voice. 

“She didn’t Say so, replied Effie. 

She had a sudden hysterical desire 
to laugh. It had 
that look, that intonation, that Janet 
had put the same question to her yes- 
terday in regard to Hugh. 

“Of Hugh 
a moment stand 


“Since 


it seems 
re!” 
knife from Hugh’s 


dropped 
His face was white as he turned 


want. a divorce?” he 


been with exactly 


course,’ aid 
“T shouldn’t for 
in the way of 
she desired it.” 


“T believe she 


maegnifi 
ently, 
Janet’s obtaining one if 


feels the same way 


about you,” answered [ffie 
The little maid whom Effie had 
trained removed meat, brought on 


salad. Brother and_ sister spoke of 
something impersonal, remote—the 
news from the battle fronts, the condi- 


tion of the garden. But when the 














salad had been served and the little 
maid had pattered out, closing the door 
behind her, Hugh turned eyes that were 
dumbly appealing upon his sister, 

“How did she look, Effie? Janet, I 
mean.” 

“Thin, worn, overworked, but very 
beautiful,” replied Effie with exacti- 
tude and emphasis. “More beautiful 
than ever.” 

“What’s she overworking on?” He 
spoke with a sharp annoyance. 

“T believe her official title is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Ashdown 
Foundation for Model Industrial Home 
Communities.” 

“Stanton’s the architect, I under- 
stand. May I smoke, Effie?” His nerv- 
ous fingers were busy with his cigarette 
case. 

“Yes,” answered Effie. “Yes to both 
questions. And—Hugh”’—a = warm 
color flooded her face—‘I don’t be- 
lieve there was anything at all—any- 


thing at all’—she underlined the 
words—‘“in that idea about her and 


Mr. Stanton.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Oh, when Janet went away, Bea- 
trice somehow made their friendship 
seem very important yg 

“Oh, she did, did she?” 

“Yes. So much so that I—well, I 
didn’t answer two or three little notes 
I had from him. But I don’t believe 
there was anything at all in it. I know 
there wasn’t,” she declared valiantly. 
“You may be as angry as you please 
about Janet’s theories, but some of 
them worked out. She believed that 
men and women could be friends, could 
associates and work to- 
gether without any sentimentality. I 
believe she has proved it.” 

“It may work out once in a blue 
moon,” Hugh conceded, tilting back his 
head and obscuring his face in a cloud 
of smoke. ‘With a fellow like Stan- 
ton, I dare say it might be possible.” 
“Why do you want to disparage Mr. 
9 
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“T think he’s—I 


Stanton?” she cried. 
think he’s ws 

The opportune arrival of the little 
maid with the coffee saved her from 
committing herself on the important 
subject of her real opinion in regard 
to Mr. Almeric Stanton. Hugh had 
removed the veil of smoke from his 
own countenance in order to study 
hers more closely. But seeing the red 
that overspread it, he kindly withdrew 
his eyes and forbade his lips even the 
unfamiliar relaxation of the smile that 
was beginning to curve them. 

He did not refer again to the archi- 
tect and he stayed quietly at home that 
evening, listening to Effie play old- 
fashioned Scotch songs and afterward 
reading scraps from the paper to her 
as she sat beneath the lamp with her 
sewing. When, finally, he kissed her 
good night and went upstairs, he re- 
called that she had not touched the 
piano. in his hearing in all the dreary 
months since he had gone back to his 
father’s house to live. Poor little girl, 
she had been suffering, too! She had 
not answered Stanton’s two or three 
notes! What a beast Beatrice was! 
And to think that he, yielding to the 
cheapest of all lures, had sacrificed all 
his happiness, all his peace, for the 
sake of kissing her untruthful, painted 
lips! As he them 





remembered now, 


- as he remembered her, she was a figure 


of revulsion. Her charm for him—the 
charm of any woman for him, he some- 
times thought—had died definitely and 
forever gn that snowy afternoon when 
the eyes of his wife had suddenly con- 
fronted him as she had emerged from 
behind a Chinese screen. 

But, after all, he must not grow 
morbid. He must not forget that it had 
not been his fault of a passing, cheap 
unfaithfulness that had sundered his 
life from Janet’s. It had been Janet’s 
unforgivingness, her willingness to be-, 
lieve the worst of him—her utter lack } 
of love for him, in short! 
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Strengthened and fortified in his de- 
terminations by this reflection, he went 
to bed, and, as usual, read himself to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The presence of the Countess Zerna 
was duly chronicled in the Berwicks- 
bury morning papers. She was stay- 
ing at the Barton; she was come upon 
a most reverent errand. Already, al- 
though she had been in the city only 
twenty-four hours, negotiations were 
well under way, not only for the pur- 
chase of the old Hines house on the 
corner of Main and Church Streets, 
but for its restoration. 

The fact that the neighborhood had 
changed entirely since the days when 
her parents had set up housekeeping in 
the wide, rambling old place was not 
to be allowed to interfere with the 
countess’ plans. What though the trol- 
ley did run along Main Street? What 
though shops had crept into the vicin- 
ity? What though a commercial hotel 
looked into the old side garden? All 
these things the countess regarded as 
nothing in comparison with the feeling 
that had led her to desire to restore the 
place to what it had been. She pointed 
out that ample grounds still surrounded 
the old house and preserved its privacy, 
in spite of the vulgarizing march of 
commerce through the neighborhood. 
She also pointed out, almost poetically, 
that while it was always possible to 
build beautiful new houses, no archi- 
tect, however subtle, however artistic, 
could endow his creation with mem- 
ories, with associations. 

The Berwicksbury landlord who hap- 
pened to hold title to the old Hines 
house—at present it was a_ rather 
shabby boarding house—put the 
countess’ pretty sentimentalities to the 
test. He promptly developed a ro- 
mantic affection for the place him- 
self ; it seemed—astonishingly—that the 
dream of his life had always been to 
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acquire riches enough to justify him in 
restoring the house to its original dig- 
nity and there to pass his declining 
years. Of course he could not be ex- 
pected to give up so sweet a hope with- 
out adequate compensation. There 
were other dreams, other possibilities, 
for which the countess had to pay 
roundly. Did she know that the First 
Baptist Church had been speaking of 
that site for its new two-hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand-dollar edifice? Did she 
know that the Roman Catholic Orphan- 
age was even now making tentative of- 
fers for the lot? 

Beatrice knew none of these things 
and with the greatest frankness said so. 

“T only know that you know I want 
the place and that you’re going to make 
me pay for my whim,” she informed 
the landlord, with what might have 
seemed to him rudeness or imperti- 
nence had she not been a countess. 
“Well, I’m prepared to pay. I’m not 
going to be robbed, you understand! 
And because I’m too mild and gentle 
a character to conduct a_ bargaining 
argument, I’m not going to talk to you 
any longer, myself, Mr. Woodruff. Mr. 
3ernard Ryan, who knows all about 
3erwicksbury and its real estate, is go- 
ing to do my bargaining for me. Here 
he comes now!” She glanced out of 
the windows of. the sitting room of the 
Barton and recognized Mr. Ryan’s 
portly figure making its way across 
Monument Square. ‘You know him, 
of course, Mr. Woodruff ?” 

Mr. Woodruff sourly admitted that 
he did, indeed, know Mr. Ryan. 

“But I’m rather surprised that you 
do, countess,” he told her. 

Beatrice smiled. 

“One knows everybody in America,” 
she said with honeyed sweetness, and 
with the air of having been born in that 
remote Hungarian castle of which she 
had seen only pictures. 

Mr. Woodruff was not particularly 
quick in reading the subtle language of 
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He did not refer again to the architect and he stayed quietly at home that evening, 
listening to Effie play old-fashioned Scotch songs. 


innuendo, but he managed to gain the 
impression that, to the Countess Zerna, 
Oliver J. Woodruff, Berwicksbury law- 
yer and real-estate owner, was on no 
different level from Bernard Ryan, the 
mill ward boss. He promptly added 
five hundred dollars to his estimate of 
what the countess would have to pay 
for her pretty piece of filial sentiment. 
After she had performed the super- 
erogatory rite of introducing the two 
gentlemen to each other, Beatrice 
smiled gently upon them and said that 
she would give them just half an hour 
in which to settle the sordid details of 
the transfer. Then they were both to 
come to lunch with her in the dining 
room of the Barton and were to for- 
get, in a glass of champagne, the miser- 


able business of bargaining. Was it 
not too bad that even the dear, pretty 
things of life, such as the regaining of 
an ancestral possession, must always be 
the signal for haggling? Well, at any 
rate, let the haggling be done as swiftly 
as possible and forgotten even more 
swiftly ! 

Whereupon, with a charming smile, 
she left them. And Mr. Woodruff re- 
flected morosely upon how the bitter 
and the sweet were commingled in life. 
He very greatly wanted to be seen 
lunching in company with the Countess 
Zerna, but how he hated to have Ber- 
nard Ryan share the privilege! 

The haggling was unexpectedly brief. 
Mr. Woodruff wondered a little at the 
ease with which the countess’ agent ac- 
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cepted his terms—or, if he did not ab- 
solutely accept them, at the trifling 
nature of the alterations he decreed. 
Something of his astonishment ap- 
peared in his face, which was rather 
a bleak and expressionless document, as 
a usual thing. 

“T see you know you’re committing 
highway robbery,” commented Mr. 
Ryan jovially, ‘and you’re kind of sur- 
prised at me for standing for it. Well, 
I’ve property of me own on that street, 
and since the little lady can afford to 
pay for her whims, I’ve no objection 
to increasing the value of me own place 
by the price of hers. She’s willing to 
spend a pretty penny, and it'll be no 
surprise to her to have you make her 
pay through the nose. Of course, it’s a 
crime, but then it’s a crime, too, the 
amount of money she’s got. And to 
think how she come by it! Inheriting 
a bunch of the Joel Creamer millions 
without having once had to see the sight 
Joel could make of himself eating a 
soft-boiled egg in the morning! There’s 
luck for you! And now some of it’s 
being passed on to you 

“And to you, I'll be bound,” Mr. 
Woodruff sourly reminded him. 

Ryan laughed his comfortable, full- 
fed laugh. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
he observed, and the two gentlemen 
went to seek their titled entertainer in 
the Barton dining room, and noted with 
deep satisfaction that two or three im- 
portant-looking motor parties were fil- 
ing in, all dust coats and goggles and 
yards of veiling, toube witnesses of their 
glory. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


That evening Hugh was moved to go 
down toward the mill district. He fre- 
quently found his feet bearing him in 
that direction, in spite of the unwilling- 
ness of his mind. Down near the 
Cheney Brass Works, Lottie Finch had, 
in spite of the disaster that had at- 


tended her first essay into the experi- 
ment, founded her canteen. 

The thing had grown amazingly dur- 
ing the year of its existence. That old 
girls’ club, in which Janet, years before, 
had made her first essay at another life 
than that prescribed for girls by the 
Fowler standards, had acted as fairy 
godmother to the Finches’ enterprise. 
If it had been Lottie and Tim who had 
established the restaurant, who had in- 
vested in the vacuum containers for 
food, and who had. advertised their 
willingness to send every woman who 
worked in the Cheney mills home at 
night with a hot supper for a family of 
whatever size, it had been the girls’ 
club leaders who had added many in- 
teresting features to the undertaking. 

The girls’ club, for example, had bor- 
rowed a leaf from the munitions plants 
of France, where one of them had hap- 
pened to pay a never-to-be-forgotten 
war-time visit, and there was a little 
créche in charge of a trained nurse al- 
most at the Cheneys’ gate. There the 
working mothers of children under two 
years old could deposit their offspring 
for a nominal sum each day. 

It was the girls’ club, too, that had 
sponsored the movement for a big 
recreation hall in the neighborhood. It 
was the girls’ club that had fitted up a 
room over Lottie’s restaurant with sew- 
ing machines on which the factory 
workers could sew when so minded. It 
was the girls’ club that was -undertak- 
ing a more ambitious plan yet—a sort 
of school of trades for the young 
women of the mills. 

Hugh took a grudging pride in all 
this. He knew, although he thought he 
made it a point never to try to know 
what Janet was doing, that a great deal 
of the enterprise was of her inspira- 
tion. He knew that what she, as ex- 
ecutive secretary for Fowler Ash- 
down’s model communities, was doing 
in a large way, was being done in a 
small way down by the Cheney Brass 
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Works. He knew that Lottie Finch 
had had advice, suggestion, probably 
even financial help, from Janet. He 
knew that the leaders of the club saw 
her in consultation when they went to 
New York. And, jealously, morosely, 
grudgingly, the success of Lottie’s un- 
dertaking mattered to him. 

It was an expression of Janet. It 
was an expression, perhaps, of the very 
spirit that had separated them, of the 
very interests that had first divided 
them, first made them critical of each 
other. But since it was an expression 
of Janet, he could not but take interest 
and pride in it. He scarcely realized it 
himself, but it was nevertheless true 
that he would have hated it to fail al- 
most as greatly as he would have hated 
the business of Douglas Deering, Inc., 
to fail. And that, too, had been an ex- 
pression of Janet’s will and_purpose- 
fulness. 

Walking down through the quiet resi- 
dential section of Berwicksbury, fra- 
grant with summer scents of fresh- 
clipped lawns, of honeysuckle and of 
rose, gleaming with soft lights of com- 
fortable homes among their vines and 
shrubberies, he thought of his wife, not 
more kindly than he had been wont to 
think in all the months since her aban- 
donment of him, but more impersonally. 
Iffie’s hot little championship of Janet 
had inevitably opened doors in his mind 
which he habitually kept closed. 

What ability she had, what practical 
vision! She ought to have been a 
man- But against that decision his 
whole being revolted. Janet a man! 
He remembered that first night when 
he had kissed her in the darkness of 
the office. Probably it was a fool no- 
tion, anyway, that practical ability was 
a masculine prerogative and that to pos- 
sess it unsexed a woman! She had 
been woman enough, so long as she had 
loved him! 

And wasn’t that original idea of hers 
which had been the very basis of all 
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her activity a wholly feminine one? 
What man whose ancestors had robbed 
a town would conceive the notion of re- 
paying to the town, not in mere money, 
but in service, in new ideals, in the 
demonstration of a new honor, the old 
debt? No, that mainspring of Janet’s 
career had been altogether womanly. 

And perhaps the indignation that had 
caused her to leave him had been alto- 
gether womanly, too. No. He floun- 
dered in a bog of recollection and of 
doubt. No. A woman, if she loved a 
man, would forgive a trifling moment 
of flirtation. That was all that it had 
been. A man, to be sure, might not so 
easily forgive a woman. Therefore, 
Janet had been unwomanly in her 
anger, in her scorn, in her sense of out- 
rage. 

But suppose Janet had not come upon 
him that snowy afternoon. Suppose 
Beatrice, cold-hearted, hot-blooded 
seeker after excitement, after sensa- 
tion, scorner of all abstractions—sup- 
pose she had had her way with him. 
Would the thing have been so negligi- 
ble? Of course, he had never loved 
Bee—he knew that well enough ; he had 
known it even when he had been en- 
gaged to her—but before there had 
come into his existence that hot, angry 
sense of wrong, that sullen resentment 
of injury, that feeling which had 
swamped all other feelings, had he not 
been in danger of yielding more and 
more to the base intoxicants with which 
Beatrice had so deliberately sought to 
drug him? 

Oh, well, what did it matter? Janet 
did not love him; Janet had wanted her 
own way, had measured all life by her 
own standards, had always been un- 
willing to surrender, unwilling to for- 
bear. Why should he hold post-mor- 
tems over the affair? Probably Effie 
was right—probably it would be better 
for them to be divorced and done with 
it all. 

Meantime, there ahead of him were 
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the lights of the great mill, and outside 
its high iron gates, the lights of the lit- 
tle cluster of buildings in which some of 
Janet’s ideas -were being worked out. 

For a moment, the magnitude of the 
thing represented by those mills work- 
ing day and night captured his fancy, 
made him lose sight of his own prob- 
lems, made him cease to feel his own 
sores. What gigantic industry! All 
ministering to a world gone mad! 
Wheels turning, mighty engines throb- 
bing, lights blazing, men straining every 
nerve—and all to the end that other 
men, a thousand leagues away, might 
the better kill one another! Mad, mad, 
mad! If he and Janet were mad, if, 
with inconceivable stupidity, they had 
bungled their lives, why, they merely 
proved that they were human. And 
perhaps that vast, composite figure of 
humanity starkly bent upon self-de- 
struction that seemed to him to brood 
above the mills had its lovable, its ideal- 
istic side, too! As Janet had dreamed 
of restoring her father’s name to an un- 
dimmed luster in the place where he 
had tarnished it, so dreams of service, 
of beauty, and of brotherhood were 
mingled in all this mighty machinery of 
devastation, of ruin. 

Lottie and Tim and the baby were 
seated on a bench outside the canteen. 
Behind them, the place was in darkness 
—they were through with their labors 
for the day—but before them the street 
was dotted with lights, and the great 
brick barracks erected in a semicircle 
about the courtyard of the Cheney place 
blazed. They all greeted Hugh warmly, 
even the baby, for whose late appear- 
ance in society Lottie apologized. 

“Of course I know, sir,” she said, 
“that Miss Effie and all the young la- 
dies are right, and that the baby ought 
to have been in bed since five o’clock. 
But it’s so hot in the house to-night, and 
he was awful cunning, and his father 
don’t get much chance to see him. It 
shan’t happen again, you bad boy!” 


Lottie buried her face in the fat 
creases of her offspring’s neck. Hugh 
smiled. Here, he thought, was a 
woman with the sense to adjust her 
theories to fit actual situations. It was 
certainly easier than always trying to 
mold a stubborn fact to fit one’s pre- 
conceived theory. 

They conversed in desultory fashion 
for a while. Lottie and Tim told Hugh 
how the men who worked at Cheney’s 
on the night shift felt that the canteen 
ought to make some provision for them, 
also, and how they, the Finches, were 
even then debating the enlargement of 
their plant and of their staff, so that 
they could furnish coffee and a cooked 
cereal to the night shift as it left in the 
morning. And had Mr. Deering heard 
that the girls’ club had engaged a lady 
from New York—from the Teachers’ 
College, Lottie believed—to come down 
and give lessons in the preparation of 
food and in food values to the women 
and girls of the works? And had he 
heard that the Cheney brothers them- 
selves had become interested in the af- 
fair, and had given the girls’ club a big 
check, and were talking about buying a 
plot of land for one of those model 
workingmen’s communities, like that 
which the Ashdown Foundation and 
Mrs. Deering Oh, she begged his 
pardon! 

“That’s all right, Lottie,” answered 
Hugh. “Why should you beg my par- 
don for mentioning the work everybody 
knows Mrs. Deering is doing in New 
York? A very fine work it is, and ap- 
parently it’s going to prove very use- 
ful.” 

But his labored acceptance of poor 
Lottie’s apology did not put her at her 
ease, and she made another diversion 
with the baby and carried him in to 
bed, leaving Hugh and the inarticulate 
Tim to sit and smoke in silent compan- 
ionship upon the bench. 

It was while he sat there, waiting for 
Lottie to reappear that he might tell her 
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good night, that Hugh became aware 
of a figure standing close against one 
of the brick buttresses that supported 
the wall inclosing the Cheney yard. 
There was no light from a street lamp 
at that point, and although the Cheney 
windows were a semicircular sheet of 
brightness back of the courtyard, the 
particular point in which the figure 
stood was so unilluminated that only 
eyes grown accustomed to the lights and 
shadows of the neighborhood would 
have been likely to detect it. Indeed, no 
casual glance would have revealed it. 

Hugh’s eyes had been directed to- 
ward that brick post, quite uncon- 
sciously, for five minutes before he be- 
came aware of the figure; he had been, 
as a matter of fact, staring into time 
and space rather than into the Cheney 
mill yard. But by and by his eyes in- 
formed his brain that a dark figure was 
wedged against the brick post. It was 
rather to make conversation with the 
silent Tim than from any real interest 
in the matter—what was a loafer or a 
skulker more or less ?—that he said: 

“Are my eyes playing me a trick, 
Tim, or is there some one standing over 
there against that—let me see—that 
fourth post from the gate?” 

Tim looked in the direction indicated 
by a wave of Hugh’s pipe and, counting 
laboriously, came to rest at the fourth 
post. 

“I don’t see any one. Yes, you're 
right! There is some one. Oh, well, 
that don’t mean much. But the Che- 
neys have got guards here since that ex- 
plosion. You'd never persuade them 
that the Germans didn’t set it. But I 
dunno. When you fill a place up with a 
lot of explosives—— Why, that looks 
like Bernard Ryan!” 

As he spoke, there was the purring 
sound of an automobile approaching 
along the side street. As it came nearer, 
the figure in the concealing angle of the 
post and fence started and walked for- 
ward in the direction of the sound. 





“It is Ryan, for sure,” said Tim. 
“Well, that means it ain’t a German spy, 
anyway. I guess he’s down here to see 
some of the boys. Election next fall. 
An’ Ryan’ll begin to get ready in due 
season. The silk-stocking crowd’ll be- 
gin to get busy next September, an’ then 
they'll be wondering why they can’t 
elect any one.” 

“T guess that’s about right, Tim,” 
Hugh agreed. “Well, I guess I’ll be 
going on. Tell Lottie good night for 
me. I’m glad everything’s going all 
right with the business.” 

“Yes, everything’s going along very 
nice an’ smooth. By next year, I think 
we'll keep this place just for the busi- 
ness an’ have a little place of our own 
out Warburton Avenue way. What do 
you think of that section, sir?” 

“Mighty good development,” an- 
swered Hugh abstractedly. 

For some reason, his ears had been 
intent upon the throb of the motor 
around the corner. The car had come 
to a stop, evidently, and now there was 
the sound of a slammed door. The 
purring began again, and then died 
away in the distance. When he turned 
the corner, there was only the tiny red 
gleam of the rear light a block or two 
away. And there was no sight of the 
burly figure that resembled Mr. Ber- 
nard Ryan. 

He walked on through the mean 
streets of the mill ward. It was a good 
two or three miles from his father’s 
place to Lottie’s and the exercise had 
done him good; it had made him tired, 
which was what he needed. He was 
no longer concerned with Janet’s psy- 
chology or even with his own. He 
thought he would be able to sleep to- 
night without his hour or two with a 
book. He hoped so. 

Now the houses, though still shabby 
and mean, had emerged from tenements 
into semidetached cottages with strips 
of lawn in front. Most of the windows 
were blank. He looked at his watch 
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Beatrice smiled gently upon them and said that she would give them just half an hour in 
which to settle the sordid details of the transfer. 


in the light of an arc lamp. Ten min- 
utes past eleven! He had not thought 
it was so late. 

Another block brought him still 
farther out of the mill atmosphere. 
There were trees along the sidewalk 
here ; there were whiffs of honeysuckle, 
mignonette—he could not differentiate 
among all the sweet odors; there was 
a tiny city park, with an extravagant 
fountain spraying the unregarding night 
with showers of pearl beneath the dark 
of trees. Then came a whole block 
‘given over to one big old-fashioned 
house set far back from the sidewalk. 
It made him think of the rumor that 
had been floating about Befwicksbury 
all day as to the Countess Zerna’s real- 
estate intentions. What, he wondered, 
was Beatrice’s little game. She cared 
as much about the home of her an- 


cestors as he, Hugh, cared about the 
tomb of Mahomet! What was she up 
to? 

And then, quite suddenly, he came 
upon an automobile stalled by the road- 
side. The spot was dark. There were 
dense shrubberies and old trees on the 
big old-fashioned place he was passing, 
and these made a shadowy darkness 
across the sidewalk. At the outer edge 
of the walk, the city, in a burst of mu- 
nicipal zstheticism, had set a grass plot 
and planted trees and bushes with a 
parklike effect. It was in the partial 


concealment afforded by these that he 
came upon the motor, its lights out, its 
engine quiet. 

Even as he stared toward the dark, 
dimly seen bulk drawn up in the shel- 
ter of the bushes, there whirled around 
the corner another car, overflowing, it 
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seemed, with the most joyous of joy- 
riders. They were proclaiming to all 
the world awake to hear them that it 
was a long, long way to Tipperary. 
Their headlights were of the most daz- 
zling and far-reaching variety. As they 
passed—swerving suddenly just in time 
to avoid the darkened car—the intense 
brilliance of their lights illuminated for 
a second the interior of the stalled ve- 
hicle. Hugh was staring toward it. In 
that second, he recognized the faces of 
his wife’s cousin, Beatrice Zerna, and 
of Mr. Bernard Ryan. They seemed 
to be scowling in the opposite direction, 
toward the Tipperary melodists. He 
walked on, slowly, pondering, alarmed. 
It was an ugly conjunction. He could 
not understand it. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

“Tt cannot be a complete surprise to 
you, my dear cousin, to learn that I am 
very deeply attached to you.” 

Mr. Fowler Ashdown, in a tone no 
more impassioned than if he were re- 
citing the difference between an Egyp- 
tian and a South American beetle, ad- 
dressed Janet Deering. It seemed to be 
her fortune to encounter declarations 
of affection in offices. To-day she was 
in her own office, the innermost one of 
the suite devoted to the activities of the 
Ashdown Foundation, It was on the 
twentieth floor of one of newest of- 
fice buildings, and from its windows she 
beheld half the roofs and chimneys of 
the great city, the gray line of the Hud- 
son, and the lower Palisades, with the 
westering stin behind them. 

She was not looking at her view, but 
was staring at Fowler Ashdown with 
a look of genuine perplexity upon her 
face. After a moment’s scrutiny, she 
said: 

“Of course I know you’re fond of 
me, Fowler. You've given a thousand 
proofs of it.” 

“No, I’ve not given you any proofs 
of fondness,” Ashdown corrected her 
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precisely. “It was not because I was 
fond of you that I allowed myself to 
begin this experiment; it was because 
the experiment itself appealed to me. 
Neither was it because I was fond of 
you that I advanced you a small sum 
when you were interested in that build- 
ing business in Berwicksbury; it was 
because you persuaded me it was a safe 
investment. What you refer to as 
proofs of fondness—if I read your 
meaning aright—are no such things, but 
mere proofs of business astuteness. 
Nevertheless, I venture to hope you are 
not unaware of the fact that I’m deeply 
attached to you.” 

“Of course,” murmured Janet em- 
barrassedly, “of course I know you like 
me. We’re cousins r 

“In my experience,” he interrupted 
her dryly, “that in itself would be an 
entirely sufficient ground for dislike. 
The ties of consanguinity are seldom 
those of affection. *No, my dear Janet, 
I’m referring to something quite dif- 
ferent from a cousinly affection. Do I 
make myself clear?” 

“T hope that you do not.” | 
grown pale. “Because—because, if I 
understand you rightly, and if you are 
talking of—of sentiment, of romantic 
love—why, I have to remind you that 
I’m married.” 

“Tt’s rather disingenuous of you to 
say that, I think.” He spoke dispas- 
sionately. He was seated in a chair 
that pivoted on the opposite side of the 
desk in front of which she was sitting, 
and he swung it about so as to face her 
directly over an orderly litter of corre- 
spondence and blue prints. “You're 
married in a legal sense—of course I 
know that. But it has been a long time 
since you left your husband, and I have 
no reason to suppose that you contem- 
plate returning to him.” 

“Never!” Janet’s voice was vibrantly 
emphatic and a wave of color dyed her 
face. 

“ ‘Methinks the lady doth protest too 
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much,’” said Fowler, looking at her 
with a faint smile, not entirely lacking 
in pathos, on his withered, scholarly 
face. “But, granting that you are in 
earnest—that you mean what you say 
and know what you mean—don’t you 
think it’s high time you should make 
your separation legal and final? Are 
you fair to your husband when you 
keep him dangling in this anomalous 
position? Are you fair to yourself? 
Are you fair to me or to any man like 
me who, being thrown constantly in 
your society, finds himself in love with 
you?” 

“| didn’t frame the divorce laws of 
this country,” retorted Janet. “In fact, 
I think they’re ridiculous and disgrace- 


ful. But I must remind you that they 
exist. I am a resident of New York, 
and I have no ground for divorce 


against Hugh. If he desires to obtain 
one’”—she swallowed hard upon the 
words—“T believe my desertion of him 
entitles him to one at home. Mean- 
time i. 

“Meantime,” Ashdown interrupted 
her, “speaking, as scientific human be- 
ings, with regard to the facts in the 
case and not merely the appearances, if 
you were free, legally free, would you 
be inclined to consider my plea, Janet?” 
Something almost human sounded in 
the cadence of his voice. For a second 
the pedant was lost in the man. “Be- 
cause, if that is so,” he began again 
upon his processes of logical inference 
and deduction, “I think that this fan- 
tasma, this unreality, of your marriage 
to Mr. Deering should be done away. 
Indeed, I think it should be done away 
quite regardless of my feelings in the 
matter. But naturally I should speak 
with more emphasis, with a livelier ar- 
dor if—if——— Janet, do you think you 
could marry me? See what we could 
do together!” 

Janet looked at him mistily. The 
slight faltering in his even tones, the 
slight break in the continuity of his 
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thought, touched her more than the 
rhapsodies of another man could have 
touched her. Of course she did not 
love him! Love! That was one un- 
reality which she had ruled out of her 
life forever! But she respected him— 
respected his dry, scholarly abstraction 
of mind, his curious, cool passion for 
scientific exactitude, his undeviating 
sense of justice, of righteousness. - And 
of course, she told herself, they worked 
together beautifully, wonderfully! 
Where would she be now, what would 
she be now, but for the work he had 
given her to do, had helped her to do? 
A dizzying vision of the vast possi- 
bilities of vast wealth expended . with 
practical idealism shone before her eyes. 
Personal happiness—what was _ that? 
An iridescent bubble blown from a 
child’s toy! But work, accomplish- 
ment, the smooth running of great ma- 
chinery—ah, that was worth while! 
That lasted! She glimpsed a world 
made over, a world with its problems 
more than half solved, because of the 
Ashdown Foundation, because of her 
and Fowler Ashdown. 
“T am waiting, Janet. 
also that I am hoping.” 
His voice, cool and detached as ever, 
broke in upon her dream. She brought 
her eyes back from untenanted space 
and looked at him across the desk—a 
precise, dessicated person; a gentleman 
with a face too long and narrow for 
good looks; a gentleman of forty-odd, 
with thin, mouse-colored hair retreating 
from his forehead; a gentleman—oh, 
yes, there was no question about that! 
Years, generations even, of gentle liv- 
ing had set their stamp upon him. 
Study, thought, kindness of a sort had 
given a certain distinction to those or- 
dinary features. Power, the power of 
wealth, had molded his bearing’ to dis- 
tinction. Oh, yes, a gentleman! 
Inconsistently, abominably, Hugh’s 


I may mention 


face formed itself out of the atmos- 
phere beside Fowler Ashdown—Hugh’s 




















thick, close-cropped, crinkling red hair ; 
Hugh’s eyes, laughing and blue ; Hugh’s 
funny little rim of white upon the fore- 
head where his hat saved it from the 
tanning all the rest of that laughing 
face had undergone. She closed her 
eyes. 

What a fool she was! Hugh had 
never loved her. He had had a brief 
infatuation for her. He had never 
loved her with entire approval. Why, 
he had begun to take her to task before 
they had been maried a week—before 
they had been married at all! He had 
tried to remold her according to his own 
old-fashioned, unenlightened notions. 
He had never loved her, and at the mo- 
ment when most she needed him, he 
had been amusing himself, to put it at 
its least offensive, with Beatrice. Why 
should she hesitate? She would hesi- 
tate no longer. Work, accomplishment, 
should henceforth be her goal. And 
who could so help her toward that goal 
as this quiet, able, rich cousin of hers? 

She opened her eyes. She opened 
her lips to make the decision she had 
taken irrevocable, to give him her 
promise. But, opening her eyes, there 
was that face of Hugh’s again, teasing, 
beseeching—the face of the boy to 
whom something deep within her could 
never deny anything. 

“Oh, Fowler!” There were sudden 
tears in her eyes, a sudden stricture at 
her throat. “Oh, Fowler! I—I don’t 
know. T—give me time to think it over! 
| You have taken me by surprise. 
I must have a little time.” 

“You’re quite right. I should be the 
last person in the world to tempt you 
to form your decision without due 
thought. What is it that the marriage 
service says—‘not to be entered into 
lightly, unadvisedly’? But you'll let 
me say that I argue very hopefully from 
the fact that you have not entirely for- 
bidden me to expect a happy answer? 
My phraseology, I fear, may be a trifle 
old-fashioned.” 
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Janet smiled mistily. 

“I—I don’t know,” she faltered. 
Why would that night in that other of- 
fice—that crowded, cluttered, shabby 
office, so unlike this one with its per- 
fection of business luxury—insist upon 
intruding upon her recollection? “Any- 
way, it isn’t a question of phraseology, 
is it?” 

“T suppose not. And yet I’ve always 
thought that a happy gift of the tongue 
was not ineffective with women. But, 
Janet, whatever you eventually decide, 
after due deliberation, we have shown 
to-day, have we not, that your position 
is untenable? You are still legally 
bound to Mr. Deering; you are, in 
short, his wife, in the eyes of the 
law. And yet you can consider a pro- 
posal of marriage from another man, 
and another man, though not a trifler, 
though not given to the disregard of 
law, can make you a proposal. Y¥ou 
see that your position is untenable. 
Whatever you decide, as far as I am 
concerned, will you not take some steps 
toward a divorce?” 

“Of course it is the only thing to do,” 
agreed Janet forlornly. 

It seemed to her that the weight of 
all the unhappiness in the world was 
resting upon her heart. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The girl in the outer room of the 
Ashdown Foundation’s offices shook 
her head in answer to the obviously 
nervous inquiry which a ruddy young 
man was making for Mrs. Deering. 

“No. She’s not in. She'll not be 
back this afternoon. Yes. I’m quite 
sure. Well, perhaps I could find out 
where she has gone. Just a moment, 
please. Won’t you sit down?” 

The young man declined the invita- 
tion. He continued to stand while the 


efficient young lady did a little mysteri- 
ous plugging on the telephone switch- 
board in front of her. 
while she talked. 


Then he listened 
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“Miss Neilson, this is Jenny speak- 
ing. There’s a gentleman here very 
anxious to see Mrs. Deering. No, he 
says you wouldn’t do—it’s personal 
business. Can you tell him where he 
can find Mrs. Deering? I told him she 
had gone for the afternoon.” 

A pause. Then Jenny ceased to con- 
centrate upon the telephone and gave 
her attention to Hugh, for it was he. 

“Miss Neilson, Mrs. Deering’s secre- 
tary, says that she will not be back this 
afternoon. She’s gone to Bridgeport. 
The Ashdown Foundation is starting 
one of its model workmen’s communi- 
ties there,” she added importantly, 
“and Mrs. Deering has gone up with 
the architect and with the head of the 
domestic-science department on a visit 
of inspection. I don’t know whether 
she'll return to the city to-night or not. 
At any rate, she won’t be to the office 
again to-day.” 

Hugh looked at Jenny for a long sec- 
ond, and she returned his look with in- 
terest. 

“See here,” he said at last, “you look 
like a girl with a heart as well as with 
a mind. You have got one, haven’t 
you?” 

Jenny blushed. 
reply, however. 

“Ah, I knew you had!’ cried Hugh, 
with an air of complete triumph and 
satisfaction. ‘“‘So you will help me. My 
name is Deering. I’m Mrs. Deer- 
ing’s re 


She made no other 





- He hesitated, then ended 
firmly: “I am Mrs. Deering’s husband.” 

“Oh!” Jenny’s eyes were gleaming 
now and her little mouth was a round 
red symbol of exclamation. She had 
been one of the adherents of the theory 
that Janet was a widow. 

“Yes.” Hugh nodded to emphasize 
his statement. “And I’ve got to see my 
wife. It’s important for her as well as 
for me—indeed, it’s more important for 
her. Of course you know we’ve quar- 
reled, but never mind that. I’m not go- 
ing to bother her to make up with me, 
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or anything of that sort. But I’ve only 
got to see her. And I haven’t’”—he 
smiled engagingly—‘the very remotest 
idea where she lives. Ten chances to 
one she wouldn’t see me here if I sent in 
my name, and I suppose I’d have to 
send in my name?” 

Jenny nodded. 

‘Name and business,” she supplied. 

“So if you could just tell me where 
she lives, it would probably be the best 
thing all around. What do you say? 
You know, of course ?” 

“I’ve been there,” faltered Jenny. 

She was sadly torn by conflicting 
emotions, as the stories have it. She 
was well-disciplined in the routine and 
the etiquette of the office. It was for- 
bidden that home addresses or personal 
information should ever be given to any 
one. But she was very romantic. Slip- 
ping from her knees at that very mo- 
ment beneath her telephone stand was 
a novel of Hall Caine’s. And Hugh 
had such a_ nice smile and such 
lovely, laughing, compelling blue eyes. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if she should 
be the means of bringing them together 
again? Not that she was at all crazy 
about Mrs. Deering, so remote, so brief, 
so absorbed! He was a thousand times 
too nice for her! 

“Well, how about it?” 

Hugh was Jooking at her. A stronger 
nature than Jenny’s had succumbed to 
that coercive smile. 

“Here it is,” she said, and wrote an 
address upon a slip of paper and 
pushed it toward him with averted eves, 
as if thus she escaped in some measure 
the infamy of having been false to office 
discipline. 

“Thank you. I promise you you'll 
never have any reason to regret it. And 
I promise you that Mrs. Deering will 
not have, either.” 

He nodded reassuringly toward her. 
His hand hesitated on the familiar path 
to his pocket. But his subtler instinct 
warned him against the completion of 












































Gece 


that journey. It had not been in the 
hope of a tip that Jenny had revealed 
her employer’s whereabouts. 

It was not until he was in the lobby 
of the big building that he looked at 


the address, inscribed in the round, 
schoolgirl hand. He gave a_ slight 


whistle of astonishment as he read it. 
He had supposed that Janet, with the 
undoubtedly handsome salary she 
would be receiving as secretary of the 
Ashdown Foundation, would be living 


somewhere in modest splendor. But 
the address was Bleecker Street. What 
on earth possessed the girl? Probably 


another one of her nutty ideas! 
And then a wave of feeling engulfed 
him—the sort of feeling to which he 
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” 


is, 


she said, and wrote an address upon 
a slip of paper. 


had been a stranger during all those 
long months of bitterness and resent- 
ment. He wanted to take her by her 
broad shoulders and to look into her 
obstinate gray eyes and to shake her 
well for a foolish, obstinate girl. And 
then, when the shaking had accom- 
plished its educational purpose of mak- 
ing her see how wrong-headed she was, 
he wanted to pile her into a carriage, all 
soft and comfortable and swift, and 
bear her away to some lovely privacy 
of comfort and charm. Bleecker Street 
indeed! The girl was mad, quite mad! 
She needed a guardian! 

If she had gone to Bridgeport.on an 
expedition of inspection, there was no 
use in his going at once to that absurd 
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address. At the best, she would not be 
at home before dinner time. He climbed 
on top of a bus and road miles uptown, 
not noticing where he went. And then 
he rode unseeing miles downtown. And 
then he did it all over again. 

Finally he came to a pause in Wash- 
ington Square. Bleecker Street was not 
far below there, he remembered. He 
would sit down somewhere, if he could 
find a bench not occupied to overflow- 
ing with women knitting, with men doz- 
ing, with children bounding back and 
forth. He found one finally and sat 
down. He put his hand in his: pocket 
searching for cigarettes. He felt some 
letters that had been handed him as he 
had left the office that morning to catch 
his train. He had meant to read them 
on the way down, but had forgotten all 
about them. They had not looked par- 
ticularly interesting; one had seemed 
to be in Stanton’s handwriting and one 
bore the unfam#iar stamp of a firm of 
New York attorneys in the corner. 

He produced them now and glanced 
at them. He opened Stanton’s first. 
Curious that so lazy a fellow as Stanton 
should be writing with his own hand! 
Something about the church at Lime 
Hampton, the award of which had just 
come to Douglas Deering, Inc. The de- 
sign had been Stanton’s 

What was this the fellow was say- 
ing? Effie? Permission? Why—the 
leaf fluttered to the ground. Hugh 
stooped to pick it up, half dazed. So 
it had come! Little Effie! And Stanton! 
He remembered how, years ago, in the 
days of their own abounding young 
love, he and Janet had foreseen this 
thing, and had rushed into each other’s 
arms in jubilation over the joy that was 
to be the little sister’s. And then 

Slowly he opened the other letter. 
Atterbury & Powell begged him to re- 
fer them to his attorney for consulta- 
tion in the matter of a divorce which 
Mrs. Deering desired and which, they 
inferred, he would be willing to ar- 











range. Andg they were very truly 
his. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

He looked up by and by. The nurse 
girls were going home with their 
charges; the roller skaters were betak- 
ing themselves toward dinner ; the loaf- 
ers were stretching and yawning, pre- 
paring to shuffle to their feet and move 
away toward the spots where they, too, 
satisfied their appetites. Hugh’s mind 
took no note of any of it. 

For a long time it took no intelligent 
note even of the fact that had been com- 
municated to it through the courteous 
medium of Atterbury & Powell. He 
was not telling himself, as he sat there, 
staring with unseeing eyes at the lessen- 
ing crowd, that Janet wished to divorce 
him. He kept saying to himself, “Very 
truly yours, Atterbury & Powell, by 
George D. Powell.” Over and over, 
the meaningless words repeated them- 
selves—‘Very truly yours, Atterbury & 
Powell. Very truly yours, Atterbury 
& Powell.” 

By and by the Square was almost de- 
serted. A few people still crossed it, 
hurrying south and east and west, but 
Hugh was almost the only “bencher” 
left. Twilight had not yet begun—the 
afternoons of mid-June are long—and 
somehow the brightness of the light 
seemed to accentuate the unreality of 
the whole thing. One had nightmares 
sometimes, of course—but not in the 
open air, not in the luminous clearness 
of a day in early summer, with a foun- 
tain playing, with prim park flowers 
blazing, with a park policeman strolling 
about in leisurely dignity. 

“Very truly yours, Atterbury & 
Powell——” 

A slim, dark-eyed young Italian girl 
came lingeringly along the path, looking 
east and west with birdlike glances. 
Very young she was, very slim and tiny, 
very pretty in her vivid, dark way. 
Hugh’s eyes were full upon her, but 




















they did not register her upon his brain, 
until, fairly running along the path, 
there came a tall boy. The two met 
with speechless, breathless joy. Hot, 
eager little hand leaped out toward hot, 
eager big hand. They looked at each 
other. They looked all around the 
park. The policeman was mercifully 
standing with his back toward them. 
There was no one to see, except the be- 
nign bust of the engineer, Holley, from 
his pedestal, or Garibaldi, half hidden 
in withering laurel leaves, or a stupe- 
fied man, scarcely less inanimate than 
the statues, seated upon a bench. So 
they kissed each other, swiftly, more 
lightly than leaves dancing in the sun- 
light. Then they drew apart happily, 
guiltily, ecstatically. No one had seen 
them, their triumphant eyes declared. 
They walked off together, his hand cup- 
ping her elbow in defiance of all the 
rules. 

The dull-looking man upon the bench, 
however, had seen them; the sight of 
that kiss had stabbed him broad awake. 
The whole of the Atterbury & Powell 
note suddenly stood out before him, 
letter for letter, word for word. She 
wanted a divorce! Janet wanted a di- 
vorce! 

Well, what had he expected? Had 
he not known that this must inevitably 
happen? Had he not told himself so, 
almost indifferently, a hundred times? 
Had he not believed his mind callous 
against this moment? 

[t was the only solution—he knew 
that. He was a sensible man, not an 
idle dreamer, not a treasurer of fools’ 
gold. He knew what life was, what 
men and women were. Of course she 
was bound to want a divorce, sooner 
or later! If she hadn’t wanted it, why, 
probably he himself would, before 
long! He threw his head back swag- 
geringly. Life had to be lived; one 
could not forever go about in a fever 
or in the languor of a convalescence. 
That was what his marriage to Janet 
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had been—a fever. Oh, well, what was 
the use? Why try to define the inde- 
finable? Janet wanted a divorce. His 
part was clear; he must signify his per- 
fect willingness to assist her in every 
decent way. 

Suddenly he laughed. It was not a 
particularly mirthful laugh. He was re- 
membering why he had started out on 
this expedition to see her. He knew 
now that in spite of all his bluster, all 
his pretense of the impersonal nature 
of that errand, he had undertaken it 
with the high, romantic hopes of a 
schoolboy elaborately arranging a meet- 
ing with the sweetheart with whom he 
has quarreled. 

Why, if this had not been his spirit, 
he could have written to her! Or—no; 
perhaps not that. It was not the sort 
of thing best committed to writing, 
what he had to tell her, and they had 
no cipher, he and Janet, serviceable in 
such a case. The absurd little lovers’ 
code they had once used would scarcely 
have answered this need! No, perhaps 
he could not have written it, but cer- 
tainly this journey to take her by sur- 
prise, to make a magnanimous, magnifi- 
cent gift, as i. were, to her, and then, 
with a low flourish of the hat, to leave 
her and pass out of her presence, a 
lordly benefactor—had not that been 
his sentimental intention? Had it not, 
unconsciously perhaps, been his effort 
to efface from her recollection that pic- 
ture she had carried away of him 
standing there in Beatrice’s fire-lighted 
drawing-room, with his hands clasped 
behind Beatrice’s slim shoulders? 

Well, Atterbury & Powell had given 
a new, ironic touch to the plan. He 
wondered what he had better do now. 
The matter did not concern him and 
Janet alone, although it had been his 
spectacular intention to act as if it did. 
Why shouldn’t he display a little com- 
mon sense, for a change, and go to his 
hotel, eat his dinner, get his wife later 
on the telephone, and state the proposi- 
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tion to her as baldly as a certain cau- 
tion against possible eavesdroppers 
would allow? He could tell her, also, 
that he had had the communication of 
Atterbury & Powell, and that, of course, 
he would do everything in his power 
to make the situation easy for her. 
His poor, dear Janet! He remem- 
bered her stricken eyes as_ she ‘had 
looked at him, back there in Beatrice’s 
drawing-room. He remembered the 
pallor of her face, thin from sickness, 
sorrowful from lost hopes, dreams 
shattered, the whole, long labor of 
creation undone in a moment. Horri- 
ble to think that he had brought a look 


like that into Janet’s sad, longing eyes! 


- Oh, decidedly, his duty in the matter 


was clear! 

If the little girl and the big boy who 
had snatched the kiss fifteen minutes 
before had returned, they would have 
thought it another man who rose labori- 
ously from the settee on which he had 
been sitting—a much older man. He 
walked slowly toward the Arch. His 
feet were heavy‘weighted. Janet wanted 
a divorce. Of course, of course! He 
staggered a little as he went on. And 
Stanton wanted Effie, and Effie, it ap- 
peared, wanted Stanton. He would be 
all alone, with his accursed, flourishing 
business. He would like t6 leave it, 
to go to Canada, to enlist, to do any- 
thing that would take him away from 
Berwicksbury and New York and the 
life that was so closely woven with the 
memory of Janet. 

His eyes were on the pavement as he 
walked. He bumped into the police- 
man, who said to him: “Steady there, 
steady!” evidently under the impression 
that he had been drinking. He turned 
to mutter a reassurance. Then he 
walked on, only to collide with another 
figure, a woman’s. He looked up, 
deeply annoyed with himself, apologies 
upon his lips. He found himself star- 
ing into his wife’s startled face. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

That morning, when Janet had re- 
ceived from Atterbury & Powell the 
polite typewritten notification that they 
had, at the time of writing, communi- 
cated to Mr. Deering a request for his 
attorney’s name, and that they would 
use the utmost dispatch in the prosecu- 
tion of her business, she had torn it into 
small bits and had mixed it in the 
waste-paper basket with a dozen ap- 
peals for funds from a dozen commit- 
tees. 

But she had not been able to get rid 
of it by so simple a process. It had ac- 
companied her to Bridgeport. It had 
been the most conspicuous thing in the 
portfolio that Miss Nielson had handed 
her as she had left the office, although it 
was not there at all. Its contents had 
sounded in her ears when Almeric 
Stanton, marvelously rejuvenated from 
his accustomed appearance of age and 
experience, had told her of his engage- 
ment to Effie, which waited now only 
for Hugh’s formal sanction to be an- 
nounced. The wheels of the train had 
revolved to the same measure: Atter- 
bury & Powell, at the time of writing, 
had communicated to Mr. Hugh Deer- 
ing—and so forth and so forth. 

She had tried to concentrate her men- 
tal forces upon the community center, 
to inspect which she had gone to 
Bridgeport. But she had failed. For 
once that well-trained mind of hers had 
refused to respond to the spur of the 
whip. She could not keep her atten- 
tion focused. Her remarks had been so 
vague and wandering that Stanton had 
mercifully sought to clarify them for 
the benefit of the others of the expedi- 
tion. He could do it—he could ex- 
pound, define, keep his workaday wits 
about him—though he was that day a 
happy lover! Certainly men and women 
were of different spiritual molds! Stan- 
ton’s joyful absorption in romance did 
not render him semi-imbecile about his 
































business as her miserable preoccupa- 
tion rendered her. 

Never had a moment been more wel- 
come to her than the one in which she 
had parted from her companions in the 
station in Bridgeport and had taken 
the train for New York, freed from 
the harassing necessities of courtesy 
and of common sense. She could be 
silent now. She could be as foolish as 
she pleased. 

She had admitted that it was folly 
for her to allow herself to be so de- 
pressed by this first, necessary step to- 
ward the end she had marked out for 
herself. She had decided, after quite 
mature deliberation, that dignity and 
comfort—kindness, even, and a decent, 
human regard for the future of Hugh 
—demanded that their separation 
should be “standardized,” as the uni- 
versal phrase of the moment put it. 
After that she would consider further 
the question of marrying her cousin 
Fowler. “Modern” as it was her pride 
to be, she discovered in herself an old- 
fashioned distaste for the idea of being 
engaged to one man while she was still 
legally tied to another. But she was 
tolerably well assured, before she had 
turned the business over to Atterbury 
& Powell, that when she was free, she 
would marry Fowler Ashdown. 

Free! Coming down in that Bridge- 
port train, she had smiled grimly at the 
notion of freedom. There was no such 
thing in the world, she realized, for a 
woman like her, who had once given 
herself in love to a man. Hugh had 
laid his mark upon her forever. She 
would never love again as she had loved 
him. She would never know again that 
abounding delight in mere life and 
mere companionship that she had 
known with him. She would never 
know again such heat of anger and of 
opposition, such anguish of outraged 
pride and tenderness. All these things, 
the very branding irons of love and of 
nothing but love, had marked her. 

IO 
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Though she might marry twenty men, 


‘ she told herself, not one of them would 


ever know the Janet whom Hugh alone 
had known! 

Still, life was to be lived. It might 
as well be lived upon the best terms ob- 
tainable. She supposed that she would 
marry Fowler. They would be closely 
united through their work, through 
their mutual respect. 

Something had impelled her to walk 
down Fifth Avenue from the station in 
the clear, fine light of the late after- 
noon. She wanted the air after the 
stuffiness of the train, she wanted the 
motion after her enforced inaction. 
And when, beneath the Arch, she 
walked into her husband, it almost 
seemed to her, for half a second, that 
the intensity of her thought had con- 
jured his presence out of space. She 
could not believe in his reality. 

But the Hugh whom her fancy 
would have shaped would not have 
looked like this man—worn, hurt, old, 
almost ill. 

They uttered each other’s names sim- 
ultaneously. Then he pulled himself 
together, straightened his shoulders, 
lifted his heed, resumed the debonair 
manner of the Hugh whom she had 
known. 

“You are an answer to prayer, 
Janet,” he told her, smiling. “I came 
to New York to see you——” 

“Was it worth while?” 

All her spirit was suddenly up in 
arms. For some reason—what reason 
she could not guess, for surely he did 
not love her, did not want her !—he was 
going to resist her expressed desire for 
a divorce. That was why he had come! 
He had received from Atterbury & 
Powell that communication to which 
they had referred, and, careless of the 
rules of the game, he had come down 
to see her and to protest. 

“I don’t think it is necessary for us 
to see each other,” she went on. “All 





the talking can be done, can it not, by 
our representatives?” 

“May I walk toward your place with 
you?” Hugh was courteous, detached. 

“Let’s sit down here and talk, if 
you’re absolutely determined upon it,” 
said Janet wearily. 

They moved toward a vacant bench. 

“Don’t be afraid, Janet,” said Hugh, 
a little stinging note of scorn in his 
voice. “I didn’t come to plead with 
you on the topic suggested by your at- 
torneys, Atterbury & What’s the 
other fellow’s name? Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have come if I had read their 
note in time. But, as a matter of fact, 
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He found himself 
Staring into his 
wife’s 





startled 
face. 


I didn’t happen to open it until half an 
hour ago. Here it is now.” He pulled 
it from his pocket. 

“Then what did you want to see me 
about ?” demanded Janet. 

“You'll probably think me quite 
mad,” Hugh predicted. “But I wanted 
to see you about your cousin, Beatrice 
Zerna.” 

Janet’s pale face slowly suffused with 
red, an angry red. Her eyes grew 
darker with intensified feeling. 

“Don’t you think that this is un- 
called for?” she said, low-voiced and 
tense. “Considering the last time that 


I saw you—and her—and her !—don’t 


































you think you’re a little outrageous? 
What is Beatrice Zerna to me? What 
interest have I now in what she may 
be to you r 

Into Hugh’s blue eyes a look of 
warmth was coming; he could not sit 
beside Janet, he could not hear her 
speak—no matter how indignantly, no 
matter from what distance of estrange- 
ment—without feeling the return, dis- 
turbed, nebulous, but unmistakable, of 
old gladnesses, old assurances. Sud- 
denly he realized, with a sharp turbu- 
lence of triumph and despair, that no 
matter what the future held for him, it 
would always hold the possibility of a 
troubled joy while it held the possi- 
bility of even a chance meeting with 
Janet. He was so absorbed in this dis- 
covery that for a moment he neglected 
to reply to her bitter questions. 

“[ beg your pardon,” he cried after 
the pause. “I was thinking of some- 
thing else. You ask me what you have 
to do with Beatrice? Well, [ came 
down to make you a present of her.” 

He smiled whimsically. She studied 
his face with astonished, wavering eyes. 
What was he talking about? She asked 
him the question. 

“It’s a longish story. Will you let 
me tell it through, without interrup- 
tions?” She nodded and he went on: 
“In the first place, I want you to un 
derstand and believe that I never saw 
Beatrice from that afternoon’”—he 
brought the words out haltingly, and 
there was a look of dumb shame in his 
eyes as he turned them upon her be- 


seechingly—“until the other day. And 


the other day, she didn’t see me. 


” 


Satisfaction spoke | now—elation, 
even, 

ai 
Janet’s effort was to make her voice 
icy. She was annoyed to hear in it a 
note of eagerness. But Hugh did not 
observe it. 

“Yes. I never saw her, I never 


wanted to see her. I don’t expect you 
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to understand about that afternoon— 
you’re a woman, a good woman, and 
you don’t know the meaningless, wan- 
ton currents that stir in a man’s blood. 
I tell you, again, as I told you that 
day, I had no more love for her, no 
more yearning after her, than - 

“You might spare me this. We've 
been all over it before. Unless you 
have something quite different to talk 
about a 

“T have. Only I don’t seem to be 
skillful in arranging my sequences.” In 
spite of the curt annoyance of her man- 
ner, he could not restrain that look of 
almost happy companionship as he sur- 
veyed her. “Janet, what lovely eye- 
lashes you’ve got! Oh, I beg your par- 
don! I beg your pardon! I won't of- 
fend you again. Truly I didn’t mean to. 
But you have, you know! Like a 
child’s, with the same upward lilt to 
them.” 

“Hugh, you’re absolutely incorrigi- 
ble!” She assumed a manner im- 
mensely tolerant, remote, and elderly. 
“If you really have anything to say to 
me——” 

“T have. I'll say it. Somehow just 
the mere seeing you has gone to my 
head. But I'll stop playing the fool. I 
came down to tell you that your cousin 
Beatrice is in Berwicksbury, spending 
Teuton money and arranging a pretty 
little thing in plots. A series of small 
disasters—small, that is, in risk to hu- 








man life—— 

“What?” She interrupted him at last, 
dragging the word up from some frozen 
depth of horror. 

“T’m telling you the truth. I ought 
not to have told it so abruptly, perhaps. 
But I seemed to go off on a sidetrack 
whenever I tried to approach it gradu- 
ally. She came on four days ago. She 
gave it out that she had come back to 
buy the old Hines place—she has 
bought it, as a matter of fact—and that 
transaction gave her the opportunity to 
enter into negotiations with Bernard 
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Ryan—he’s her agent in the purchase 
—and with a swarm of political jobbers 
of his ilk. I don’t mean a swarm, 
There were only three others—that con- 
tractor afflicted with the bad case of 
Anglophobia, MacCartney; Schwartz, 
the lumber-yard man; and one or two 
others. Her ostensible business with 
them has made it possible for money to 
be paid to them without question. 

“Tt isn’t Joel Creamer’s money, Janet 
—it’s from the fund her husband has 
the spending of, for the inconvenienc- 
ing and frightening of industrial plants 
at work for the Entente Powers.” 

“How did you find it out? Oh, it is 
horrible, horrible!” 

“Two nights ago I went down to Loi- 
tie Finch’s canteen, and I had a glimpse 
of Bernard Ryan skulking around. 
Then a motor came for him. I passed 
it a mile away from Cheney’s mills, half 
an hour afterward. It was drawn up 
against the side of the road in front of 
Harmond’s old place; its lights were 
out and its power was shut off. If it 
hadn’t been for a motor load of toughs 
careering through the night with loud 
headlights, I shouldn’t have seen the 
thing, but as it was—thank God!—I 
saw it, and who were in it—Ryan and 
Beatrice. 

“Something was passing from her to 
him—e brown leather valise. I had a 
flash of intuition. Of course I hadn’t 
taken any stock in the story the papers 
had printed about the Countess Zerna’s 
affectionate desire to repossess herself 
of her father’s old house—I had known 
that there must be something behind it. 
The sight of that rendezvous confirmed 
me in an idea I must have had without 
knowing that I had it. 

“T went back to the canteen and 
routed Tim out of bed. You know the 
Finches will do anything for me—be- 
cause of you. Of course that’s a joke, 
but it’s also a fact. I asked Tim whom 
he had who could shadow Ryan with- 
out rousing suspicion. I told hing what 
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I had seen, what I suspected. You 
know Tim is a deep well of silence—it’s 
difficult to get him to commit himself 
in regard to the weather! I knew he 
was safe. 

“He was horrified, but at the same 
time, he offered to be the sleuth him- 
self. He said—it was a burst of elo- 
quence for Tim—that a man who would 
peach upon a friend ordinarily was a 
dirty skunk and that he had never al- 
lowed a word to escape him of many 
little things that the preachers and the 
lawyers mightn’t consider according to 
Hoyle. But traitors, he said, were 
something different. He would look 
into the thing himself. He thought it 
would prove to be untrue. Ryan, Mac- 
Cartney, and Schwarz weren’t so 
crooked as all that! But if it did prove 
to be true, he would turn the informa- 
tion over to me. He promised it faith- 
fully. I recalled to him that one ex- 
plosion at Cheney’s had come near 
costing him dear——” 

“Yes, yes,” breathed Janet. 

“Well, he went to Ryan the next day 
and told him that there had been a leak, 
and that he, Tim Finch, knew there was 
a pot of German gold in the town. 
Didn’t Ryan think him capable of earn- 
ing a little of it? Didn’t Ryan think, at 
least, that it would be a friendly act to 
warn him, if there was to be anything 
doing at Cheney’s? Ryan was a good 
deal disturbed—blustered and denied 
and demanded to know the source of 
Tim’s information. Tim closed his 
clam-shell of a mouth tight, and opened 
it only to say it had never been his 
way to peach on a pal. He refused to 
give the name. 

“Ryan stormed, but finally he offered 
Tim a bit of a job that would enable 
him to take hush money, and he added 
that the missus and the baby had bet- 
ter be away at a certain hour next week. 
The Finches were to be reimbursed for 
any damage to the canteen or any loss 
to business.” 





























Janet shuddered. Hugh, a foot away 
from her on the settee, felt that horri- 
fied quiver. He leaned toward her and 
took her hand in his. It was icy. 

“Poor darling !’’ he said. 

Her fingers caught at his with fierce 
pressure. 

“Go on! Go on!” she whispered. 

“Tim reported to me. Now you must 
listen to something you may not wish 
to hear. I wanted you—you—to de- 
cide what was to be done. Of course, 
to a certain extent, I realized that only 
one thing ought to be done—the secret 
service should be notified at once. But 
—oh, my dear!—your family—your 
dream of reéstablishing it in honor! I 
couldn’t bear it all to be wasted, your 
effort. I thought that perhaps you 
would decide to warn Beatrice yourself 
—to give her a chance of escape, to 
keep this last infamy Fe 

He broke off. She had withdrawn 
her hand from his and was sitting away 
from him, studying his face. 

“Yes.” She uttered the monosylla- 
ble to remind him to go on. 

“And—oh, I suppose I had a silly 
personal desire in it all, too. I-wanted 
you to see that what I had told you— 
had tried to tell you, only you wouldn't 
listen—was true—that there was not 
one particle of tenderness, of kindli- 
ness even, in my feeling for her. I 
suppose I wanted to give you the proof 
of that. I wanted, as I said, to make 
you a present of Beatrice.” 

She looked at him as if she did not 
hear him; her eyes were still wide with 
the terror of what had gone before. 
She had not, like him, had time to grow 
accustomed to the thought of infamy, 
treachery in an American woman, a 
woman of her own blood. That colossal 
hideousness was all that her mind could 
hold at the moment. 








But gradually, as she stared at +him, 
she grew aware of him and of all that 
he had said. It was Hugh—her Hugh 
—who sat beside her, waiting humbly 
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for her word. It was her Hugh, but 
changed—older, sterner, sadder; a 
Hugh tired, lonely, knowing something 
of defeat. She forgot Beatrice; she 
forgot the crime that threatened, the 
blackness of heart that had been re- 
vealed. 

Of course she had had her fantastic 
dreams of their meeting. Of course, 
her imagination had dictated long con- 
versations with him, conversations in 
which pure reason inspired all her ut- 
terances and a chastened perception of 
truth and of her greatness all his. Of 
course she had had, in the intervals of 
her anger, dim visions of a reconcilia- 
tion based on his complete subjection 
and her statuesque magnanimity. For 
she had loved him, and only time and 
willfulness can dig an abyss between 
two who love each other. 

But what had become of all the wise 
words she was to utter and to which he 
was humbly to assent? 

“You look so tired,” she found her- 
self saying, with a catch in her voice. 
And then, indignant with herself for 
the break into tenderness, she clutched 
wildly at safety through the common- 
place. “Your tie’s unbecoming,” she de- 
clared severely. “Why does a red- 
haired man ever wear a red necktie?” 

No words could have been less what 
she had always intended her words to 
him to be, but he heard them with rap- 
ture. 

“Janet! Janet!” he cried. Unbelief 
and joy struggled for first place in him. 
“Janet! You don’t mean—you don’t 





mean a 
“Yes, Ido! Yes, I do! It’s awfully 
unbecom——” She burst into tears. 


She sobbed against his sleeve of gray 
homespun. 

\h, well, every day the statue of 
Garibaldi, the bust of Holley, in Wash- 
ington Square, watch life working it- 
self out upon other models than those 
prescribed by the books of etiquette or 
even the books of philosophy! 
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They talked and talked, after she had 
had her fill of weeping. They talked 
until the twilight gathered, and until the 
silver-globed lights burst into bloom 
above them; until the lovers and the 
stragglers came back and sat within 
hearing of the fountain’s plash; until 
suddenly they realized that they were 
hungry, with the old, hearty, ravenous 
hunger of the happy-hearted. 

“We'll go to the Brevoort,” he said. 
“That’s near.” 

“No. Come home with me.” 

“That reminds me, Janey—what on 
earth are you doing, living down on 
Bleecker Street? Surely you can af- 
ford ig 

“Yes, I could afford something quite 
different,” she answered. “But come 
home with me, and I’ll show you.” 

Mystified, he went with her. She 
greeted neighbors seated in tipped-back 
chairs in front of the little shops of 
the neighborhood. She turned into a 
tenement hallway beside a greengro- 
cer’s. At least, he thought, with a meas- 
ure of thankfulness, it was not so mal- 
odorous as some tenement hallways. 
The passages and stairs were of con- 
crete—a new building of a more or 
less model type, he decided. 

Two flights above the greengrocer’s, 
she unlocked a door. A _ whiff of 
fragrance greeted them. She switched 
on a light. A small kitchen living room 
glowed pleasantly before his eyes. 
There was a gleam of copper, a luster 
of dark-blue china; there were clean, 
cream-colored walls; there were boxes 
of mignonette and nasturtium blooming 
in the window, which were curtained 
with white dimity. A screen—he made 
it out to be of oilcloth or something 
easily washable—divided the working 
end of the room, the gas stove, the 
sink, the ice chest, from the living por- 
tion, with its simple table, its wicker 
chairs, its shelves of china and of 
books. 

“How do you like it?” 





she cried. 


She had switched on another light, 
and a lamp, shaded in gold-colored silk, 
shone welcomingly upon them. 

“Tt’s delightful, but id 

“T’ll explain it to you. Hugh, when 
I—came to myself—after I had left 
Berwicksbury, I made up my mind that 
never again would I go into anything— 
into anything!—in utter ignorance. 
You see, I had paved the way for our 
—our a 

“No, you hadn’t! It was my—— 

“No! But wait and hear me out. If 
I was to go into this work of housing 
working women, industrial working 
women, it was—up to me, as you used 
to say “i 

“T use more refined English now!” 

“To know what the actual, present 
conditions of her life were. So I came 
down here to live, to live as the women 
lived whom I was undertaking to help. 
Of course, this is a new tenement, and 
a very good one, so that I wasn’t play- 
ing quite fair with them, cven at that. 
But it has answered. I know a good 
deal more than I did two years ago. 
And—and ss 

“Yes?” 

“IT made up my mind to learn, in a 
small way, everything that the old- 
fashioned woman had to know. About 
housekeeping, you understand, and 
cooking and cleaning.” 

“You poor infant!” 

“Tt was partly anger against you! I 
wanted to prove to myself that your 
—your a 

“My beloved wife!” 

“Your wife was perfectly capable of 
being as good a housekeeper as any one 
—if only you had been patient.” 

“Janet, you shall never have to keep 
house again! You shall never tie your 
gifts down to i 











” 














“Yes, I’m going to. I’m going to be- 
gin by cooking your dinner for you to- 
night. Hugh, it’s like this’—her face, 
wonderfully softened, renewed, re- 
freshed, in this past hour, turned to- 
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ward him with all the old eagerness 
it had been wont to hold, but with a 
new strength, the strength of humility 
—‘women to-day are living in a transi- 
tion period——” 

“They always have been, since Eve 
was told to get ready to leave the Gar- 


” 


den—— 

“Well, perhaps. But women to-day 
are caught between the old domestic or- 
der and the new industrial, professional 


order. Now I’ve thought about it a 
ereat deal. Maybe the Ashdown 


Foundation will help to solve the prob- 
lem in a large, scientific fashion—that 
is what | am hoping. But meantime, if 
one believes in the new order and in the 
old order, too—as I do, Hugh!—one 
must be faithful to both, adequate to 
both. That’s why I came down here 
to learn how to keep house in a tiny 
way, and to learn what are the real 
conditions of the sort of women for 
whose sake I had persuaded my cousin 
Fowler to undertake a new 
“Tt’s too much for a woman,” he pro- 
tested, “to be the old-fashioned woman 
and the new-fashioned woman, too!” 


work.” 


“It doesn’t mean an easy life,” Janet 
admitted. “But, oh, Hugh, what an 
interesting one! It means that we— 


women, | mean—must be stronger, bet- 
ter poised, better educated, than we 
ever have been since the world began. 
ideals of health and of 
training. Oh, I’m talking like an annual 


It means new 
convention of uplifters !” 

“It’s a large order, Janey,” he said 
He watched the wholesome beauty of 
her face with a touch of wistfulness in 
his heart—a touch of somethifg like 
jealousy. 

“That’s what makes it worth while,” 
said the Janet who had once insisted 
that Douglas Deering should cease to be 
a small carpenter and become a con- 
tractor for large undertakings. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for the Ashdown 
fortune——” he reminded her, and 


there he paused. <A sudden look of 
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recollection, of remorse, ran over her 
countenance. The jealous fire laid for 
lighting in his heart suddenly blazed 
at that look as at a match. ‘‘Janet! Was 
it for you or for the enterprise that that 
man has spent his money like water?” 

She hesitated for a moment. Then 
she turned upon him once more the dear 
gray eyes radiant with sincerity and 
aspiration. Once more, as in the old 
days, her beauty seemed to him like a 
fieid of wheat, ripening in the sun, 
shadowed by mysterious beauties of 
cloud, meant for the enrichment of all 
the world. As he was enveloped in that 
look, the mean moment of jealousy 
and he shared, — swiftly, 
strangely, permanently, her vision of 
life and destiny, her great regard for 
the man who was helping her to its ful- 
fillment. 

“Both, Hugh,” she told him. “Per- 
haps for me at first—though he didn’t 
know it. But now—you can never di- 
vert him and his money back to mere 
and South American orchids. 
People have got hold of him. And so, 
even though he’s going to be a little 
disappointed, I’ve done him more good 
than harm. And now I’ve got to hurry 
to feed you before you go to Washing- 
ton.” 

“You're quite satisfied to have me go 
and lay the the 
Zernas >” 

“It’s too big a thing for us to handle 
in any other way,” she said earnestly. 
“And as for me and the family—why, 
Hugh, it was always the reality of resti- 
tution that I wanted to make, not just 
the And so——” 

7 I wish you were com- 


passed, 


beetles 


information against 





appearance. 
You're right. 
ing with me, Janey?” 

She blushed. 

“T wish I were,” she admitted. “But 
I have those appointments to-morrow.” 

So the world of work obtruded upon 
their reconcilement. He recognized it 
and accepted it. He subscribed to the 


new order and silently pledged himself 
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to help to work it out. A woman was 
no longer the restful reward of a man’s 
toil, reached: by a footpath across the 
quiet field when he turned from the 
highroad of the day’s work. No, she 
was companion and fellow farer along 
that broad, blazing road. And some- 
how a miracle must be wrought, and a 
little of the quietude and charm of the 
footpath must be made to invest the 
highway. So be it then, amen! 

He crossed the room to the refrigera- 
tor where his wife stood, enveloped in 
a big apron, and beating salad dressing 
in a blue bowl. They kissed each other 
solemnly, dedicating themselves to the 
new order. 

“Janet,” he said, “do you remember 
what we used to read when we read 
poetry together? 

“Not.once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples that outredden 

All voluptuous garden roses. 


“Don’t be frightened,” he added 
hastily. “I haven’t got the habit! I 


can’t remember any other two consecu- 
tive lines of verse. Your future is safe 
with me, dear!” 


The Zernas traveled, by request, out 
of the country along with certain other 
distinguished members of foreign em- 
bassies, for whom the United States, in 
that summer, developed a distaste. Some 
newspaper correspondents, who were 
the last to see them, reported that the 
‘Folly, pretty littke American-Hunga- 
rian countess” seemed rather to enjoy 
the prospect of adventure by sea. It 
was only when her eyes met her hus- 
band’s that they observed any diminu- 
tion of her bravado. 

“She seemed almost afraid of him, 
Mrs. Deering,” one of them told Janet 
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—he had been delegated to ask whether, 
as a relative, she knew the actual rea- 
son for Count Zerna’s recall. “Please 
tell me what a gentleman does to make 
a woman afraid of him.” 

“T don’t know,” said Janet slowly. 
“Perhaps a woman who is very dar- 
ing, very adventurous, like my cou— 
like the countess—has balancing reac- 
tions of queer fears. Oh, I don’t know!” 

She looked off into the distance. 
From new depths of experience, from 
new heights of joy and hope, she en- 
visioned that slight, spectacular figure. 
Contempt and hatred, jealousy and 
pain, were gone. Even that horror 
with which she had learned of Be- 
atrice’s part in dark conspiracies was 
merged in pity for the strange, uneasy 
soul, stirred by incomprehensible greeds 
and ambitions. 

Jenny came in from the outer office, 
an important Jenny, shining in the con- 
viction that she had reunited sundered 
lovers. 

“Mr. Deering is outside,” she said. 

Janet’s face was illumined. 

“Why didn’t you send him in? 

“Well,” explained Jenny, dimpling, 
“he’s called with Mr. Ashdown and 
Mr. Stanton and Mr. Cheney in re- 
gard”—-she consulted the slip in her 
hand—“in regard to the Cheney Com- 
munity Center at Berwicksbury. So I 
thought that maybe . 

“You were quite right, Jenny,” said 
Janet gravely. ‘Business is business. 
There’s nothing more I can say for you, 
Mr. Hepburn?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied the 
young man from the Times, rising at 
the hint. He paused and added: “May 
I pin a corollary to your dictum about 
business being business? Sometimes 
business is pleasure, too—isn’t it?” 

She smiled her agreement, but her 
eager glance left him and traveled to.the 
door by which Hugh was to enter. 


” 





THE END. 
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Bracers @ /a Heartbreak 


By Nalbro Bartley 


Author of “Shadows,” ““The Smell of the Lamp,” ete. 


In which Donald Rogers, rich neurasthenic, receives 
a few bracers from a charming trained nurse. 


E’S a neurasthenic with too much 
money,” the doctor told Helen, 
as she sat in the sanitarium of- 

fice. “A nice chap, but self-centered 
and gone to bits over a love affair. 
Takes it extra hard—carries the pic- 
ture of the faithless one with him and 
broods over it. It’s a case for judi- 
cious jollying and bread pills.” 

Helen Gray smiled. 

“But do you think I am fitted for 
such a——” 

“Exactly. That impudence of yours 
will be worth -a thousand a month to 
Don Rogers.” 

And so, when. Rogers, sitting on the 
broad sanitarium veranda, wrapped in 
steamer rugs and blankets, heard some 
one coming, it was Helen Gray who 
stood before him, holding a glass of 
eggnog. 

Rogers scowled as he looked at her. 

“T asked for a man nurse,” he said 
roughly. 

“Doctor Folwell thinks it better this 
way,” she answered. 

Her patient stared out at the russet- 
colored woods beyond. His eye ran 
lazily along the rows of flame-colored 
maples and the picturesque, winding 
stream at his right. Then he looked 
back at the small blue-uniformed nurse. 

“T don’t need much nursing,” he said 
sulkily. “It’s a case of sick nerves and 
being left alone.” 

“I shan’t trouble you,” Helen an- 
swered. 

Rogers sat up in offended surprise. 

“I don’t want to be neglected,” he 


said childishly. “I’m paying for the 
best of care. And I don’t want to be 
annoyed, either. That fat woman from 
Kalamazoo with the hysterical heart 
has got to have her room changed. She 
wheezed all night long.” 

“Poor thing!” said Helen softly. 
“She has three little children at home— 
and her case is hopeless.” 

“You mean she’s going to die?” 

“Just that.” 

“How ghastly!” Rogers said, scowl- 
ing again. Then he added, “Perhaps 
she’d just as soon. I would.” 

Helen ignored the thrust. 

“Oh, no, she’s very cheerful 
about getting better all the time.” 

The man’s tall, thin figure twisted 
uneasily in his chair. 

‘Has she money?” he asked. 

“Not much. 


talks 





I believe her husband 
borrowed from his firm to send her 
here.” 

A heavy line showed across Roger’s 
forehead. His slender, pale fingers 
picked the steamer rug nervously. 

“T don’t want anything else,” he said 
quietly. “TI want to be alone.” 

“In a half hour, I shall come back,” 
Helen informed him calmly. “That 
will be long enough for you to sit up 
to-day.” 

The sound of her firm, even tread, as 
she crossed the long piazza, made the 
pulses stop throbbing in Rogers’ head. 
His desire to lie back and whine, like a 
great, helpless baby, was gone. He was 
wondering where the money to bury the 
woman with heart trouble would be 
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found. Then he remembered his own 
broken heart, and turned restlessly back 
and forth in the chair. 

The torturing, tantalizing face of 
Jacqueline danced before him—the 
rounded, dimpled, laughing face of a 
yellow-haired girl, with great brown 
eyes and a curved, flirtatious mouth. A 
thousand times a day that vision came 
to him. No matter where he went, no 
matter whom he met or what he did, 
it was always the same. He put his 
hands over his eyes and groaned. 

“The sun is setting, Mr. Rogers,” 
came the quiet voice of his new nurse. 
“Can you walk alone, or shall I help 
you?” 

“T’'ll walk alone,” he said gruffly. 

Helen led the way into his room 
without speaking. She settled him in 
the easy-chair and left him. 

In the next room sounded the wheez- 
ing cough of the heart victim. Rogers 
tried not to heed it. He was trying to 
visualize Jacqueline again, so as to go 
to bed completely miserable. But the 
cough distracted him. It changed to a 


strangled groan, then a gurgle. He 
heard the hurrying of nurses and doc- 
tor. Meantime, his supper had not 


been brought him. 

The outdoor air had madé him hun- 
gry. He rang the bell. A snub-nosed 
girl in scratchy blue gingham answered. 

“Where’s my nurse?’ demanded 
Rogers curtly. 

“Tl see, sir,” said the little girl tim- 
idly. 

Three-quarters of an hour after that, 
Helen Gray came in with the tray. 

“I’m sorry to be late,’ she said, as 
she drew the shades, shutting out the 
gloomy blackness. “But Mrs. Murray 
has been very ill.” 

“T heard her,” replied Rogers coldly. 
“Ts she better now ?” 

Helen hesitated.a moment. Then she 
said briefly: 

“You'll net be bothered with the 
cough again.” 
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Rogers gripped the chair arms in ex- 
citement. 

“You mean—she is—dead ?” 

His nurse nodded. 

“It’s against rules to tell patients such 
things,” she explained, “but I made an 
exception in your case, because [ 
thought you would like to know that 
your sleep will not be disturbed.” 

The quiet sarcasm in her voice 
brought a faint streak of red into her 
patient’s cheeks. 

“Don’t you consider a shock like this 
very bad for a nervous-prostration pa- 
tient ?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Helen. “It brings 
them out of themselves, you know.” 

Rogers stopped eating his supper. 

“You're not one of those new cult- 
ists?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Not at all. I’m the oldest cult in 
the world,” she told him. “Cheerful- 
ness. Now listen to me, Mr. Rogers, 
not because I ought to tell you this— 
but because I want to. The very best 
thing for you, or any other person who 
has been prostrated, is to forget com- 
pletely what happened before he was 
shattered. Then you take your clean 
slate and start all over again.” 

“Forget? Forget old associations, 
forget what was nearest and dearest in 
all the world——” 

“Tf the old associations had been 
happy, you wouldn’t have been pros- 
trated, would you? If the nearest and 
dearest had proved all that you thought 
they were, such illness would not have 
come upon you. Doesn’t it stand to 
reason, Mr. Rogers, that if a man is 
poisoned, and is nursed through the re- 
sulting pain, he certainly ought to let 
all bottles labeled ‘poison’ alone? And 
isn’t this constant brooding and reliv- 
ing the failures and tragedies of one’s 
past life taking continuous dips into 
mental poison? Think it over to-night.” 
Before he 
could answer, she continued: 

“lve talked to you enough. You 


Rogers stared at her. 
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must tumble in and do as I told you. 
Not one word more!” 

Pathetically, with the faintest bit of 
a smile, the man meekly asked his new 
tyrant: 

“But, please, may I help with Mrs. 
Murray’s expenses ?’ 

His nurse smiled at him proudly. 

“Indeed you may,” she said. “Only 
we must make it our own secret. Be- 
cause, officially, I’ve committed high 
treason in telling you.” 

That night Jacqueline’s yellow head 
appeared only at intervals. Rogers 
found himself having to coax it before 
him. Presently he was dozing off into 
peaceful sleep, trying to figure out 
where his little nurse had stumbled 
against such a very sane philosophy. 

In the morning, he found himself 
waiting eagerly for her. She was white 
and tired looking. 

“Busy all night?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“They ought to have a bigger force,” 
Rogers commented irritably. “I wanted 
a special nurse.” 

“But you don’t need a special nurse, 
Mr. Rogers,” the girl told him. “You 
see, you aren’t in the least bit of danger, 
and if it wasn’t for your money, you’d 
have gone back to business long ago.” 

“You think I’m not ill?’ He was 
again the peevish, spoiled, rich man. 

“Not really ill—no. I think you’re 
disappointed and, ...ore than that, en- 
raged because the waves of the sea 
won't stop at your bidding; that’s all. 
If you had a mother or a child or a 
wife depending upon you, it would act 
as a stimulant. But you have no one to 
consider but yourself. And you're 
learning the most surprising lesson of 
all—that when you have no one to 
please but yourself it’s the hardest thing 
in the world!” 

“I don’t want to please myself,” pro- 
tested the man vigorously. “I don’t care 
to live. I’ve told the doctor that, time 
and time again.” 
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“Then why don’t you die?” 

For a moment, Rogers looked angrily 
at this small, self-possessed person, 
who smiled just the least bit in the 
world as she asked the amazing ques- 
tion. 

“Miss Gray!” was all he could gasp. 

“Oh, I’m not overstepping my 
authority,” she assured him. “If you 
were in a nervous frenzy, I shouldn’t 
think of suggesting such a thing. But 
you're not. In reality, you’re perfectly 
well. And if you feel that the past has 
so conquered you that you can never 
take a live, vital place in the affairs of 
the world—why don’t you die?” 

“You’re the most cruel, cold-hearted 
person I have ever met!” he declared 
hotly. “I shall ask the doctor 2 

“Come, Mr. Rogers! It’s always a 
good sign when a patient gets mad. Let 
me tell you something funny. A New 
York woman came here, prostrated 
over a broken engagement. She tried 
to die in a nice, refined, dramatic way. 
I think it was the hope of the New 
York papers making a pathos story out 
of it that egged her on. You see, she 
pictured the man reading the details. 
One day I went into her room and told 
her she was getting fat. Without a bit 
of warning, she played handball with 
her cup of broth. You never saw such 
temper. After that, she got up at six 
and walked miles to reduce. When she 
left here, she was a champion golf 
player, and engaged to a kindred spirit. 
I got their wedding cards last month.” 

In spite of himself, there was a smile 
in Rogers’ eyes. She was picking up 
his breakfast tray, ready to go. 

“But—wait!” he persisted. “You— 
you don’t seem to realize what you sug- 
gested to me. You actually told me to 
commit suicide, if I felt like it. I do 
feel like it, very much like it. Sup- 
posing I took your suggestion and i 

“Oh, but you wouldn’t,” the girl as- 
sured him, and she laughed with. her 
“Those who moon about it 
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hug life dearer than the starving 
pauper. It’s only people who are silent 
and act swiftly who do such things.” 

“If the doctors knew you had 
dared P 





“Please take pity on the poor work- 
ing girl,’ she begged of him humor- 
ously. 

“T won’t tell this time,” he laughed. 
“Only don’t ever do it again.” 

“I promise—if you won't ever talk 
so foolishly.” 

“Give me another one of those brac- 
ing thoughts of yours before you go. 
They remind me of a cocktail before 
dinner.” 

“Wait a minute—the oracle can’t 
speak instantly. Here’s a_ bounder. 
This is a couple of cocktails made into 
one big swallow. Now listen! Get it 
all, won’t you? Because I can’t come 
back to you before dinner, and it’s too 
wet to sit outside to-day. Don’t you 
think it has been your vanity that has 
been hurt instead of your really, truly 
heart ?” 

And before her patient could put up 
another battle, she was gone. 

At luncheon, a snub-faced child, evi- 
dently twin of yesterday’s messenger, 
brought his tray. Miss Gray was very 
busy, he was told. And so the yellow 
head of Jacqueline came back again, 
and Rogers, plunged deeper into de 
spair and self-pity, got out the news- 
paper clippings of her wedding to Tom 
Payson and read them over. He looked 
at her miniature, carried next his heart, 
and a great, overwhelming wave of sor- 
row swept over him. 

This was what Helen found, late that 
afternoon, when she brought in a 
Polish baby belonging to one of the 
laundry women. Rogers looked coldly 
at the little red face and the writhing, 
fighting, tiny fists. 

“See his beautiful eyebrows,” the girl 
insisted, ‘‘and his hair is just like spun 


gold.” 
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“He doesn’t seem very well dressed,” 
was the critical comment. 

“Hardly, on a dollar and a quarter 
a day, and seven others!” 

“Would his maternal parent accept a 
small offering 5 

“Anything from old rubber to sell 
by the pound to a box of face rouge 
left here by the last actress patient. 
Delightfully democratic.” 

Rogers tucked a bill in the neck of 
the little dress and watched Helen cud- 
dle the child in her arms. 

“That will buy you shoes, sonny, and 
a fur bonnet for the winter. Hurrah 
for Mr. Donald Rogers, philanthro- 
pist!” 

She waved the stubby little arm, in 
orthodox by-bye fashion. 

“Won't you come back a moment?” 
Rogers asked. 

“T'll see. Wait till I think of a fresh 
insult for you.” 

Rogers looked out at the drizzling, 
depressing afternoon. For the first 
time since his sorrow, the thought oc- 
curred to him, “Is Jacqueline happy ?” 
And deep down came the answering 
thought, “I hope she—isn’t.” Ashamed, 
he turned with relief, as the nurse en- 
tered. 

“The mother sends you the Polish 
blessing,” she told him. “She kissed 
the rim of my skirt and my hand. I 
felt royal for a half minute.” 

“Quite a little chap,” answered 
Rogers half-heartedly. “Imagine five 
dollars making a person happy!” Then 
he added, “What did the doctor tell you 
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about my case? 





“Professional secrets,” was the reply. 
“! deduced most of it. Now for an- 
other bracer. Don’t you ever think 
about anything else but your own sor- 
row ?” 

“Miss Gray,” said the man quickly, 
“once and for all—I want to tell you 
that my whole heart and soul were 
bound up in a girl’ who promised to 
be my wife. I had known her ever 
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since she was a baby and had loved her 
always. Three days before our mar- 
riage, she came to me and told me that 
she loved another man—had loved him 
for some time—and that she could not 
marry me. It had been merely propin- 
quity and my money that had won a 
‘yes’ from her. That girl—broke my 
heart. You, who have never suffered, 
cannot realize what that means. 

“Every detail of our new home was 
finished. Her rooms, her piano, her fa- 
vorite books and pictures—were ready. 
I spent days planning it for her. We— 
we were going to be so happy! And a 
month after the day set for our wed- 
ding, she married Payson.” The man 
ground his teeth as he spoke. “I was 
the laughingstock of the town—but that 
didn’t matter. It was Jacqueline——” 

Helen did not speak. Presently he 
went on: 

“Payson was engaged, too. He broke 
with the girl as brutally as Jacqueline 
had with me. She was a poor girl, I 
understood.” He put his hand into his 
coat pocket and drew out the minia- 
ture. ‘This is Jacqueline,” he said 
simply. 

She took it silently. After a moment, 
he asked: 

“What do you think of it all?” 

“T think,” said Helen, her eyes fixed 
on the lonely, rain-washed hill just be- 
yond the maple trees, “I think she was 
a brave, honorable girl. I think you 
owe her the biggest debt of gratitude 
one can owe another. She dared, even 
at the eleventh hour, to tell you the 
truth, to save you and the man she 
loved and the girl who loved the man 
and herself from a life of unhappiness.” 

“You think she did the right thing?’ 

“That—and the only thing. Surely, 
Mr. Rogers, since you have told me, a 
stranger, this thing, I may ask you if 
you would marry a woman who did not 
love you, if you would buy her servi- 
tude? Wherein would your future hap- 
niness lie? Wouldn’t the agony have 
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been keener, more crushing, more 
hopeless—to go through the mockery 
of a wedding ceremony and then find 
that the woman you had married looked 
on you merely as a kindly captor?” 

“T hadn’t thought.” 

“Believe me, Jacqueline did the one 
honest, womanly thing. She did a hard 
thing, Mr. Rogers.” 

Rogers replaced the little miniature. 
Outside, the rain was pouring down in 
sheets. The wind howled dismally 
about the corners of the veranda. 

“They say he worshiped her,” he 
murmured. 

“Indeed he must have worshiped her, 
Mr. Rogers, to have let her break faith 
with you. Sometimes I think that be- 
tween men there is a code of honor 
stronger than between women or be- 
tween men and women. And when a 
man will let a woman break another 
man’s heart because of him r 

Rogers’ gray head was buried in his 
hands. The girl still gazed at the 
lonely hill. The quiet voice continued: 

“Do you know what you ought to do, 
Mr. Rogers? You ought to be glad, if 
you really love Jacqueline, that she was 
saved from such a mistake. You ought 
to take an interest in her happiness, in 
her children, when they come. You 
ought to make your money and your 
brains amount to something for the 
good of those about you. 

“Tf I were you, I’d be ashamed to 
sit, crushed, angered, sullen, despair- 
ing in this room, a pampered hypo, 
with all the staff laughing at your yel- 
low streak, brooding over the one thing 
you have had to sacrifice in life. I’d be 
ashamed, Mr. Rogers! Listen! You 
are no more ill than I am. You could 
go out of here to-morrow morning a 
well man, and do a man’s work among 





others. I know I have no right to talk 
to you this way. I’m imperiling my 
position. But I can’t see a man such 


as you are go down into the depths 
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without making an effort to help him 
out.” 

Helen’s face was flushed and eager; 
her hands were stretched out to him. 
For the first time since Jacqueline’s 
wedding, Rogers burst into normal 
sobs. 

The next morning, Helen was called 
into the doctor’s office. He looked at 
her quizzically as she entered. 

“What have you been up to now, 
Cheerfulness?” he demanded playfully. 
“You'll ruin our shop, here, if you don’t 
stop spouting sunbeams. Young Rogers 
is packing up—says he’s on the royal 
road to health and that you did it. How 
about it?” 

“Is he really going? 

“Very much so. Best suite of rooms 
now empty. Tell me, how did you do 
it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Helen dream- 
ily. ‘‘I—talked——” 

“Well, hasten and say good-by to 
him. By the way, how did he know 
about Mrs. Murray? He gave me a 
check for the expenses.” 

“T—told him,” she confessed. 

“You told him——’” 

“As long as he didn’t die on your 
hands, does it matter? That was part 
of the cure. And she needed the check.” 

“Cheerfulness, you’d thaw an_ ice- 
berg!” said the doctor. 


” 


Rogers met her eagerly. A rush of 
shyness came over Helen as she saw 
him. 

“You are going?” 

“Over the hills and far away,’ 
answered. “You accomplished the 
miracle of miracles.” 

Helen’s eyebrows lifted slightly. 

“You did take a mournful pride in 
the hopelessness of your case,” she said. 
“However, please don’t tell any one 
all the foolish things I said to you. I— 
couldn’t do it again.” 

Impulsively Rogers reached for her 
hands. 

“And you did it for me?” he urged. 
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She nodded, pointing to the row of 
flame-colored maples, fresh from yes- 
terday’s bath. 

“See that hill? That’s Heartbreak 
Hill. We’ve called it that ever since [ 
came here. Every time a melancholy 
soul anchors here, somehow he mans 
ages to crawl over there and sits sym- 
pathizing with his own bruised little 
self. Heartbreak Hill—what a lot of 
woes it has been told!” 

The man looked musingly into the 
distance. “I’m going back home,” he 
told her. “I’ve wired the firm.” 

“You deserve a medal,” she said 
gladly. ‘And now—one more bracer 
before train time. Don’t let the old 
sights and the familiar places make you 
mourn again. Just go back with your 
shoulders squared, head up, and toes 
out, and begin by scolding every one in 
the office for not attending to work 
while you were away. That will make 
you feel important. 

“And after a bit, go and see—her and 
Mr. Payson. Go and see her and re- 
joice in her happiness. By and by, 
you'll look back on this as a tempering 
process of your better self. You’ve 
been held in the white flame long 
enough. It’s time to cool off.” 

Tenderly Rogers gazed at the ear- 
nest little speaker. 

“What shall I do without bracers?” 
he demanded. 

Shyly she answered: 

“Perhaps, from time to time, when 
I’m not rushed to death, I'll send you 
mental bracers and contemptible refer- 
ences to your lack of bravery—if you 
really want me to.” 

The man stooped and kissed the soft 
black hair. 

“(Good-by, little sister to the rich!” he 
murmured, 

\nd so Don Rogers came back into 
his own. After the first rush of com- 
ment, the town felt a certain pride in 
the chap who took a knock-out and 
then came back into the ring. 
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Carefully—painfully so—the subject 
of Jacqueline Payson was avoided. 
Only the key to the new house was left 
unused. In all else, Rogers bravely, 
desperately obeyed the “bracers” sent 
him in the clear handwriting. 

It was a little hard to drive up to the 
Payson bungalow and ask for the young 
mistress, to sit in Jacqueline Payson’s 
parlor and see the new, simple articles 
of furniture that bespoke the wedding 
house. It was even harder to look, for 
the first time in many months, into the 
brown, startled eyes. 

And when she first said: 

“Why, Don—I’m so glad you came, 
so glad!’ something whirred in Rogers’ 
ears and he did not remember what he 
answered. 

But after a moment, he found him- 
self looking at the yellow hair calmly ; 
the frightened, muffled beating of his 
heart stilled; and a fairly disinterested 
feeling manifested itself as she timidly 
told him that Tom had often wished he 
would come to see them. 

It was then that Payson obeyed the 
last “bracer” sent him and said awk- 
wardly : 

“Jack, I’ve been a sulky brute for 
months, and I’ve wanted to tell you so. 
Only—only—it was a knock-out, and I 
couldn’t get the moral courage to——” 

“T understand,” interrupted Jacque- 
line softly. ‘You couldn’t, you just 
couldn’t bring yourself to tell me that 
you felt all right about it. Oh, Don, it 
was so hard to tell you—that day— 
about Tom! For weeks I had tried to 
tell you, tried to hint—but you seemed 
blind. I suffered—I——” 

A quiver went across Rogers’ face. 
In the pause that followed, Jacqueline 
looked at him timidly. 

“You’ve changed so, Don. I met you 
on the street once and hardly knew you. 
It hurts me when I think , 

“No, you mustn’t. Everything is all 
right now.” 

“You were at the Trouville Sani- 
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tarium, weren’t you?” she asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Yes. Excellent place.” 

Jacqueline’s face flushed as she went 
on. 

“That was strange. You know that 
Tom was engaged—when we met? It 
was to a nurse, Helen Gray, in the 
sanitarium there. And when we knew 
you had gone there, somehow it seemed 
tragic. To think of you both—alone 
We often spoke of it. She was a splen- 
did girl, Tom said. Only 

“T know. Love is love.” 

Rogers was in a hurry to go. He 
looked at Jacqueline with clear, happy 
eyes as she followed him to the door. 
Outside, he drew a deep breath. Helen 
Gray! She had routed all his childish 
bugbears and sent him back into the 
world—a well man; and all the time, 
deep within herself, had been the same 
maddening, merciless pain, the same 
breaking, moaning, bleeding heart, the 
same speechless, dull agony And 
he had told her that she had not known 
suffering ! 














The telegraph operator looked suspi- 
ciously at the message to be sent to 
Miss Helen Gray, Trouville Sani- 
tarium. He had heard rumors of Mr 
Rogers’ nervous breakdown, and he 
could not help wondering whether 

And “Cheerfulness,” opening the yel- 
low envelope, read: 





HeLen: Jacqueline has told me about Tom 
and you. You brave, glorious girl! Can't 
exist without constant supply of “bracers.” 
Just two paths open for me. One, dig a hole 
in Heartbreak Hill and crawl into it for 
keeps. Other, marry you mstanter. Wire 
decision. Do as you think best for patient. 

DonALD RoceErs. 


After long, weary waiting, Rogers 
feverishly opened another yellow en- 
velope and read with bewildered, happy 


eyes: 

Mr. Donatp Rocers: All holes on Heart- 
break Hill taken long ago. No space left. 
Other course is open. HELEsr 








Health and Beauty New Year 
Resolutions 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care. 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


I least once a year, we should 
A pause in our swift flight through 
time to take account of “stock.” 
Few of us are fond of indulging in self- 
analysis, even when the New Year, 
with its traditions, invitingly beckons 
us to such a scrutiny. We much prefer 
to analyse, sometimes with microscopic 
accuracy, the shortcomings of those 
around us. We do our utmost to side- 
step the searchlight when it is thrown 
our way, and so stumble through life, 
committing blunder upon blunder. 
Resolved: That we will see the beams 
in our own eyes before we look for the 
Self-analysis 
will lead to a realization of self-needs, 
and then will follow  self-cultivation, 
which means character building. 
Whatever unworthy habits we may 
resolve to forsake for the coming year 


motes in those of others. 


and whatever ideals we may determine 
to cultivate, we must first look into the 
Poor health is the 
root of much temperamental evil. It is 
only the intellectual giant who can rise 


state of our health. 


above a chronic malady, and one cannot 
refrain what 
further heights might have been scaled 
had such an one had perfect health. 
Resolved: 
we will build up our physical state to as 


high an efficiency as we can command. 


from speculating as to 


That in the coming vear 


To do this, we must outline a daily 
health regimen. Few people realize the 
importance of beginning the day prop- 
erly. All health seekers, and especially 
wage earners, should give themselves 
an extra hour in the morning; that is, 
they should set the clock forward one 
hour and take this extra time for the 
leisurely performance of such hygienic 
rites as will promote health. A hurried 
morning toilet, a breakfast hastily 
eaten, unfits one for the day, besides 
laying the foundation for much future 
mischief, not alone of a physical, but 
also of a Mental nature. Many people 
dislike arising in the morning, and in- 
dulge themselves in an extra nap un- 
til the breakfast bell rings; then spring 
out of bed and plunge headlong through 
the business of the morning, sowing 
seeds of irritation throughout the 
household. 

Resolved: That this source of mental 
and physical harmfulness will hence- 
forth be eliminated by the following 
measures: A k at the 
awaken the sleeper an hour earlier than 
usual; an effort of the will to sit up in 
bed at once and indulge in ten deep in- 
halations—the sleeping room should, of 


cloc bedside to 


course, be well aired—to clear the lungs 
and trace of the heavy, 


headachy feeling so common in the 


remove any 
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iorning ; then a salt-water rub to stim- 
ulate the functions of the skin and the 
other organs. 

‘ress sensibly and according to the 
demands of the weather. Warm and 
licht-weight garments are ideal and 
make no drain on our physical strength. 
\n effort is now being made to create 
a nation-wide demand for common- 
cense shoes for women, the ill effects of 
high-heeled, low being now 
widely recognized. 

Resolved: That 
possibility of pneu- 
monia, of head- 
aches, and of nerv- 
ous ills by falling 
with the 
shoe movement. 
Comfortably 
housed feet make 
a tremendous im- 
pression upon the 
mind, and rubber 
heels are marvelous 


shoes 


we will avoid the 


in line 


shock absorbers 
and 


more 


deserve to be 
widely 
known. 

Those who spend 
their morning at 
home and are eager 
to reduce weight 
may resoive’ to 





eschew breakfast, 
except for a glass 
of fruit juice and a slice of dry toast. 
The wage earner, however, does well 
to make breakfast a leisurely, delight- 
ful meal, especially in cold weather. 
(ocoa, chocolate, and warm milk are 
not only heating and stimulating, but 
nourishing, while tea and coffee irri- 
tate the nerves and in many cases give 
rise to indigestion. 

Just now, when the conservation of 
foods is so large a question before the 
public, it is needful that we resolve 
against waste, but also against allowing 
the pendulum to swing to the other 


Resolve to cultivate an equable temper. 
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extreme. Women are apt to put them- 
selves on starvation rations in their zeal 
to “serve.” This is a great mistake 
and, at any rate, the hue and cry about 
cutting down the daily menu does not 
apply to the person ir. average circum- 
stances and particularly not to the 
wage earner. More harm than good 
comes from taking this matter too seri- 
ously. Substantial fare is a necessity ; 
the morning meal of cereals, fruit, eggs 
in some form, whole-wheat bread, and 
a hot drink is imperative for those en- 
gaged in any occu- 
pation that takes 
them out of the 
house. 

Now, having an 
abundance of time, 
do not make a dash 
for the approach- 
ing car or train, but 
resolve to walk to 
business, at least 
part of the way. 
There is no exer- 

conducive 
to health as pur- 
poseful walking, 
especially when one 
is appropriately 
shod. Many of us 
do not know how 
to walk to advan- 
tage, and women in 
thinly slippered 
feet find walking a hardship instead of 
a delight. Resolve, then, to cultivate 
walking by balancing the body upon the 
ball of the foot, with the heel scarcely 
touching the ground. 

The easy, steady spring and elasticity 
of this step will enable one to walk in- 
definitely without fatigue. Practice 
deep breathing the while. So physically 
fit will one become that, on reaching of- 
fice, counting room, or store, one will 
find that the remainder of the day will 
take care of itself. Those not engaged 
in business will do well to resolve on 


cise so 


os alia! 
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this same morning régime, confident 
that the hour thus spent will lead to a 
condition of improved health. 

What of the face and figure reflected 
back to us as we gaze into the mirror? 
What inroads has the last year made, or 
have we conserved our charms and per- 
haps given Father Time the slip? No? 
How, then, have we erred, and what be- 
yond all else must we eliminate in order 
to banish the lines that have stolen 
away the smooth brow, the unwrinkled 
mouth, the frankly serene, untroubled 
gaze of youth? Care, worries, temper? 
These sap at the very vitals of beauty, 
destroying its essence, its spirit. The 
plainest features, when illuminated by 
an inner tranquility, are beautiful. 

Let us resolve, then, to let the search- 
light of truth play upon our shortcom- 
ings; to look ourselves squarely in the 
face; to be honest with ourselves; to 
take, on this New Year, an inventory 
of such qualities as the mirror informs 
us only too surely have stolen away our 
comeliness and left traces by which 
even the most casual observer is made 
aware of our unpleasant humor, hasty 
temper, distressing moods, irascibility, 
petulance, biting tongue. 

Cultivate poise in the New Year. We 
are living through troublous times; as 
conditions grow more serious, we can 
save ourselves unending mental and 
physical stress by holding the temper in 
check. Nothing erodes beauty and eats 
up vitality like an unbridled temper. 
When the temper is under perfect con- 
trol, its satellites, the emotions, are held 
in line, and instead of undermining, 
build up character, instead of destroy- 
ing, enhance our charms. 

We all have cares—this article is not 
written for those who shirk life’s re- 
sponsibilities. These mold us and tend 
to enrich us in many ways, but when 
we allow ourselves to fret and worry 
over them, life becomes a burden and 
our society is shunned. Worry is a 
habit, as insidious as any of the diseases 
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which it breeds. The pessimistic out- 
look it engenders dries up the vital 
fluids, thus causing premature decay. 
Any pose, any mental attitude we take 
creates that same condition in us. We 
can, therefore, change the body accord- 
ing to our thoughts. No one can help 
us in this; it must emanate from 
within. 

The wholesome daily régime out- 
lined above, and especially the daily 
purposeful walk in every kind of 
weather, will cause a freer ventilation 
through an increase of oxygen in the 
blood, stimulate the circulation, and 
divert: the mind into newer, cleaner 
channels, so restoring the complexion, 
renewajig the brightness and alertness 
of the eyes, and banishing the forbid- 
ding expression which was becoming a 
habit. 

Resolve, also, that in overcoming ob- 
jectionable temperamental traits, we 
will aid nature to restore and to im- 
prove our charms with such beauty aids 
as are fitting, for to neglect these is an 
unwarrantable breach of good taste. 
Neglect, indifference, and ignorance 
play the part of foolish virgins and 
offer no excuse when time and age have 
left their disfiguring traces. Daily care 
alone can ward off these finger prints. 

The complexion is, of course, every 
woman’s first consideration. In a mid- 
summer article, allusion was made to a 
drying treatment for oily skins. This is 
reiterated here, and as_ nongreasy 
creams are in great demand now, the 


following will doubtless appeal to 
many P4 

foo ee 1 dram 
CCRT ho ae iccversseves ecacinunen 4 ounce 
Timetete GF BENSON i éscccdcnscesscs I dram 
WHME-POCE CREPACE 60 ccedoccacceses 2 drams 
MRL SA cc etkencaseabeueee ssoesscl Gram 
NEGUS ‘cio teciceebiosous cues ceca ee 7 ounces 


This makes an astringent whitening 
cream especially designed for oily skins. 
Toilet waters act very beneficially upon 
the skin and are well liked because easy 
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Health and Beauty New Year Resolutions 


to use and readily made at home at 
A particularly dainty toilet 


shght cost. 


water contains: 


Extract of mignonette ........+--++. 1% pint 
Extract of cassia ........+.++.+.--24%2 Ounces 
lincture of orris root ..........- 2'4 ounces 
Tincture Of TONQUIN ....-.cecsescsee I ounce 
Fincture of DENZOIN ....0s006000% 14% ounces 
Frinls 9000 WIRE: 50.0554 404080558 2 ounces 
\llow to stand and mellow for some 


weeks. Place in several small bottles, 
so the unused portions remain sweet 
and fragrant. After bathing the face 
| hody, spray the skin by means of 
itonizer. Toilet water preserves 
the youthful firmness and elasticity of 
the skin, besides imparting to it a de- 
lightful fragrance. 
The hair requires daily unremitting 
As a shampoo, the value of yolk 
of egg is not sufficiently appreciated. 
lhe following formula is especially nice 
for light hair, although it can be em- 
ployed with profit upon any shade: Mix 
g with one pint of 


care, 


the yolk of one eg 


g 
arm rain water and one ounce of 
pirit of rosemary. Tirst moisten the 
hair with tepid water, then rub the 


Wash the hair 
Place a few drops of 
lemon juice into repeated tepid rinsings 
and dry the hair with warm towels. 
Should the scalp and hair be dry, use 
the following tonic: 


shampoo into the scalp. 
in sections. 


Olof sweet Gnome: a6éseaiscsscads VY ounce 
Oil of rosemary ....0.. SppeeRewees 4 ounce 
Cl OF CHINSIMAN sc csatecintccecces 17 drops 


Blend thoroughly and rub a little into 
the scalp; then brush the hair vigor- 
ously from the roots to the end, thus 
imparting an attractive luster. Hair 
that is washed once a vreek with this 
shampoo, and treated daily with the 
tonic and the brush, will soon be a 
credit to the possessor. 

The following is an excellent pomade 
for the hands during the winter, pre- 
venting redness and chapping: 
ounce 
ounce 
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Inviting pneumonia and other troub!’es. 


(ERIS OP BIG oki k6 casa auswlecs ...1 dram 
ROOD Ano wile d8ko 44S Hdetas eA T DES 1 dram 
€2il GE ROUMATIE eic oes ikS eae ccescan 6 drops 
Ileat the cocoa butter and oil of al- 


When well 
blended, add the zinc and borax. Stir 
until it cools, adding the bergamot last. 

A cosmetic glove paste may be made 
from the yolk of one fresh egg and a 
teaspoonful of oil of sweet almonds. 
Beat together; then add a little rose 
water and lastly a few drops of tincture 
of benzoin. The pomade should be 
rubbed into the hands after every wash- 
ing, and the glove paste worn at night. 

Do not think that the woman with 
a “wonderful” complexion, luxurious 
hair, and beautiful hands acquires these 
without an effort. They are the result 
of persistent New Year resolutions 
daily executed. 

A happy and beautiful New Year! 


monds in a double boiler. 


Answers to Queries 


Cc. O—You are right—‘‘No girl can be 
beautiful with hair all over her face and 
arms.” It is amazing to what lengths women 
went in ancient times to rid themselves of 
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this blemish. Even to-day, so primitive a 
method as burning it off with a hot match- 
stick is sometimes resorted to. The re- 
moval of superfluous hair has occupied the 
attention of dermatologists for many, many 
years, and to what end? Nothing has been 
found to destroy it “permanently,” as you 
request. Even the electric needle, by means 
of which each hair is supposedly destroyed 
at the root, is not always effectual, besides 
scarring the face when inexpertly 
Often electrolysis stimulates the 
This is the great difficulty with almost every 
method—shaving, the use of depilatories, 
and the like. 

Equal parts of peroxide and ammonia ap- 
plied to the hairs several times daily will 
bleach and ultimately rot the hair, so that it 
drops off, but it comes back coarsened and 
thickened, as a rule. Some time ago a dis- 
tinguished I’rench skin specialist, Professor 
Sabourand, of Paris, doubtless urged by an 
insistent feminine clientele, suggested a for- 
mula for devitalizing superfluous hair, or, 
using an ordinary phrase, “taking the life 
out of it.” Persistently used, the remedy is 
successful. Now it is difficult to procure the 
main ingredient, and so | will be glad to put 
you in touch with a firm of chemists in New 
York City who will put up the formula to 
your order at a moderate cost. I am sorry 
it has not been possible to get this reply in 
an earlier number. 

Humepre.—Full concerning the 
gray-hair restorer will gladly be furnished 
on receipt of a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 


done. 
growth. 


directions 


Marti_pe.—Yes, a few years ago I did pub- 
lish something regarding a 
tion for bust development. The 
ever, interfered with its manufacture. 
cently a firm of chemists here have begun to 
make an ointment for external use that 
formerly put out exclusively in France. It 


special prepara- 
war, how- 


Ke- 





had an enormous sale, which perhaps - 
counts for the fact that it was never brought 
to this country. The demand having fallen 
off there, it is now on sale here. Further 


information will be furnished on receipt of 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. I should 
add that the preparation is not so much a 
bust developer as it is designed to harden the 
tissues ; that French women wear a 
brassiere always. And I will add further 
that a brassiére should also be worn during 
the night—that breasts which need harden- 


also 
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ing should never be without a support, day 
or night, 


Ox_p Ace.—Why do you acknowledge old 
age? That is a mistake to begin with. “As 
thinks,” you know. Do not think 

age; think youth, and joyful, pulsating youth 
at that. 
ing .in 


a man 


this marvelous time? And are you 


\re you not glad that you are liy- | 





not praying that more than man’s allotted @ 


span be granted you, that you may see this 
epoch-making period through? To do so in 
the full enjoyment of one’s faculties means 
living a life of the utmost simplicity. Some 
who are young at seventy and eighty did not 
realize this need until, like you, they felt 
indubitable age, and then be- 
gan a rigorous weeding-out process and the 
cultivation of simple tastes. I told more 
about these “means to an end” in an article 
published in this magazine some 
under the caption, “Still 
Years Ten.” 
On personal application, I will gtadly put 
you in touch with some other literature that 
may help you, but remember, in order to re- 
habilitate yourself, you must reconstruct 
yourself mentally as well as physically. An 
article on “Perpetual Youth” will appear in 
this department during the current year. 


Atma R.—Until the last few decades, 
women did grow old earlier in life than men, 
because, besides bearing the children, they 
bore most of the duties of their up- 
bringing, which contined them to the house 
and the time-honored axiom, 
work is never done.” It was, 
the work that aged her, but 
the awful character of it, the awful monotony 
and drudgery of it. 


have changed 


evidences of 


years 
Young at Three- 


ago 


score and 


also 
gave rise to 
“A woman's 
however, not 
Labor-saving. devices 
this—woman’s inva- 
sion of other fields of endeavor much more. 
She works just as hard and as long to-day, 
yet such is the pleasure and zest experienced 
in her many activities that she is frequently 
mistaken for her husband’s eldest daughter. 
But only if she takes Father Time by the 
forelock in the matter of her looks and con- 
serves these with daily vigilant measures to 
offset his grim finger prints. Have I an- 
swered your question? And if the little tell- 
tale have come, give me a chance to 
help you eradicate these, and to suggest such 
other measures of youthifying yourself as 
you may need, by writing more specifically 
and inclosing a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


much of 


lines 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


or coins. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 
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© need of asking: “Charlie 
who?” Everybody knows 
that just “Charlie,” is Charlie 
Chaplin. 

There has been lots of 
trash published about this funniest of 
all comedians, but the Charlie Chaplin 
Book (authorized and copyrighted) is 
the only one which deals with Mr. 
Chaplin’s best work. It contains all of 
the side-splitting comedies in which 
this artist has appeared for the Essanay 
Lompany, in interesting, well-written 
story form. 

In this book you will find Charlie in 
“The Bank” at “Work”; “By the Sea” 
holding down “His New Job” as “The 
Champion,” and all the others at which 
vou have laughed. 

Charlie is funny and so are these 
stories and the Charlie Chaplin Book is 
well worth fifteen cents. 

At your news dealer’s, or if he cannot 


supply you, send direct to the pub- - 


lishers, adding four cents to the price 
to cover postage. 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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These are the 
i eeteiieeneneheennimeentl 
Hours That Count 

Mos" of yourtimeis mortgaged to work, meals 
and sleep. But the hours after supper are 
yours. Youcan fritter them away on profitless 
pleasure, or you can make those hours bring you 
osition, Money, power, real success in life. 
here is a big job waiting for you—in your 
resent work or any line you choose. Get ready 
or it! You can do it, through the International 
Correspondence Schools, without losing a minute 
from work or a wink of sleep, without hurrying 


asingle meal and with plenty of time left for 
recreation. 


Make Your Start Now! 


Everything has been made easy for you. Onehoura day 
spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own home will 
bring you a bigger income, more comforts, more pleasures, 
all that success means. Can you afford to let another sin- 
gle priceless hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! Thisis all we ask: Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourselfin any way, put it up to us to prove 
how we can help you~ 


Just Mark and Mail This Coupon 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3475, Scranton, Pa. 


Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 
AL 










and Typist 


OPERATING 





SPANISH 
German 
HEATING French 
Italian 
Name. 
Addr, 
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Treasure Hunters—Take Notice! 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Got a letter inclosing a chart, which 
indicates the spot where a_ vast 
treasure lies buried. : 


CONAN DOYLE 


Says if he were a younger man, he 
would go personally and look into 
the matter. 


THIS IS FACT—NOT FICTION! 


For chart, and other hints as to where 
the treasure is hid, see “A Brand New 
Intimate Study of Sherlock Holmes,” 
by A. Conan Doyle, in the issue of 








A. 















Detective Story Magazine 


Dated and Out Tuesday, January 15th 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 





C.E. BROOKS, 212A State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


ye PAGE’ 


CHINA 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE . 


BR OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 
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1W” Our 


Low 


Diamonds 


ATCHES 


Our 
beauty and brilliancy. A Genuine Dia- 
mond is the best investment into which 
| can put yourmoney. With stores in 

ading cities and our extensive Mail Or- 
der House, our large purchasing power 
puts us in position to make prices which 
areimpossible for small concernsto meet. 


NDS 





Special 
Prices 


are distinctive in 





The Handsome 


No 925,hereshown, is our big leader, Four 
beautiful perfect cut Genuine Diamonds 
25 TERMS: $5 Down, 
$2.50 a Month 


La Valliere 





Whatever’ you sele 


Send for Free Catalog 
There are over 2,000 Moswetons ¢ =f 
Diamonds, Watches, 


Jewelry, 


ct’ will be a." 


os 3 1 — a 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 


; POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH 








shipping charges prepaid. 

You see and examine the article 
right in your own hands. 

If satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided into 
eight equal amounts, payeite monthly. 

Our Catalog shows all the new watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted. Guar- 
anteed by the factory and further guar- 
anteed by us. Watches that pass rail- 
road inspection as low as $2 50 a month. 





miream Book; 
Hypnotism; Heart 


sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon's 
iuide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 
Zingara Fortune ‘Teller; ‘The Key to 
Talks With the Lovelorn; rank 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 


Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers 


Every article in our Catalog is special- 
ly selected and priced direct to you, 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 

THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 

Dept. K844 108 N. State St.,Chicago IIL 
Stores In Leaping Cities 










79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 








Save 50% im Your Cooking 


Science, always on the alert, has devised 
a new fuel that is destined to revolutionize 
the cost of cooking. At a time when every 
housew ife is urged to practice small econo- 
mies, this new method will be doubly 
welcome. 











Good-bye — 











Cook anywhere with 
Kerosene Gas 
Kerosene Gas means cooking 
at half the expense of other bd 
—~, fuels. It eliminates 

coal and wood—bot 















Coal and Wood 


With Kerosene Gas, there are no dirty 
ashes, Fires need not be kept going in your 
range when there is no use for them, This 
new scientific marvel makes accurate heat 
possible, which is so important to good 
cooking. It is convenient, economical, 
absolutely safe and, what is most impor- 
tant, it can be installed without making 
any mechanical changes in your range. 




































FEATURES 
The Kerodox \ 
Gas Maker fits any 
Stove because it is 
> simply placed on the 
"erate and connected 
bby a metal tube with 
a kerosene tank hang- 
& on the wall. Any- 
ly can easily in- 








st it in five min- 
utcs.and immediately 
your stove will give 
better results than it 
ever has with coal or 
wood, 








Please mention this 


difficult to secure— 
1 and high of price. 














Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., 
Ltd., Agents, 
Montreal, 


a 
= 
Address ..... 


magazine when answering advertisements 


Itis the MODERN fuel for home 
use. Outfit complete, ready for 
immediate installation 
$15. EXPRESS PREPAID. 
Amalgamated Oil Gas , fms 
Corporation / Trial 
26 Pine Street, New York / 


References: — Guarantee 
Trust Co3, New York. 


Nvame....- 































Amalgamaied 
Oil Gas Corperation 


I. enclose $15, for 


dox Outht Com ete. If 


not satisfactory, in re- 
turn same and You wilt refund 
Canada, # my money. 
7 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours — 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 7 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions, 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of © 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form) 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine” 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin” 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no a drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


_ Asingle trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way 





















NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 

{ Dept.570, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send, without obligating me in any way, 

of quitting “for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 

yourself and to your family to mail the | proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 

coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 

address on a postal and receive our free | 

booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 

onthe humansystem, and positive proof | 

that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 

free you from the habit. | 


Newell Pharmacal Company 


Dept. 570, ~ St. Louis, Mo. Towa a — 
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positively remove all craving for 
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Bothered by the High 


Cost of Food? 





Is Mr. Hoover’s appeal for 
stitution meeting with your cooperation? 


many thrifty housewives who find they are already feeding their f 


food conservation and wise sub- 


And are you one of the 


fam- 


ilies with all the economy consistent with health and comfort ? 


It’s all in knowing how, isn’t it? 





You know that 
a wholesome, ap- 
petizing dinner, of 
flavor, C6 . XS 
temptingly served, 
does not 
that it cost 
as much—or even 
half as much—as 
a fat. 
ing, poorly cooked 


delicious 


always 
mean 


uninterest- 
dinner. The whole 
question of good 
living at moderate 


cost is simplified 





THE 1 COMPLE: ETE 
IK BOOK 





Mrs. Rees is an 
expert upon the 
subject of foods 


and their prepara- 


tion. The woman 
who uses these re- 
cipes will not need 
to preach to her 
“the gospel 
clean 


family 
of the 
plate.” 

The 
teen cents—places 


price—fif- 


it within the reach 
And 


of everybody. 








by “The Complete 
Cook Book.” 
name 


It is just what its 
signifies, containing seven 
hundred and fifty splendidly ar- 
ranged, economical recipes, 
piled by Jennie Day Rees. 


com- 


A no woman can 
afford to be without it. For 
by all news dealers; or, if your 
dealer cannot wna you, add four 
cents to the above price and order 
direct from the publishers. 


sale 








Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers, New York 


























|RAVELERS in the desert often see 
1 the Mirage—an appearance, usually 

of water and trees, which quickly 
, VANISHES. 


This new vanishing cream is well named. 
It completely disappears with a little mas- 
sage, leaving the skin soft, smooth, clean 
and free from that shiny effect so un- 
desirable for social daytime or evening. 


Its soothing comfort, its greaseless softening 


effect, its vanishing character, all commend 
it to the taste of discriminating women— 
for sunburn, before and after motoring, 
and as a base for powder. 


Men also find Mirage Cream a delight 
after shaving. 

Your dealer can supply you. Ask him for 

Colgate’s new Cream—the Mirage. (“Mir® 

as in mirror, “age” as in massage). A dainty 

trial tube sent on receipt of 6c in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 77, 199 Fulton Street 

NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined 








